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IN SHANGHAE MEAN TIME. 


Tere are four Eclipses this year, ‘be of the Sun and two of f the Mom 
the eclipses of the latter luminary will be both | visible at this Ls de but are 
only partial obscurations. 


May 12—A Pantiar Ecuirse of the Moon, visible at Shanghae.— 
” 


hom 
First contact with the Penumbra, 9. 88, P.M.j 7 | 
Do. Do y 210, 69 yp May 12, 
Middle of the Eclipses. ?.....0.11, 62) 4 
Last contact with the Shadow, .. 0. 46. A.M, May 13. 
Do. Do. Penumbra, 2, 6. y 


Nearly one fourth of the Moon's dise will be darkened on the southern limb. 


May 27—An Annunan Ecuipse of the Sun, invisible at Shanghae—Begins 1h, 51m. A.M.— 


Annular Eclipse 
Do. 
Eclipse ends, 


This Eclipse will be seen annular in the Pacific Ocean, horth of the Sandwich ins, ; 
and across the North American Continent from eine to New England. 


Nov, 6A Pantiat Ectirst of the Moon, visible at Shanghae— ” 


First contact with the Penumbra, z 59. AM. , “Be Na 
Do. Do. Shadow,.. & 51. - 4, ‘ 

Middle of the Eclipse, ..... ree Set rere cay Fs Py 

Last contact with the Shadow, .. 6. 45.9 4, — lg ga 
Do. Do. Penumbra, 7, 38. yy — : 


About one twentieth of the Moon's dise will be darkened. bans norte Him.» 


Belipae teat Sales oe 


This Eclipse will be seen total in Gr Sehr Os, i pei a the Cape 
of Good Hope. > ot 


JANUARY 1854. 


XXXI DAYS. 


WEATHER—Generally, fine; occasional showers, dead calms accompanied by dense fog, or more rarely snow, 
alternate with a fair frosty bracing atmosphere. Wind ix generally N.W. or N.E. with occasional 
Southerly breezes, which last for two or three days. 


* 
Day 
Ca KALENDAR. 
Mouth, 
1\|2 Circumcision. 1st Sanday after Christmas. 12th Chinese Moon, 3rd year 
$. Pad Sun's declination S, 22° 66’ 0".¢ (Emp. Hienfung, 30 days. 
8 | tw , 
4 |w. * 
& | th. A, 
6 \f Epiphany, Moon's first quarter 11h, 54m. A.M. 
7B ee 
8 | 2. Ist Sunday after the Epiphany, 
9 | m. Sun's declination S, 22" 6” 48", 
10 | ‘ 
h | w. Hilary, Bishop. Moon in Apogee, 7h. P.M. 
12 | th, Woo-ch' hang stormed and taken by Insurgents, 1853. 
13 |f ~4 165 
4 | « 16 || Fall Moon Sh, 17m. P.M. 
15 | & 17 |} 2nd Sunday after the Epiphany. 
16 | m. 18 || Sun's declination S, 20° 56’ 37”. 
7 | t@, -| 19 
18 | w. 20 
19 | th. 21 
0 if 22 
21°} s 23 
22 | % 24 || 3rd Sunday after the Epiphany. Moon's last quarter 9h, 20m. P.M. 
23 | m. 25 || Sun’s declination S. 19° 26’ 55”. 
2 | tu. 26 
25 | w. 27 |} Conversion of St. Paul. 
26 | m | 28 
27 |f . | 29 || Moon in Perigee, 10h, A.M. 
rated ys > : [fung, 29 days. New Moon 1h. 18m, A.M. 
29 | & 1 || 4th Sunday after the Epiphany. China Hew Bear, 4th of Emp. Hien- 
30 | mm 2 || Sun’s declination S. 17° 39’ 38”. 
81 | tu. 3 i* aoe 


* Apparent noon. 
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ne last half of January, tho coldest weather of © 
ye snow that falis in Shanghae descends in thix 
with a greater bias towards the N.W,, and thick foxe 


Oar: Ds 


+ twilight 1h. 260. 


RAARARRARARTN 


MARCH 1854. 


XXXI DAYS. 


offers a true criterion of the oppressiveness of the atmosphere, as it seldom 


WEATHER.—The weather of this month is generally damp and disagreeable. Prost now becomes rare; but 
thermometer 


a 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
h 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
7 
18 
19 
20 
21 
~ 22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


the scarcely 
indicates a heat above 60-deg., although on a few occasions it has been observed to indicate a tempera- 
ture as high as 77-deg. ‘ 
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KALENDAR. 


Ash Wednesday, or Ist day of Lent. St. David's day. 2d Chinese Moon, 
Sun's declination® S, 7° 12’ 22", [4th year Emp. Hienfung, 30 days. 


+Rebels entered the city of Woo-hoo, 1853. 

Ast Sunday in Lent. Sun rises Gh. 1m. ; sets 5h. 45m. : twilight 1h. 23m. 
Sun's declination $. 5° 40° 1". 

Moon's first quarter 3h. 16m. A.M. Rebels took the city of T’hae-ping- 
Autos tA scges dao Mt: [foo, 1853. 
Chinese desert Ningpo, 1842. i . 

British forces at Ningpo and Chinhae, attacked by the Chinese, 1842. 


‘| 2d Sunday in Lent, St. Gregory. 


Sun's declination 5. 2° 66’ 0”. 


Full Moon 1h. 69m. A.M. Chinese entrenched camp destroyed on the 
[heights of Segaon near Tsz-kf, 1842. 


St, Patrick's day. 
8d Sunday in Lent, Nan-king was taken by the Rebels, 1853. 
Sun's declination S. 0°, 10° 6". [Sun rises & sets at 6h: twilight 14. 25m. 


St. Benedict. Vernal Equinox. Sun enters Aries. Spring commences. 
Moon's last quarter 2h. 8m. A.M. Moon in Perigee, 0h. P.M. 


Annunciation of Vincin Many. Lady day, 

Ath Sunday in Lent. 

Sun's declination N, 2° 35° 11". 

New Moon Oh. 58m. A.M. 3d Chinese Moan, 29 days. 


Chin-keang-foo quietly taken possession of by the Rebels, 1953. 


+ See T’hae-ping Book. 
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APRIL 1854. 


XXX DAYS. 


WEATHER.—With the single exception of June there are more rainy days in this month than in any other 
twelve, The amount that falls, however, does not approach that of the succeeding three months. 

‘The temperature steadily increases, which accompanied with the damp is exceedingly disagreeable 

‘The greatly frequency et. Southerly breezes announces the near approach of Summer. 


KALENDAR. 


5th Sunday in Lent {cl ow and city of Yang-chow, 1853. 
Sun's declination® W. 5° 18’ 0”. 


Moon's first quarter 11h, 90 P.M. Moon in Apogee, 14. A.M. Sun 
sen GA. 45m.; sets Gh. Slm.: twilight 14. 25m. 


6th Sunday in Lent, being Palm Sunday. 
St. Ambrose, Sun's declination N. 7° 66’ 3”. 


Full Moon 2h, 8m. P.M. 
Goos Friday. 


EASTER DAY. 
Moon in Perigee, 1h, A.M | Sun's declination N. 10° 27’ 38". 


Moon’s Inst quarter 8h. 20m. A.M. Sun rises 54. 31m. ; sets 6h. 29m, 
; [twilight 1h. 25”. 


St. George's day. 1st Sunday after Easter. 
Sun's declination N, 12° 51’ 0”, 
St. Mark's day. Princess Axicr born, 1843. 


New Moon 2h. 20m. P.M. 4th Chinese Moon, 30 days. 


Wi Fe Oe eet RCE eRe REE eer ee we 
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2d Sunday after Easter. 


* As per Nautical Almanac. 


3d Chinese Moon, 4th year Emp. Hienfung, 29 days. Rebels took Kwa- ” 


SERNBREBREESEES 


MAY 1854. 


XXXI DAYS. 
a =.) —— — 
» — WEATHER.—During this month the amount of rain that falls is usually small, and what descends does s0 in 


the shape of heavy temporary showers. ‘The weather vow. becaimes decidedly warm, and the wind 
though variable in most generally from 8.E. to E.3.E, 


KALENDAR. 


[Mloon, 4th year Emp. Hienfung, 30 days. 
| St. Philip's and St. James’ day, Prince Antitun born, 1850. 4th Chinese 


Sun's declination, N. 15° 22° 0". Moon in Apogee, 7/, P.M. 


i [twilight 1/. S40, 
|| Moon's first quarter 5h. 36m, P.M. Sun rises Sh. 18m.; sets Ghe 4200. : 


British forces evacuate Ningpo and Chinhae to proceed to the North, 1512. 
3d Sunday after Easter. 


Sun's declination N. 17° 21’ 0". 


Fall Moon 11h. 42m. P.M. Partial Eclipse visible here.—(See ee lst 
4 page.) 

4th Sunday after Easter. Moon in Perigee, 7h. P.M. 

Rebels attacked Kwei-lin, the provincial capital of Kwang-se, in 1852, 


16 Sun's declination N. 19° 6’ 0”. 

uc [18ss. 
18 Chapoo captured by the British, 1842. Short-Sword-Society seize Amoy in 
19 l) SeeDumstan.” Moon's last quarter 24. Sm. P.M. | Rebels raised the siege of 


(Kwei-lin, 1852. 
} Rogation Sanday. Sun rises 5h. 7m,; sets Gh. 63m.: twilight 1h, 38m, 


7 eo ee 
| 


} Sun's declination NV. 20° 35’ 0”. 
| Queex VICTORIA born, 1819. 


| Ascension day. Princess Henna born, 1846. 
‘ [the Sun invisible here. 


New Moon 44. 53m. A.M. 5th Chinese Moon, 29 days. Annular Ectipse of 


Sunday after Ascension day. Fung-yang city in Gnan-hwuy taken by the 
} {Insurgents (within 600 miles of Peking.) 


2d May, 1852, the Rebels took Ch'hin-chow, in Hoo-nan ; they killed the magistrate, robbed the 
r / Same day, 1853, the Imperialist and Foreign ficets attacked Chin-keang without success, 
Atihane: rt - 


> 
MAY 1854. 
Ge XXXI DAYS. 


‘Mean temperature 60,5 In the Shade,—83.9 in the Sun. 
Mean height of the Barometer 29,899. 
Mean fall of rain 5,755 inches: average number of rainy days 10.5. 
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WEATHER.—This is usually the wettest month in the year, The average number of inches of rain which — 
falls being nearly 8.0. The temperature continues to increase, but is not yet oppressive from the cool- 
ness of the nights, during which the thermometer seldom rises above 75-deg. 
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JUNE 1854. 


XXX DAYS. 


KALENDAR. 


5th Chinese Moon, Ath year Emp, Hienfung, 29 days. 


Whit Sunday. Moon's first quarter 8h, 46m, A.M. . 
Sun’s declination* N, 22° 33° 0". Dr. Charles Taylor visits Chin-keang 
Sun rises 4/, 59m.; sets 7h. Im.: twilight 1. 87m. (alone, 1855, 


Trinity Sunday. St. Barnabas. Full Moon 7h, 36m. A.M. 
Sun's declination N. 23° 10° 0”. Moon in Perigee, 1. A.M. Taou-chow 
[in Hoo-nan reported to be taken by the Rebels, 1852. 


Imperialists attack Chin-keang three days successively without effecting a 
[single breach, 1853, 

Woosung batteries destroyed by the British, 1842. 

St. Alban. Moon's last quarter.10h, 20m, P.M. 

Ast Sunday after Trinity. Shanghae occupied by British troops, 1842. 

Sun’s declination N. 23° 27’ 0". 

Accession of Queen Vicronra, 1837. 

Proclamation of Queen Victonra, 1837. Summer begins, Sun rises 4h, _ 
(57m. ; sets 7h. 8m.: twilight 11. 40m. 

British troops quit Shanghae, 1842. 

St. John Baptist’s day. Mid-summer day. 

2d Sunday after Trinity, New Moon'8h. 8m. P.M. 6th Chinese Moon, — 

Sun's declination N; 23° 23’ 0, Moon in Apogee, 4. P.M, £30 days. 


Queen Vicronis crowned, 1838, 
St. Peter's day, 


gf 


Month. 


22 
28 
24 + 
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26, 
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Sun’s declination N. 21° 14° 11". Moon's last quarter 8k. 31m. A.M. 


City of Fung-yang in Shan-se, previously taken by the Insurgents, 1953, 
sis loss of Kwei-tih and K'bae- fung-o0, noticed in the Peking 
Gazettes of this date. Amour Tartars, beaten at Poo-k’how. 

City of Chin-keang-foo taken by the British, 1842. 

Typhoon in the China Seas, 1841. ‘ 

St. Mary Magdalene. Sun rises 5h. 6m.; sets 6h. S4m.; twilight 1h, 38m. 

6th Sunday after Trinity. Moon in Apogee, 8h. pe oat breached 

5 a ‘and storm ‘wae-k’ hing but 
Sun's declination N. 19° 64’ 32”. fea Moe take the olty, 1868; 
St. James’ day. New Moon 11h, 22im. A.M. 7th Chinese Moon, 30 days. 


’ 


3 
ged’ U dss¥' 18,5, 4: | 
‘ XXXI DAYS. 
WEATHER.—This month is, not inaptly, described as hot, dry, and scorching; considerable rain however : 
fulls; but generally in the evening in the form of heavy thunder showers; these are sometimes very 
* severe, On the 20th of this mouth, 1848, a typhoon (ti-fung) occurred. 
Day | Day | Day \ 
SF |) of | f- KALENDAR. 
Month, Moon, : 
1} 7 || 6th Chinese Moon, 4th year Emp. Hienfung, 30 days. 
Hai Balt 8 || 8d Sunday after Trinity, Visitation of Vinotw Many. 
3 | m 9 |) Sun's declination® N. 32° 59° 23". Moon's first quarter 8h, 68m. P.M. 
4 |m ~~ | 10 Pre 
5 |e : 
6) me jan 
TU Sun rises 4h, 59m.; sets 7h. Im.: twilight 1h. 37m. 
8 |s. Hwae-k’hing-foo invested by the Rebels and besicgg? 60 days, 1853. 
9 | & 4th Sunday after Trinity, i 
10 | m Full Moon 2h, 31m. P.M. Moon inPerigee, 11h. A.M. 
tu. Sun’s-declination N. 22° 8” 26”, 
Fy oS an 
th, =e 
fe Forts below Chin-keang-foo taken by the British, 1842. 
vs St. Swithin. 
B 5th Sunday after Trinity. 
mm. 
tu 
w. 
th. 


ro 


BERR 


S 


[and proceeded northwards, 1853. 
(k’hing, and the Rebels raised the’siege 
‘7th Sunday after Trinity. The army of the north arrived before Hwac- 


Sun's declination N. 18° 18’ 37”, 


ye 
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* As per Nautical Almanac, 


_ Mean temperature 83.6 in the | 
Mean height of the Barometer 2! 


Som cae SE BLEUE 


“AUGUST 1854. 


he Sees XXXI DAYS. 


5 WEATHER.—The hottest ‘weather generally occurs about the commencement of this month, but as the wind 
“is frequently very high ot the same tine, a true indication will not be given by the Thermometer with- 
‘out the greatest care being observed. What rain falls is generally in drizzling showers, 


KALENDAR. 


i 


1 Lammas’ day. ‘7th Chinese Moon, 4th year Emp, Hienfung, 30 days. 
20 Sun's declination® N. 17° 48° 27". Moon's first quarter 6h, 34m, A.M. 
3 
= s H. B. M. Ship Cornwallis before Nanking, 1842. fang, 1853. 
+ 5 Rebels take the city of Sze-shwuy about this tine 20 miles S.P. of K'hae- 
6 8th Sunday after Trinity. ‘Transfiguration. Prince ALrrep born, 184+. 
a Sun's declination N. 16° 28° 2". Moon in Perigee, 84. P.M. 
8 || Fall Moon 94.°23m. P.M. Sun rises 5h. 18m.; sets Gh. 42m.: twilighs 1h. 
4 (34m, 
yc, 17 || st Lawrence. ‘The British troops land before Nanking, 1842. 
nu 18 | — 
19 


Sun’s declination N. 14° 24’ 30”. 
Moon's last quarter 9h. 56r, P.M. 


e [orders their extermination, 1853. 


Mahomedans create a disturbance at Tsin-téen in Yun-nan—the Ses 
10th Sunday after Trinity. Moon in Apogee, 5h. A.M. 
Sun's declination N. 12° 9’ 39". 


| Sun rises 5h. Slum; sets Gh. 29m.: twilight 1h, 81m. 


| St, Bartholomew's day. New Moon 2h. 6m. P.M. * Chinese Intercalary 
. — ‘ (Moon, 29 days. 


we SEERERERRES 


Uth Sunday after Trinity. 
St, Augustine. Sun's declination N. 9° 45°18". 
"|| St. John Baptist, beheaded. 


® As per Nnutical Almanac. © 
851, Hung-sew-tsenen (the T’hae-ping-wang) and his followers entered the 
the treasury anil took possession of the public granaries; having first’ 
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SEPTEMBER 1854. 


XXX DAYS. 


WEATHER.—By this time the monsoon is wholly broken up and the wind prevails from E. to N.E. 
temperature becomes very changeable, sometimes as great a range as 22-deg. occurring in the course 
aday. Although the weather is frequently damp much rain does not generally fall during the mon: 
‘The reverse however happened in 1850, in which no less than 16.67 inches were registered, 


KALENDAR, 


Chinese Intercalary Moon, 4th year Emp. Hienfung, 29 days. 
Siege of Hwae-k’hing-foo raised by the Rebels who proceed towards Na: 
12th Sunday after Trinity. Ukiogy seta 
Sun's declination® N. 7° 13’ 23”. 
Moon in Perigee, Oh. A.M. 
ES ge [twilight 14, 25 
Nativity of Bressep Vincin Many. Sun rises 5h. 45m.;. sets 6h. 1 
Ping-yang and Hung-ting in Shan-se taken about this time, 1853. 
13th Sunday after Trinity. Rebels quit Ch’hin-chow to go Northward, 
Sun's declination N. 4° 85’ 46", a 
Hwan-keuh taken about this time, 1853. 


=u eT 


Moon's last quarter 2h. 86m. P.M. 

Rebels take Yung-hing, Gnan-jin, Yew-heen, and Le-ling cities, north of 
Seen ca 9h. P.M. [Ch'hin-chow about this time, 1852. 
14th Sunday after Trinity. 

Sun's declination N. 1° 54°12". Rebels spring a mine under the walls of 


m. 
va hy (Chang-sha, 1852, 
St. Matthew's day. 
* New Moon 4h, 9m. P.M. 8th Chinese Moon, 30 days. 
St. Mary Magdalene. Autumn begins. Sun rises and sets 6h.: twilight 
15th Sunday after Trinity. £1, 30m 


Sun's declination S. 0° 49° 26". 


Michaelmas’ or St. Michael's day. Moon's first quarter 8h. 44m. P.M. 
St. Jerome. 
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‘ * As per Nautical Almanac, 
i N.B.—In 1851, during this month, the Kwang-se rebel Ling-shih-pa made an inroad upon and fixed his 
7 abode at Lo-king in Kwang-tung; the Viceroy subsequently drove him out. 


SEPTEMBER 1854. 


XXX DAYS. 


Mean temperature 76,4 in the Shade,—81.1 in the Sun. 
Mean height of the Barometer 29,966, 
Mean fall of rain 6,407 inches; average number of rainy days 11,0, 
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ae «OCTOBER 1854. 


XXXI DAYS. 
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3 
og s KALENDAR. 
Month. 

4 1 16th Sunday after Trinity. 8th Chinese Moon, 4th year Emp. Hienfung, 30 
et 2 Sun's declination® S. 3° 385". Moon in Perigee, 10h, A.M. [#ays. 
8 

4 
5 
j 6 Full Moon 3h. 43m. P.M. 
7 
8 Lith sumtey, after Trinity. Sun rises 6h. 15m.; sets 5h. 45m.: twilight 1h. 
9 ‘St, Denis. Sun's declination 5. 6° 14’ 42", [28m. 
10 Chin-hae taken, 1841,—1,600 Chinese slain. 
ll Yu-kien commits suicide, 1841. 
12 . 
18 Ningpo occupied by British forces, 1841. 
14 Moon's last quarter 9h. 49m. A.M. Moon in Apogee, 5h. P.M. 
15 18th Sunday after Trinity. Lung-ping and Pih-heang in Pih-chih-le, 
16 | m. Sun’s declination S. 8° 52/19". Sees gy erarenkrrry 
17 | tw. Ching-ting on borders on Shan-se and Pih-chih- ie besieged by the Rebels, 
18 | w St. Luke’s day. ~ (1853. 
19, | th. 
20 iF 
eed Ray [29 days, 
22 |. 19th Sunday after Trinity. New Moon 5h. 31m, A.M. 9th Chinese Moon, 
23+] m Sun's declination §. 11° 23’ 50”. Sun rises 6h. 29m.; sets 5h. 31m.: twi- 
a | m. Gates of Nanking closed against Lord Amherst, 1816, _ light 12. 25m. 
25 | ow, 4 
26 | th. : 
27 | fe Moon in Perigee, 5h. A.M. 
28 js. St. Simon’s and St. Jude's day. 
29/3. 20th Sunday after Trinity.. Moon's first quarter 3h. 10m. A.M. 
80 | m | Sun's declination S. 13° 46’ 52”. 
~ 81 -} tus | All Hallows’ Eee. 


y * As per Nantical Almanac. 
- bare this month, 1851, Pl sakegeye having long taken Yung-gnan, Yung-tow, and Moh-tsun ;—Woo-lan- 
attacked him there, and | is reported to have killed 7 to 800 of his followers and burnt their tents and weapons, 
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Day 
of 
Moon, 


Day 
C1 
Week. 


NOVEMBER 1854. : 


ps XXX DAYS. 


WEATHER.—The winter is now fairly set 
prevails from the N.W. steadily, and very little rain falls. 


in; the first frost appearing from the 12th tothe 20th, The wind 


Day | Day | Day A 
¢ KALENDAR. 
Month. | Week. | Moon, 
1 lw 11 |} AU Saints Day. 9th Chinese Moon, 4th year Emp. Hienfung, 29 days. , 
2 |, 12 || Sun's declination® 5. 14° 45’ 0". 
gs lf 13 
4} 14 
6 |. | 15 | 21st Sunday after Trinity. Partial Eclipse of the Moon, visible here, 
6 |m | 16 |} Sun's declination S. 15° 59'6". ri egy, 
7 | tt, 17 || Sun rises Gh. 42m. ;* sets 5h. 18m.: twilight 1h, 27m. 
8 | w 18 
9 | th 19 || Prince or Waxes born, 1841. Short- Sword- Society evacuate Amoy about 
wo lf 20 [this time, 1853. 
pb ie, 21 || St. Martin's day. Moon in Apogee, 2h. P.M. ip 
12 | 2. 22 || 22d Sunday after Trinity. 
13 jm 23° || Sun’s declination S. 17° 57’ 18". Moon's last quarter Gh, 15m, A.M. 
14 | tu. 24 
15 | w 25 
16 th, 26 
La 7: 27 
18 |. 28 
19 | &. 29 || 23d Sunday after Trinity. 
20. | m. 1 New Moon 6h. 8m. P.M. 10th Chinese Moon, 30 days, Sun's declination 
21 | tw. 2 Princess Rorat born, 1840. [s. “ tha Son rer ras 
22 | w. 3 St. Cecilia, .Sun rises Gh, 53m. ; sets 5A, 7m.: twilight 1h. 18m. 
23° | th, 4 || St. Clement. Moon in Perigee, 74. A.M. On this and the two succeeding 
a lf 5 [days the Rebels made their successive attacks on Chang-sha, 1852, 
25 | «. 6 ; 
2 | 2 7 | 24th Sunday after Trinity. é 
27 | m 8 || Sun’s declination S. 21° 8° 34". Moon's first quarter 10h. 46m, A.M. 
28 | tu. 9 
29 | we, 10 || The Rebels sprang another mine under the walls of Chang-sha and storm~ 
30 | th. 11 || St. Andrew's day. {ed the city through the breach, 1853.4 
: ——+# 
* As per Nauti¢al Almanac. + See Books of the T’hae-ping-wang Dynasty, page 63. 


N.B.—In this month, 1851, Generals Heang-yung and Pa-tsing-tih were deprived of rank for thelr neglect of 
military operations: 
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Day | Day 
Sf 
Month. | Week. | Moon, 


seH ds sscsrmsege 


[aaerceneos RARAARRARRHRRE 


Day 
of 


DECEMBER 1854. 


XXXI DAYS. 


England during the same month, but probably more clear and 
every day. 4 


KALENDAR. 


10th Chinese Moon, 4th year Emp, Hienfung, 30 days. Rebels raised the 
a [siege of Chang-sha, 1852. 

Advent Sunday. 

Sun's declination® §, 22° 15° 23", Full Moon 94. 40m. P.M. 


Sun rises 7h, Lm.; sets 44, 59m.: twilight 1h. 33m. 
Conception of Vinoin Many. 

Moon in Apogee, 7h, A.M. 

2d Sunday in Advent. 

Sun's declination 5, 23° 1’ 4". + 


Moon's last quarter 2h. 17m. A.M. — 


3a Sunday in Advent, 
Sun’s declination S. 23° 24° 29”. 


New Moon 5h. 53m. A.M. 11th Chinese Moon, 29 days. 
St. Thomas’ day. Moonin Perigee, 114, A.M. [Winter begins 5h.18m. P.M. 
Sun rises 7h, Sm. ; sets 4h. 57m.: twilight 1h. 35m. Sun enters Capricorn. 


Rebels attacked and took Han-yang in weetack Wee and sent a force to 
attack Woo-ch’hang in Hoo-pih 

deh Sunday in Advent. [the provincial capital 

Christmas’ Day. Sun's declination 5. 28° 24’ 54”. 

St. Stephen's day. Moon's first quarter 8h. 44m. P.M. 

St. John Evangelist’s day. : 


Innocents’ day. 


WrOSP rawr HOSP Pew SH Sk PR wh DEE eR wt 
BES covennuew SESSEREREESEESEEREEE 


BSSENSRESRBE ESSER ERES EE Seas aae gun 


Sun's declination S. 23° 6’ 54”. Sa The Chinese New Year will be on 
{ihe 17th not Lh of February, 1865 gp 


: * As per Nautical Almanae. 
F N.B.—During this wonth, 1851, Pa-tsing-tih died in the Camp before Yung-gnan. | 
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Lisr or Rewrers or Lanp at 
amounts of reserved A 
in advance Jor the Year 


ee = 


¥ 


24,000, Tee Committee, 
27,974, , Jardine, 


8,774... Kennedy, 


703 
thn} Ker 


10,743 
16 [11.460 


43412 


p. Ton 


RRRREABHK 


Seeslo sol 


16 | 12.164} 


17 | 12.870) 
18 | 13,580 
19 | 14.291! 
20 | 14.996 
21 | 15.707 
22° | 16,424) 
28 | 17.130 
24 | 17.852 
2s 18,560 
26 }19.272] 
27 | 19.984 
28 | 20.687 
29 | 21,395 
30 | 22.103) 
31 | 22.613} 
32 | 23.625 
33 | 24.236 
u“ 24.047 
35 | 25.658 
36 | 26.370 
37 | 27.076 
38 27.785 
39 | 28.496 
40 29.210 


42 30.632 
43 | 31.340) 
44 «132,053 
45 32.768 
46 | 33.470 
47 | 34.184 


Freight to be added. 


12,956 | 12.536 
13,071] 13.272 
| 13.797) 14.006 
14.520 | 14.741 
} 15.243] 15.475 
| 15.956] 16.200 
| 16,682] 16.944 
17.409] 17.679 
15,130) 15.413 
19.144 
19.583 | 


22.740 
22.457 | 22.812 
23,100 | 23.548 
| 23,900) 24.282 
| 24.020) 25,017 
25.950 | 25.750 
26,070) 26.485 
26.792 | 27.220 
27.514 | 27,955 
28,236 | 25.082 
28,964 | 29.416 
29.679} 30.151 


41 | 29,020) 30.404 | 30,884 


92.125) 31,615 
31.844 | 32.347 
32.570 | 33,090 
33.298] 33.830 
34,017 | 34.558 
34.736) 35.285 


48 | 34,892 | 35.456 | 36.027 
49 | 35.600) 36.174) 36.754 
50 | 36.308) 36,890| 37.489 
51 | 87,017| 37.628] 38.231 
52 | 87.728) 38.348] 38,960 
53 | 38.440| 39,068| 39.092 
54 | 99,152] 39.788 | 40.436 
55 | 39.862 | 40.508) 41,161 
56 | 40,568 | 41.228) 41.696 
57 | 41.276| 41.950] 42.630 
58 | 41,989 / 42.678] 43.565 
59 | 42.700| 43,395 | 44,092 


44,120) 44.833 


of 50 feet,. 


12.723} 12, 
13.473 
14.216 
14.965 
15,715 
16.465 
17.207 
17.950 
18,692 
19.442 
20,192 | 20.494 
20,934 | 21.251 
21.677 | 22.010 
22.412 | 22.767 
23.169 | 23.528 
23.912 | 24.282 
24.656 | 25.032 
25.403 | 25.800 
26.153 | 26.555 
26,900) 27.318 
27.044 | 28.071 
28,388 | 28.829 
29.130 | 29.580 
29,880 | 30.337 
30.622 | 31,094 
$1,874) 31. 
32,115 | 32.6 
32.857 | 33.367 
33.815] 34.136 
34.360) 34.892 
35.100 | 35.648 


35.850 | 36.406 
36.592 
37.34 
38.084 
38.834 | 39. 
39.577 | 40.196 
40,519) 40.953 
41,076/ 41.710 
41.811 | 42.464 
42.560) 43,218 
43,303 | 43.976 


44.048) 44.732 
44.789) 45.492 
45,546) 46.257 


A Table showing the COsT OF TEA, with all Charges, (except Freight) 
included —Tea as bought by the Picul and sold by the Pound Acoirdupois, 


46.187 
46.968 


Method of calculating this Table. 
— 


Add 6 p. cent to the number of 
the product into Dollars 
pei ad so Paaas ated add 4 p. cent, 

after bringing the Dollars into 
Sterling—divide by 12,933, or equal 
to 1 pecul less 3 p. cent Loss in 


51239 61,940 


TREATY ‘ 

CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA — 
AND THE TA-TSING EMPIRE, ae 

July 3d, 1844, at Wenghid, by their Excellencies + 

Eaich Cushing and Hieviae. te ; 


(Comprised in 8,982 Chinese Characters.) 


The United States of Amerien and th ‘s either of the said five ports to any other of them. 
ewpire, desiring to establish firm, I and Hat said vessels shall not unlawfully enter the 
sincere friendship between the two natior ve other poris of China, nor ecarsy on n clandestine 
wesolved (0 fix, iu a tanner clear and positive, by and fraudulent trae along the cousts thereof, Aud 
means of « Treaty or general convention of peace, any vessel, belonging tog citi: of the United — 
amity aud commerce, the rules which shall in States, which ‘violates thi€ provision shall with her 
future be mutually observed in the intercourse of cargo be subject to confiscation to the Chinese 
their respective conntries: for which most desir government, F a: 
able object, the president of the United States lias Any. 1V.—For th 
conferred full powers on their commissioner Caleb 
Cushing, envoy extraordinary and minister ple- 
nipotentiary of the United States to China, and 
the august sovereign of the TA Txing Empire, 
on his minister and coumissioncr extraordinary 
Kivi 


i¢ stperintendence and regula- 
tion of the concerns of citizens of the United States 
doing business at the said five ports, the govern- 
ment of the U: States may sppoint consuls, 
or other officers “at the same, who shall be duly 
7 r i recognized as such by the officers of the Chinese 
of the Imperial House, a vice-guardian of government, and shall hold oficial intercourse 
if apparent, governor-general of the Two and correspondence with the latter, either persound 
Kwang, and superintendent general of the trade o¢ in writin , WS Occasion May require on terms of 
aud foreign intercourse of the five ports. And the equality reciprocal roapents tf deeaiucutully 
said comiuisstoners, after having exchanged their ~ treited or aggrieved in any way by the local au- 
said full powers, and duly considered thy premises, thorities, the said officers on the one hand shzil 
have agreed to the following articles, have the right to make representation of the same = 
Ant. 1.—There shall be a perfect, permanent to the superior officers of the Chinese government, —« 


eats Ce 


and universal peace, and & sincere and cordial who will sce that full uiry and strict justice be 
amity between the United States of America on had in the preinises, and id, the 
the one part, and the ‘T4Vsing Empire, on the said consuls will carefull of un- 


other part, and between their people respectively necessary offense to or cullision owith the officers 
without exception of persons or places. and people of China. : DF 

Art. II,—Citizens of the United States resort- Aw. V.--At each of the saidive ports, citi- 
ing to China, for the purposes of commerce will zens of the United States, lawfully engaged: in 
pay the duties of import and export prescribed in ecommerce shall be permitied to import from their — 
the ‘Tariff which is fixed by and made a part of own or any other ports into China, and sell there, — 
this Treaty. ‘They shall in no case be subject to and purelinse therein and export to their own or | 


a 


i ew 


other or higher duties than are or shall be required any other ports all manner of merchandise, ote > ete 
of the people of any other nation whatever. Fees which the importation Or exportution in Hot pro- ov 
and charges of every sort are wholly abolished, hibited by this Treaty, paying the duties thereon, 

and officers of the revenue who may be guilty of which are ibed by the Twriff hereinbefore — E 
exaction shall be punished according to the laws. ‘established, and no other charges whatsoever ; z; 
of China, If the Chinese government desite'to ~ Ayy VI.—Whenever any merchant vessel be- Th 
motility in any respect the said “Tariff, such wio-— longing to th e ‘ ; 
difications shall be made only in consultation with  ¢hie on fi 


consuls or other functionaries thereto duly au- lodged with the consul, 
thorized in behalf of the United Stats, and with agsirs, who will re 


conseut thereof. And if additional advantages Or signer of customs, ai 


States afd the citizens thereof shall be“entitled snd one ‘mace ton, if she be of the burden ae : 


1 of 


to proceed at pleasure, with their vessels and tonnage duty, shall haye occasion to go to any 


her cargo, the consul or person charged with 

affairs, will report the same to the commissioner 

of customs, who, on the departure of the said 

vessel, shall note in the port clearance that the 

tonnage duties have been paid, and report the 

same to the other custom-houses: in which case, 
_ on entering another port, the said vessel shall only 
pay duty there on her cargo, but shall not be 
rabjct to the payment of tonnage duty a second 
ime. 

Arr. VIL.—No tonnage duty shall be required 
on boats belonging to citizens of the United States, 
employed in the conveyance of passengers, bag- 
gage, Ictters, and articles of provision or others 
not subject to duty, to or from any of the five 
ports. All cargo boats, however, conveying mer- 
chandise subject to duty, shall pay the regular 
tonnage duty of one mace per ton, provided they 
belong to citizens of the United States, but not if 
hired by them from subjects of China, 

Axt. VIIL.—Citizens of the United States for 
their vessels bound in, shall be allowed to engage 
pilots who will report said vessels at the passes, 
ba ane “et ae Lay when the oe 

uties have paid, they may eng: ts 
to leave port, It shall be lawful for then ta hire 
at pleasure servants, comp » linguists and 
writers, and passage or cargo and to em- 
ploy laborcrs, seamen and persons for whatever 
necéssary service, for a reasonable compensati 
to be agreed on by the parties, or settled by aj 
plication to the consular officer of their own govern~ 


breaking bulk; in which case ht will not be sub- 
ject to pay tonnage or other duties or charges, 
until, on his arrival at another port, he shall pro- 
ceed to discharge cargo, when he will pay the 
duties on vessel and cargo according to law. And 
the tonnage duties’ shall be held due after the ex- 
piration of said forty-eight hours. 

Ant. XI.—The superintendent of customs in 
order to the collection of the proper duties, will, 
on application made to him through the consul 
appoint suitable officers, who shall proceed, in the 
presence of the captain, supercargo or consignee, 
to make ajust and fair examination of all goods 
in the act of being discharged for importation, or 
Jaden for exportation, on board any merchant 
vessel of the United States. And if dispute oveur 
in regard to the value of goods subject to ad 
valorem duty, or in regard to the amount of tare, 
and the same cannot be satisfactorily arranged by 
the parties, the question may within twenty-four 
hours, and not afterwards, be referred to the 
said consul to adjust with the superintendent of 
customs, 

Arr. XIL—Sets of standard balances and also 
weights and measures duly prepared, stamped and 
sealed according to the standard of the custom- 
house of Canton, shail be delivered by the super- 
intendent of customs to the consuls of each of the 
five ports, to secure uniformity and prevent con- 
fasion in the measure and weight of merchandise. 

Ant. XUL—The tonnage duty on vessels be- 
longing to citizens of the United States shall be 


ment without interference on the part of the local paid on their being admitted to entry. Duties of 


officers of the Chinese goverument, 


Ant. IX,—Whenever merchant vessels belong-— 
ing to the United States shall have entered port, 
the superintendent of customs will, he see fit, 
appoint custom-house officers to guard said ves-— 
sels, who may live on board the ship or their own 
boats at their convenience ; but provisions for the 
subsistence of said officers shall be made by the 
superintendent of customs, and they shall not be 
entitled to anyAllowance from the vessel or owner 
thereof and they shall be subject to suitable pu- 
nishment for any exaction practised by them in 
violation of this regulation. < 


Ant. X. enever a merchant vessel belong- 
ing to the United States shall cast anchor in either 
of the ports, the supercargo, master or con- 
signee will, within forty-eight hours, deposit the 
ship's papers in the hands of the consul, or person 
charged with affairs of the United States, who will 

_ cause to be communicated to the superintendent 
of customs a true report of the name and tonnage 
of such vessel, the names of her men, and of the 
fos on board, which being done, the superin- 

lent will give a permit for the discharge of her 

-, cargo. And the master, super: , OF consignee, 
if he proceed to discharge the cargo without such, 
permit, shall incur a fine of five hundred dollars, 

th so discharged without permit shall 
to forfeiture to the Chinese government. 

of any vessel in port desire to 

of the it shall be law- 


_ Import shall be paid on the discharge of the goods, 
and duties of export on the lading of the same. 
When all such daties shall have been paid, and 
not before, the superintendent of customs shall 
givea port clearance, and the cousul shall return 
the ship's papers, so that she may depart on her 
voyage. pe duties shall be paid to the shroffs 
authorized by the Chinese government to receive 
the same in its behalf. Duties payable by mer- 
chants of the United States shall be received either 
in sycee silver or in foreign money, at the rate of 
exchange as ascertained by the regulations now in 
force. And imported goods, on their resale or 
transit in ay part of the empire shall be subject 
to the imposition of no higher duty than they are 
accustomed to pay at the date of this Treaty. 

Ant. XIV.—No goods on board any merchant 
vessel of the United States in port, are to be 
transhipped to another vessel, unless there be par- 
ticular occasion therefor, in which case the oc- 
~ casion shall be certified by the consul to the su- 
perintendent of customs, who may. appoint officers 
to examine into facts, and permit the transhipment. 

And if atly goods be transhipped without such 

application, inquiry and permit, they shall be 
subject to be forfeited to the Chinese government. 

Anr. XV.—The former limitation of the trade 
of foreign nations to certain persons appointed at 
Canton by the government, and commonly called 
hong merchants, having been abolished, citizens 
of the United States, engaged in the purchase or 
sale of goods of import or export, are permitted 


| to trade with any and all subjects of China with- 


out distinction, they shall not be subject to any 
new. limitations nor impeded in their business by 


t monopolies or other injurious rertrictions. 


Art. XVI.—The Chinese government will not 
hold itself responsible for any debts which may 
happen to be due from subjects of China to citizens 
of the Un ates, or for frauds committed by 
them; but citizens of the United States may seek 
redress in law; and on suitable representation 
being made to the Chinese local authorities through 
the consul, they will cause due examination in the 
premises, and®take all proper steps to compel 
satisfaction, But in case the debtor be dead or 
without property, or have absconded the creditor 
cannot be indemnified according to the old system 
of the cohong so called. And if citizens of the 
United States be indebted to subjects of China, 
the latter may seek redress in the same way through 
the consul, but without any respousibility for the 
debt on the part of the United States. 


Ant. XVU.—Citizens of the United States 
residing or sojourning at any of the ports open to 
foreign commerce shall enjoy all proper accom 
modation in obtaining houses and places of bi 
ness or in hiring sites from the inhabitants on 
which to construct houses and places of business 
and also.hospitals, churches and cemeteries. The 
local authorities of the two governments shall select 
in concert the sites for the foregoing objects, having 
due regard to the feelings of the people in the 
location thereof; an@ parties interested will fix 
the"rent by mutual agreement, the proprietors on 
the one’hand, not demanding any exorbitant price, 
nor the merchants on the other unreasonably in- 
sisting on particular spots, but each conducting 
with justice and moderation, And any desecra- 
tion of said cemeteries by subjects of China shall 
be severely punished according to law. At the 
places of anchorage of the United States, the ci- 
tizens of the United States, merchants, seamen or 
other sujourning there, may pass and repass in ty, 
immediate neighbourhood, but they shall not at 
their pleasure make excursions into the country 
among the villages at large, nor shall their repair 
to public marts for the purpose of disposing of 
goods unlawfully, and in fraud of the revenue. 
And in order to the preservation of the public 
peace, the local officers of government, at each of 
the five ports shall in concert with the 
define the limits beyond which it shall not be 
lawful for citizens of the United States to go. 


Art. XVITI.—It shall be lawful for the officers 
or citizens of the United States to employ scholars 
and people of any port of China without distinc- 
tion of persons to teach any of the languages of 
the empire, and to assist in literary labors; and 
the persons so employed shall not for that cause 
be subject to any injury on the part either of the 
government or of individuals, and it s! in like 
manner be lawful for citizens of the Unit 
to purchase all manner of books in China. 


Ant. XIX.—AIl citizens of the United States 
in China peaceably attending to their affairs beii 
placed on a common footing of amity and 
will with subjects of cay shall ces and 
enjoy for themselves, and every thing apper- 
taining to them, the special protection of the local 
authorities Of government, who shall defend them 
from all insult or injury of any sort on the part of 
the Chinese. If their dwellings or Beery be 
threatened or attacked by mobs, incendiaries or 
other violent and lawless persons, the local officers 


prevent fraud, on the revenue, shall cause ex- 


“tion, the superintendent of customs shall detect 


States security, and 


on requisition of the consul will immediately des- _ 
patch a military force to disperse the rioters, aud 
will apprehend the guilty individuals and punish 
them to the utmost rigor of the law. 

Arr. XX.—Citizens of the United States who 
may have imported merchandise into any of the 
free ports of China, and paid the duty thereon, if 
they desire to re-export the same in part or-in 
whole to any other of the said ports, shall be en- 
titled to make application through their consul, to 
the superintendent of customs, who, in order to 


amination to be made by suitable officers to sce 

that the duties paid on such goods as are entered 

on the custom-house books correspond with the 
representation made, and that the goods remain 

with their original marks unchanged, and shall - 

then make a memorandum in the port clearance 

of the goods and the amount of duties paid‘on the 

same and deliver the same to the merchant, and 

shall also certify the facts to the officers of cus- 

toms of the other ports; all which being done, on * * 
the arrival in port of the vesselin which the goods 

re laden, and every thing being found on ex- 
amination there to correspond, she shali be per- 
mitted to break bulk aud land the said goods, 
without being subject to the payment of any ad-  — 
ditional duty thereon. But ifon such examina- . 


E 
: 


eta ie Oe 


ve 


any fraud on the revenue in the case, then the 
goods shall be subject to forfeiture and confisea- 
tion to the Chinese government. 

Ant. XXIL—Subjects of China who may be 
guilty of any criminal act towards citizens of the 
United States shall be arrested and punished by 
the Chinese autlfbrities according to the laws of — 
China. And citizens of the’ United States who 
moy commit any erime in China, shall be subject: 
to be tried and punished only by the consul or 
other public functionary of the United States 
thereto authorized according to the laws of the ~ 
United States. And in order to the prevention ~ 
of all controversy aud disaffection, justice shall 
be equitably and impartially administered on both , 


Arr. XXII.—Rolations of peace and amity 
between the United States and China being esta- 
blished by this treaty, and the vessels ofthe United 
States being admitted to trade, freely to and from . 
the Me ops of China | to foreign cominerce, — 
itis insite in case at any tine here~ 
after China be at war with any foreign 
nation whatever, and should for that cause exclude 
‘sucli nation from entering her still the ves~ 
sels of the United States shall not the less con- — 


flag be fraudulently gah to enable the enemy's 
ships with thetr cargoes to enter the ports of China: 
all such vessels so offending shall be subject * 
to forfeiture and ‘confiscation to the Chinese gov- A 


Art. XXIII.—The consuls of the United States 
at each of the five ports open to foreign trade, 


shall make annually to the respective governors- 
ge 1 thereof, a detailed TREE of the number 
of vessels belonging to the United States which 
have entered and left said ports during the year, 
and of the amonnt and value of goods imported in 
said vessels, for transmission to and inspection of 
the Bonrd of Revenue, 


Ant. XXIV.—If citizens of the United States 
have special sion to address any communica- 
tion to the Chinese local officers of government, 
they shall submit the same to theirconsnl or other 
officer to determine if the language be proper and 
respectful, and the matter just and right, in which 
event, he shall transinit the same to the appro- 
priate authorities for their consideration and action 
inthe premises, In like manner, ifsubjects of China 
have special occasion to address the consul of the 
United States, they shall submit the comrmunica- 
tion to local authorities of their own government, 
to determine if the language be respectful and 
-proper, and the matter just and right: in which 
case the said authorities will transmit the same to 


the consul or other officer for his consideration — 


and action in the premises. And if controversies 
arise between citizens of the United States and 
subjects of China, which cannot be amicably set- 
tled otherwise, the same shall be examined and 


decided conformably to justiceand equity by the 


public officers of the two nations acting in con- 
junction, ’ 


Arr. XXV.—All questions in regard fo rights 
whether of property or person, arising between 
citizens of the United States in China shall be 
ject to the jurisdiction and regulated by the 


authorities of their own govetim Aud all 
controversies occuring in China bet citizens 
of the United States and the subjects of any other 


government shall be regulated by the treaties 
existing between the United States and such goy- 
ernments respectively without interference on the 
part of China. 


Ant. XXVI.—Merehant vessels of the United 
Stutes being in the waters of the five ports of 
China open to foreign commerce, will be under 
the jurisdiction of the officers of their own gov- 
ernment, who with the masters and owners thereof 
will manage the same without control on the part 
of China. For injuries done to the citizens or the 
commerce of the United States by any forsign 
power, the Chinese government will not hold itself 
bound to make reparation. But if the merchant 
vessels of the United States while within the 
waters over which the Chinese government ex- 
ercises jurisdiction, be plandered by robbers or 
pirates, then the Chinese local authorities civil 
and military, on receiving information thereof will 


arrest the said robbers or pirates, and punish them — 


according to law, and will cause all the propert: 
which cau be recovered, to be placed in the finds 
of the vearest consul, or other officer of the United 
States to be by him restored to the true owner. 
But if by reason of the extent of territory and 
numerous population of China, it shall in any ease 
happen that the robbers cannot be apprehended, 
and the property only in part recovered, then the 
law will take its course in, regard to the local au- 
thorities, Lut the Chinese government will not 
auake indeumity for the goods lost. 


Ant. XXVIL—If any vessel of the United 
States shall be wrecked or stranded on the coast 
of China, and be subjected to plunder or other 
damage the proper of government, on re- 
ceiving information of the fact, will immediately 
adopt measures for their relief and security, and 
the persons on board shall receive friendly treat- 
ment, and be enabled to repair at once to the most 
convenient of the five ports and enj# all facilities, 
for obtaining supplies of provisions and water, 
And if a vessel shall be forced in whatever way to 
take refuge in any port other than one of the five 
ports, than in like manner the persons on board 

shall receive friendly treatment, and the means of 
safely and security. 


Ant, XXVITI.—Citizens of the United Statés, 
their vessels and property shall not be subject to 
any embargo; nor shall they be sei: F forcibly 
tained for any pretence of the public service, 
but they shall be suflered to prosecute their com- 
merce in quiet, and without molestation or em- 
barassment. f : 


Ant, XXIX.—The local authorities of the Chi- 
nese government will cause to be appreheuded all 
mutineers or deserters from on board the vessels 
of the: United States in China, and will deliver 
them up to the consuls oi officers for pu- 
nishment. And if criminals, subjects of China, 
take refuge in the houses or on board the vessels 
of citizens of the United States, they shall not be 
harbored or concealed, but shall be delivered wu) 
to eee on due requisition by the Chinese local 
officers addressed to those of the United States, 
The merchants, seamen and other citizens of the 
United States shall be under the superintendence of 
the appropriate officers of their government. If 
individu: 


of either nation commit acts of violence 
and disorder, use arms to the injurylof others, or 
create disturbances, enda ing life, the officers 


of the two governments will exert themselves to 
enforce order, and to maintain the publie peace — 
by doing impartial justice in the premises, 


Ant. XXX.—-The superior authorities of the 
United States and of China, in corresponding to- 
gether shall do so on terms of equality, and in the ~ 
form of mutnal communication (chau hiwui). The 
consuls and the local officers, civil and military 
in corresponding together, shall likewise employ — 
the style form of mutual communication — 
(chan wut); when inferior officers of the one 
government address superior officers of the other, 
they shall do so in the style and form of memorial 
(shin chin). Private individuals in addressing 
superior officers shall employ the style of petition 
(pin ching). In novcase shall any terms or style ~ 
be suffered which shall be offencive or disrespect- 
ful to either party. And it is agreed that no pre- 
sents under oo ean, or form whatever shall 
ever be demanded of the United States by China, 
or of China by the United States. 


Ant. XXXJ.—Communications from the gov- 
ernment of the United States to the court of China 
shall be transmitted through the medium of the 
imperial commissioner charged with the super- 
intendence of the concerns of foreign nations with 
China, or through the governor-general of the 
Liéng Kwang, that of Min and Cheh, or that of 
the Lifug Kiang. ~ 


Aur. XXXII.—Whenever ships of war of the 
United 


ates, in cruising for the protection of the 
of their country, shall arrive at any of 
China, the commanders of said ships, 
and the superior local authorities of government 
shall hold intercourse together in terms of equallty. 
and courtesy in token of the friendly relations of 
their respective nations. And the said ships of 
war shall enjoy all suitable facilities on the part 
ot the Chinese government in the purchase of 
provisions, procuring water and making repairs if 
accasion requires, ~ 

Ant. XXXITL—Citizens of the United States 
who shall attempt to trade clandestinely with such 


of the ports of China as are not open to foreign © 


commerce, or who shall trade in opium or any 
other contraband article of merchandise, shall be 
subject to be dealt with by the Chinese govern- 
ment, without being entitled to any countenance 
or protection from that of the United States; and 
the United States will take measures to ent 
their flag from being abused by the subjects of 
other nations as a cover for the violation of the 
laws of the empire. . 


Ant, XXXIV.—When the present convention 
shall have been defiuftively concluded it-shall be 
obligatory on both powers, and its provisions shall 
not be altered without grave cause; but, inasmuch 
as the circumstances of the several ports of China 
open to foreign commerce are different, experience 


may shew that inconsiderable modifications ar 
juisite in those parts which relate to commerce 
and navigations; in which case the two govern- 
ments will at the expiration of twelve years from 
the date of the said convention treat amicably con- 
cerning the same, by the means of suitable 
sons appointed to conduct such negotiation. And 
when ratified, this treaty shall be faithfully ob- 
served in all its parts by the United States and 
China, and by every citizen and subject of each. 
And no individual state of the}United States can 
appoint or send a minister to China to call in 


question the provisions of the same, 
The it treaty of peace, amity and com- 
merce shall be ratified and ed by the pre- 


sident of the United States by and with the advice 
Stgust sovereign ofthe TA Tuing Ecapine, ted the 
al BOvi ™m an 
ea shall be exchanged wi eighteen 
months from the date of the signature thereof, or 
sooner if possible, 


In faith whereof we the respective plenipotenti- 
aries of the United States of Anadis; and of the 
T& Tsing Empire as aforesaid have signed and 
sealed these presents. Done at Wanghid this third 
day of July in the year of our Lord Jesus Christ 
oor ad ei Es bpadied And. forts. ey snd 
of Téukwang the twenty fourth year, mon 
and eighteenth day. 
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\"* Canton to Shanghae and pie#cerad, per Steamer from yt 


OFFICES. 


Marine Assugance.— 


Colonial Life Assurance Com, oy * at 
ental Insurance Society ‘ as a) 
Do. Do, Do, i ae: ‘ 


New York Mutual Insurance Company, 


Beare & Co. 


Bombay Insuranee Compan; 
Royal Exchange, London, 
Union Insurance Society, C 
London Assurance, «.++++ 


Gunes, Bonus & Co. re 


Amicable Insurance, London, «+. +e+e+ese+ seers 


Canton Insurance Office, od cate are! 
Triton Insurance Company, 
Bombay Insurance Society, .. 
Bengal Insurance Society, 
Reliance Marine Insurance Company, 


Tanvine, Maturson & Co. 


Equitable Insurance, London, . 
Hongkong Insurance Company, « 


Sun Mutual Insurance Compan: 
Victoria Insurance Company 


Asiatic Marine Insurance Office, ..++++++4++++0+ 
ing InsuRANcE.— — 

Imperiai Fire Insurance Company of London, ..... £ 

Globe Insurance, London, ...-seee ee eecreeeneed 


Alliance Life and Fire Assurance Company, 
For Fire Assurance,| £ 


Sun Fire Insurance Office, London, ..« 
Royal Insurance Company of Liverpool <+ ++ 4++++| & 


—P, &0. Co, Steamen's Insusance.— ee 


10,00 BLENKis, Basie &Cos 
10,000 Dinom, Guay & Co. e 


\ JARDINE, Marusion & Co. 


‘Linpsay. & Co. 


James Hartley § Co.'s London Insurance Agency, |}. .. | ++ 


Noy. to st June,....... limit, Drs. 30,000 
en) 25,0007 
gy 15,000 
vy 10,000 
n Bl 
n» 30, 
yy 15,000 
vy 40,000 


from Ist June to Ist Nov.,.., 
Do. Do. Do. brady hey arb Ist Nov, to Ist June,. 


Steamers to India all Seasons, ..... 
Sailing-vessels to India, from Ist Qctr. 


from 28th 
Roceiving-vessels, ,....,, 


REMARKS 


ON THE 


NAVIGATION OF THE YANG-TSZE-KEANG ; 
NOW REVISED AND CORRECTED BY THE AUTHOR 
WALTER MACFARLANE, 

Commander of the “Island Queen,” 


+2 


Vessets bound to Shanghae, should make the Barren Islands or Saddle 
Group, in the Northerly monsoon, as being the most weatherly land full; 
but in the South-west monsoon, it is more advisable to steer for Monte 
Video, a bold precipitous island, about 40 miles more southwards, 

If late in the day, anchorage should be sought under the Saddle Islands, 
which afford shelter, in both monsoons. - 

Leaving the Saddle Islands, keep the North Saddle bearing about S.E. 
by E. to pass Gutzlaff, at‘a distance of about 15 or 16 miles; and no stranger 
ought to enter the river, without seeing Gatzlaff, until some mark be erected, 
for the North Sand head. 

Thus far, the tide sets N.W. by W. and S.E. by E. from 1} to3} knots; 
but it is affected greatly, both in direction and velocity, by the prevailing wind. 

Steering on to the North-westward, bring Gutzlaff to bear S.S.E, and 
sink it, on that bearing, which will be, at a distance of about 22 miles; after 
which steer N.W. 4 W. and if the low land be not soon seen, on the port bow; 
keep more westerly by the lead, which is here a safe guide. The deepest 
water is near the North Bank, which should always be approached with cau- 
tion, as it shoals very suddenly, When the first point bears W. by N. or W. 
the water deepens to 6 fathoms; this point should be passed about 2 miles 
off, as the Bank extends 4 long way out, and there are several knolls off it, 
on which ships have touched, 

Having passed the point, gradually close with the shore to a mile, and 
keep it about that distance, until the beacon at Woosung is seen. There 
are shoal patches a mile off shore, Block-house island bearing North. 

If working up from the Saddle Islands, do not bring Gutzlaff to the 
eastward of South, until 15 or 16 miles to the northward of it, when, it may 
be brought to bear S.S.E. and you will then be on the edge of the South 


Bank. 


* 


re 


You may now stand to the westward, nearly into the vessels draught, 
bearing in mind, that the flood sets W.S.W. round the S.E. edge of it, and 
the ebb contrary. ; 

All vessels should keep, as near as possible, to this Bank, and not wait 
for a shoal cast to tack, when standing to the North-eastward. 

The defect in the directions, hitherto given, is chiefly, that vessels are 
not advised, to get hold of the South Bank, as soon as possible; and courses 
and distances to be made good are given, where there are no marks available, 
and the strength and direction of the tide are constantly varying. 

From the Saddle Islands to Woosung, the tide generally sets N.W. by 
W. and S.E. by E. when fully made; if no cause, such as N.E, gales or heavy 
rains interfere; but the flood makes first to the southward, then S.W., and 
N.W. at the entrance of the river; the ebb making North, passing by N.E. to 
S.E. and it is, at turn of tide, that most caution is necessary, to avoid being 
set out of the channel: I have found the set of the ship, pretty correctly, by 
the deep sea lead, and haye, on several occasions, gone up the river, at night, 
by its guidance. 

Having passed the first point, which the “ Conway's" surveyors mention 
to be distinguishable, by a large tree; (although I could never make out any 
tree there, sufficiently remarkable ;—work up from } of a mile, to 2 miles off 
shore, and do not wait for a second shoal cast, on the North side. The nar- 
rowest part of the channel, is where, the house on Block-house Island bearing 
N.E. by E. It is here about 1} mile wide. 

When the ships at Woosung are open, a peaked tower, near the town of 
Poushan, will be seen to the westward; and on the embankment, in front of 
it, a beacon, which must be kept a little open, to the southward of the tower; 
until another large beacon,,at the entrance of the Shanghai river is on, be- 
tween two Joss poles behind it, painted red, and bearing W.S.W. This last 
is an excellent mark for the channel, which is very contracted. ‘The beacon 
may be brought a little open, on each side of the poles and the water shoals 
gradually on each side; but, the tide does not set exactly fair through. 

The foregoing remarks apply to vessels of a heavy draught; say 18 feet. 
Small craft may use much more freedom, closing with the South Bank, when 

*Gutzlaff is 12 or 15 miles off to the southward and working up with the lead 
for a guide, never coming over half 3 fathoms, if near low water to the North- 
eastward. The southern shore is to be depended on all the way; but, when 
within 10 miles of Woosung, the Bank is very steep, and should not be ap- 
proached, under } of a mile. 

I offer the following suggestions, for rendering the Navigation of the 
Yang-tsze-keang comparatively safe and simple, which may be effected at a 
trifling cost, considering the valuable trade of Shanghai. 


There is, off the southern end of the North Sand, a spit or patch, having 
4 or 5 fathoms close to, on each side; which is the principal danger, on en- 
tering the river. I would therefore recommend that a Light vessel should be 
placed in the bight, between this spit and the main Bank, where, with good 
heavy ground tackle, she would ride out any weather. “A vessel of 100 tons 
strongly built, on the principle of the Light vessels, at the Sand heads of the 
Hoogly, would be large enough. She should be fitted with a light, to be 
distinguishable from a ship’s light, or those that the fishermen often show; 
and visible at least 7 miles distant. She should be supplied with two coir 
cables, as well as with chains, in order to enable her to ride to the high sea 
that sometimes occurs; and she should, also, be provided with a life boat, 
and a European should continually be on board, sufficiently acquainted with 
the river, and with the indications of the weather to warn vessels, by signal 
or otherwise, of approaching danger. j 

In addition to the light, I would place a buoy off the N.W. end of the 
spit, and another off the South end, which, I think, is all that would be ne- 
‘cessary, in any ordinary weather; but, in standing in from sea, I am de- 
cidedly of opinion, that a stranger should not attempt to run into the river, 
unless certain of getting withim the bar, if, there are indications of bad 
weather; but rather, he should seek anchorage among the islands, or else put 
to sea for the night; the former would be preferable, in heavy weather, for, 
unless a good sailer, a vessel would not fetch up again, in the N.E. monsoon, 
The tides are so strong, and at times, so uncertain in direction, that the best 
acquainted persons, cannot hope to keep a correct reckoning, at night; and it 
would prove very rough riding, should a ship attempt to anchor, between 
Gutzlaff and the North Sands, in a gale. 


I think it quite useless, attempting to erecta beacon on the Sand, with 


the means that would be available here; as the tide runs with great velocity, 
and I am not aware, that any part of the patch has less, than 9 feet water on 
it. The flood often comes in, with a heavy bore or roller, when a Southerly 

wind is blowing; and‘I do not think, that a sufficient foundation could be 
’ formed, to justify the expectation of a beacon standing the combined action 
of the wind and tide, 


ce 
No doubt, a beacon might be placed, on the North Sand itself, where it 


dries, in many ways; for instance, by sinking a foundation in iron tanks; but, 
it would be, at a greater distance from the channel ;—and altogether, would 
be less useful, than a floating light. 
_ WALTER MACFARLANE. 
Island Queen, 234 December, 1851, 
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LIST OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS, &e., 
AT SHANGHAE. 


Abraham, E., « 
Adamson, W, Re « 
Alcock, Rutherford, 
Allrajee, R.,. 


Mercantile Assistant, 


Aspinall, W. G., 
Awan, ..... 
Ayer, W. E., . 
Baleton, C. Wi. . 
Barradas, M. 
Batt, J.T, 
Baylies, H. P, 
Baylies, 
Veale, T. 


Rennetts, G. 
Hessitres, V 
Bidet, A,. 
Rirdscye, T. 


Woosung. 


Bomanjee, C. 
Bomanjec, 
Booker, 
Boone, Rt. Rev. W. J., 0.0. 


Carpenter, Rev. 8. 
Car, R. P.,, 
Carvalho, A. Hf. 
Chape, G., ... 
Christy, Thomas, Jr. 
Clark, D. O, 


i. 
Connelly, Andrew, 
Coutts, GW. 


Dann, John, 


Eavens, Daniel, . 


Halton, E., 
Hamud, 8) 


Hogg, James, 
Hogg, Wm., (Hi: 
Holliday, Jobn, 
Holtz, Andreas, 
Hooper, James, 
Hubertson, Geo. P., 
Hudson, C. W,, 
Hutchison, W., 
Huttleston, John T., 
Jenkins, Rev, Dr. 
Tones, Miss C., 
Jones, M 

Jordan, 

Kay, Wm. 

Keith, Rev. C, 
Kennedy, H. H. 
Keppel, A. 

King, C. 

King, D. O., (Prussian Consul 


Lockhart, Wm. 
Lourelro, E. 
Loureiro, F. 
Loureiro, J 
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+| Merchant, .....04....+++/P. S. and N. M. Lungrana, 
Mereantile 
Macandrew, 

Macandrew, L, 
McCan, K., 


McCu » Al 
MacDonald, J., 
Macduff, H, C, B. 
Mackenzie, K. R. 
Mackenzie, W., 
MeKenzie, D. 
McKenzie, J., 
Maclean, J. L., 
Maitland, 8., .. 
Major, R. O. 
Maltby, C. 
Manjee, Iairaj, 
Marker, D. P., 
Matheson, C. 8., 
Meadows, Thos. Taylor, 
Medhurst, Rev. Dr, H. H., 
Meredith, R., . 
Miller, John, 
Milne, Rev. Wi 
Monereiff, Thom: 
Montigny, C. de,.. 
Mookree, Shumsoodees 
Mottley, Geo., m.n.c. 
Mugford, John, 
Muirhead, Rey 
Murphy, H. D., 
Murray, John Ivor, 
Nelson, Rev, R., 


‘Cassumbhoy, Nathabhoy and Co, 


onegalen tose Case and Se 
ine, Matheson and Co. 


*| Amecroodeen and Jafferbhoy and Co, 
«| Hospital Shi (Be. William.) Woosung. — 


Perceval, Alex., 
Pert, Robert, 
Phillips, M., 


Points, J. 
Potter, D., 
Potter, M 
Pellan, © 
Pyke, Thomas, 
Ranken, A. A., 
Rawlinson, T, R. 


Ross, J. B,,. 
Roundy, H., 


Nozario, P. J. do, ... 
Rustomjee, C., 
Santos, A, dos, 
Bapoorjee, A., 


Shellin, 
Sillar, Dy eee 
Sillar, J.C.,. 
Sillar, T. F., 
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Gibb, Livingston and Co. 
French Consulate, 
E. M. Smith. 
Dent, Beale and Co. 
Smith, King and Co, 
David Sassoon, Sons and Co. 
A Do. Do, 
G, C. Schwabe and Co, 
‘United States Consulate. 
Ship Emily Jane. Woosung. 


London Missionary Society, 
Assistant, oe 


Russell and Co. 
«| American Episeopal Mission. 
.|Sdithern Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
.|Cassumbhoy, Nathabhoy and Co, 
c Do. Do. 
«| Khan Mohammed Aladinbhoy 
+] Barque Swatlom. Woosung. 
.| Hargreaves and Co. 
«| Tarner and Co. 
«| Hargreaves and Co. 
«2 +| Watson and Co, 

C. Schwabe and Co, 
. F, Richards and 


Missionary, 
Mercantile 


Sturgis, W., jr. 6Asst.,U.S, Ceeagieis) (abst. 
i a Syle, Rev. BE. W., 


|, OMetg. Taterp.|Her Britannic Majesty's Consulate. 


F. Waigiand. 
P. & O, Steam Navigation Company, 
Brig Sea Horse. Woosung. 


American Sabbatartan Board 


«| Dent, Beale and Co, 
.| Wetmore and Co, 
American Presbyterian Board 
-|Barque Masden. Woosung. 
«| Wetmore and Co. 
Jardine, Matheson and Co. 
.| Gilman, Bowman and Co. 
Shaw, Bland and Co, 
~|Gibb, Livingston and Co. 
-|Holliday, Wise and Co. 
Relss and Co, 
‘| |. Wright, 

|. C. Sehwabe and Co. 
London Misstonuy Society's Press, 


F MM, American Sabbtn, Baptist Convention. 
— Young, A. Jug tile Assistant, Lindsay ad Co, 
* Young, —., Reon and Ship-wright, | Young and Lamond. 


| —OMISSION.— : 

Vicars nck sed «+++» | Dirom Gray and Co. 
—ERRATUM.— 

~~~ Baylies, H, P,,-Commander,—Ship Folkstone, Woosung,—should be Baylis, H. P..—&c,, &e. 
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LIST OF FOREIGN HONGS AT SHANGHAR. 


British Consulate. 


KA Fi 


Ta-ying Kung-kwan, 
Alcock, Rutherford, Consul. 
Wade, T. ¥., Vice-Consul, 

Meadows, T, T., Interpreter, 
absent. 


Hale, EF. H., Senior Assistant, | 


absent, 

Fittock, W. H., Acting Senior 
Assistant, 

Hooper, Ja 


Temp, Assistant, 
Green, J., 


niliff. 


Unites States Consulate, 


KA fr RL A Bt 
Ta-ho- les kwoh Exod Kwan, 


Griswold, J.N.A., Consul, absent, 
Cunningham, Ed, Vice-Consut, 
Sturgis, R., junr., Assistant, 
Awun, Interpreter. 
Stanton, T., Policeman. 


Freench Consulate, 


AY: Bil 08 fa 


Ta-fa-lan-se-kwoh, 


BM Gis PY 


Ling-sze Ya-mun, 
Edan, B., Consul ad interim, 
Smith Ah J., Interpreter ad 
ai 


"ea a Consulate, 
K th 8% lt A fit 
Ta-poo-loo-sze Kung-kwan, 

DB, 0. 0. King, Vice-Consul. 


"Portuguese Consulate. 


K wa iF A it 


Tase-yang-kwoh Kung-kwan, 
Beale, T. C., Consul, 


Dutch Consulate. 
K Wai BA LB A he 


Ta-ho-lan-kwoh Kung-kwan. 
Beale, T. C., Viee-Comsul. 


Mamburgh Consulate. 


K Ve HH A 


Za-hwang-ke-kwoh Kung-kwan, 
Hogg, Wm., Consul, 


Mercantile Establish- — 


ments, 
fe Tien-chang. 
Adamson, W. R., Silk Taspector. 


E Tseang-ke. 
Ameeroodeen & brit. ct & Co, 
Shaik, Husson, 
Shaik, Ahmed, 
Rajabally, Vullimahomed, 
Shumsoodeen, Moockree, 
Shun-ho, 
Baylies, N., 
Surveyor for Underwriters, 
if Be Tseaug-tae. 
Birley, Worthington & Co, 
Brown, W. S.,_ 
Maltby, 0; 
Lyle, G, R., 
Ho-ke, 


Blenkin, Ps ttac & Co. 
Kay, William,” t 
Norton, W. M., wt 


. Dior, Gray & Co, ? 
Dow, J. a 
aay ~ Potter, D., ae 
, “RE ~t “Baker, Th, 
Po-man, | == 
Bowman, James, & Co, ers i Wh Hea-hiae-poo, 
+ 33 AD, Boy . 2 
better h a5 | Bugineer and Machinist, 
BR Pitt | MEF eve 
Brine, R.A., Auctioneer. | Donaldson, C. M., / 
‘Chg ds : __ Shipping Provisioner, 
il a "| Donaldson, C. My 
Broughall, Wm. Silk Broker, | Robertson, A., 
x rama Eauljeo Framjee, Sons & Co. 
Bull, Nye & Co, altel Framjee, S., 
Ny PDS EE eel ase With 
Maitland ie A Ps HB. M.'s Packet Agent, 
Mgrs ERE Poe-ya. 
Tep-hee Fogg, H,, & Co., > 
Cassumbhoy, Nathabhoy & Co, | Ship Chandlers § Store. keepers. 
Fazulbhoy, Goolamhoosun, — 


J 


Yuh-taew a 
Dallas & Co. 
Booker, F., 
Dallas, Barnes, 
: Pagu-shan. 
Dent, Beale & Co. 
Dent, L., absent, 
Beile, T. C., 
Bowman, John, absent, 
Smith. C., 


Webb, Edward, 
Lacy, OT on a 
_ Loureiro, J. 
Bt pe Kwang-hing. 
Dhorumsey Poonjabhy. 
Sapoorjee, A. — 
fay Tae. chang. 4 
Dimier, B ae & Co, 
Bessieres, 


ae Yuheke. 


ya 


Eigen 


Gib, Livingston & Co. 


Halton, E., 
Gray, H. MM, 
Be Tr ec pa 
Gilman, Bowman & Co. 
Bowman, ¢ 
iia! Wit 
Wilson é.* 
& Tae-tagnen. 
ae 
i} A, 
 Mortayd.L MD ALCS. | 
FB A Pon 
Hall, E., Baker § Store-Keeper. 
a hose 
rampton, + 
Hasby, — 
Chae a jr, . 
Pullan, 
bie 1 Yub-chin, 
Hargreaves & Co, 
Ht WwW. 
Therbura, W 


Maclean, J. L., 
. Thorburn, G, 


» Head, C, H., Bill-Broker, 


Fk BU Xina-te 


Heard, Augustine, & Co, 
Fearon, C. A., ~ 
Wm., jr. 


Macanarew, L, 


fie BE te-te. 


Hobson, Rev. J., Chaplain, 
British Trinity Church. 


© AB on 
Holliday, Wise & Co. 
Haile, Jy 


Meath. on 


a Coane 
are, oe 


absent. 


Khan Mohammed Aladinbhoy. 
Thaver, Mohamed. 


Fe BG AE 
Chang-keo E-sang. 
Kirk, T., Surgeon. 


Ke eq Kwang-lung. 
Lindsay & Co. 
H Wm, 
Green, G. Fey 
Major, KO. 
Lockhart, W., M.R.C.S., Surg. 
London Missionaby Society. 


Wh MBs Vik Yore-me-tng 


| Lockhart, J., Baker. 


«ae ie OY 

_ Mih-hae Shoo-kwan, 
London Mission Press. 
Wylie, A., Printer. 

AVG Pow yuen 
Lungrana, F. 8. & N. M. 


Matheson, C. 
pote: ae 


Sin-wan-che-fang. 
North-China Herald Office. 
Shearman, H., £d.§ Proprietor. 
Carvalho, A. H., Overseer. 
Rozario, C. E. do, Assistant. 
Barradas, M. F., Assistant. 


BE Hes in 
Oriental Bank Corporation. 
Langley, E., Agent. 
Burnes, A., Actg. Acct. 


Kiem Aa a 


Ho-lun-chuen knug-sze-hong. 
P. & O. S. N. Company's Office. 
Warden, E., Agent, 
Hogg, G. W., lst Assistant. 
Gutierrez, Q A., 2d Do. 


WE iz Shun- chang. 


Pestonjee Framjeo Cama & Co, 
Laleaca, D. D., 
Marker, D. P., 
Laleaca, C. D., 


Pert, R., Sail- Maker. 
Platt, Thomas & Co. 
Piatt, T., 


Purvis & Co., Pie tance § Ship- 
Rogers, J., ( Wrights. 


: Be a Tuae-ho, 
Rei 0. 


Withington, J., 
‘Fincham, A., 
Goddard, R., 


f- aE Lung-tae, 


Richards, P. F., & Co., 
Ship Chandlers § Store-Keeper. 
Richards, P. F., 
McKenzie, J., 
McKenzie, D., 
Turner, R., 
Phillips, M., 


Fi) Bz Le-ming. 
Remf, D., Watch Merchant. 
Bidet, A., 


absent, 


Lemaire, C., 
Vollaut, F. 
i R’e-chang. 
Russell & Co. 
Griswold, J. N. A., absent. 
Cunningham, E., 
Crampton, J., 
Pierce, G. W., 
Loureiro, P., jr., 
Orne, C. W. absent, 
Sturgis, R., jr, absent. 
Gray, G. G., absent, 
Clark, D. 0. absent. , 


Loureiro, F., 


; 


0 Pi Saou-sun, 
Sassoon, David, Sons & Co, 
Shellim, Ezekiel, 
David, Solomon, 
Abraham,"%., 
Solomon, R., 
Shanglixe Dispensary. 
At Dr. Kirk's, Chang-keo 
+” Besang. 
_ Rozario, F. J. do, Manager. 


bat Ay HE ze-pin-re. 


Shaw, Bland & Co. 
_ Bland, J; 
Winch, J.-H. 
Shaw, W., 


aS bisa i Had aatpoe! 


Seaman's Nome 


Seaman's Hospital, 
Dr. G. R, Hall, 
Dr. J. L, Murray, 


Medical 
attendants 
John Mugford, Apothecary. 


Ai fe Ho-chang. 
Sillar, Brothers, 


Sillar, D., 
Sillar, J. C, 


absent. 
Sillar, VF, 


AF. rude 


Smith, se Hic & Co. 


/ 


ody, H. H., absent, 
f E 
Helbling, Tey 
Kinnear, B. 


Rankin, A. 
_ Lent, W., 


Hees Ww. N., 
Huttleston, J, i, 
Amory, J. A., 
Marsh, EK. J.5 


Waller, E., 


25 fi ap s Sin-tuk-kee. 


Smith, E. M., Bill- Broker. 
See Company's Office, 


H. Fogg & Co.'s Store. 
bi 7 Dearborn, Commander. 


Strachan, G., Architect. * 
DFE Koprne. 
Schwabe, G. C., & Co. 


Spreckley, G. S., 
Trautman, J. F. H, 


absent. 


Wrigle: AL 
Hanssen, H P., 


‘ it 38 Wha-ke, 


Turner & Co. 
M’Culloch; A., 
Hutchison, W., 


absent. 


Wendler, J. ‘Sail- Mater. 


Wetmore & Co. 
Wetmore, W. S., 
Wilks, J., jr. 
Robertson, S.,_ 
Wright, J., Cabinet-Maker and 
Sexton, Trinity Church. 
Young & Lamond. 
Ship-Smith & Ship- Wrights. 
Young, —., 

Lamond, M., 
———S 
Pilots: 

Ayer, W. E., 

Chape, G,, 

Linklater, T., 
Potter, M. L., 
Rawlinson, T. R. B, 
Rees, J., ei 
Waigland, F., x 


id 


Missionaries + 
Bridgman, Rev. Dr. E.C., & fam. 


Am, Sab, Baptist Convention. 


Pearcy, Rev. G., and family. 
Yates, Rev. M.T., and family. 
Cabaniis, Rey. A. 'B., and fam; 
Crawford, Rev. ‘., and family. 


Culbertson, Rev, M.S,, & family, 
Wight, Rev. J. K., and family. 


Southern Methodist Epis. Mission, 


Jenkins, Rev. Dr. B., absent. 
Taylor, Rev. C., w.v., absent. 
Cunnyngham, Rey. W. G. E., 

and family. 


Church Missionary Soctety. 
McClatchie, Rev. T., absent. 

Burdon, Rev. J., and family. 

Reeve, Rev. H., and fmiy. 


Medhurst, Rev. W. H., D.D., 
and family. 

W..C,, absent. 

Muirhead, Rey. W., ~ 


Byle, Rev. E. W., absent, 
pos Hari a and family, 
Keith, Rev. 
Point, J. w 
Miss Jones. 
Miss C. Jones. 
Miss L, M, Fay. 


- 


| 


(See List of Foreign Residents at Woosung in next page. ) 


‘absent. 


- 


7 JE Fi) lye 


Science, American Barque. 


nn Welsh, British Batque.- 


EM. D'Bussche, Commander. . ie H. Roundy, Commander. 
-C. W. Balston, 1st Officer. 'T. A. H. Duins, 1st Oficer. 
Ee Rk i Carr, 2nd Do. wt, J. Ovenstone, 2nd Do, 


a int & caret 3 Fi Fi) Ho-le. 


Sir Ed. Ryan, British Barque. 
W. Endicott, Commander. 
J. W. Rickard, lst Officer. 
D. Cowan, 2nd Do. 


kK Fil Ta-le, 


Swallow, British Barque. 
A. Thomson, Commander. 

F J, Henderson, 1st Officer. 
= J.P. Clark, 2nd Do, 


Z J BY Stun-re. 
Sea Horse, British Brig. 
eat Thomas Lacy, Commander. 
FT. Warden, 1st Officer. 
MeCan, 2nd Do. 


‘ime, British Schooner. 
Daniel Evens, in charge. 


2 s Si Hosrivar Sure. 
William, British Brig. 


bas i family. 


R. H. Cairns, 1st Officer. 
AH. Wilkins, 2nd Do. 


BY Ui een 


ON THE CREDIBILITY OF CHINESE EARLY 
CHRONOLOGY. 


In a modern Chinese mathematical work called 
Soo-heo in 8 parts by Kiang-yung there is an in- 
troductory section on the chronology of creation. 
The author, who wrote during last century, re- 
jects as absurd the account given by some writers 
of three great periods (FE yuen) each consisting 
of 24,192,000 years. According to that account, 
the year in which this native critique was written, 
was the +,566,000th year of the 3rd yuen. 

He then quotes a philosopher of the Sang dy- 

“haou-tsze,who in his work, entitled Mmwang- 
keih-hing-she-shoo * part of the celebrated philo- 
sophical collection called Sing-le, speaks of one 
large ¢ (yuen) a8 divided into 12 smaller 


cycles ( hwei). Eight years after the Em- 
peror Yti ascended the throne, the eighth (FR) 


of these simaller cycles began, and 
them consisted of 10,800 years, a great antiquity 
is thus attributed to our globe. eaven is sup- 
posed to have been created in the first small oye 


¥F ; earth in the second, FE: and man in the 


third, ‘it yin. The author thinks the interval 


between the reign of Yi, and the creation of man, 
thus made to consist of more than 50,000 years, 
much too great. 

He prefers the western account, which allows 
only, 5,000 or 6,000 years from the creation till 
now. He remarks that the literature of his coun- 
try reaches back about 4,000 years, to the reign 
of Yaou. There are some traditions, he says, of 
the period preceding that, but the proof of them 


is ation, (2274 Fae Ti PREGA 


It will be seen that he separates the period of 
Fub-hi, Shin-nung and Hwang-te,- 
history that begins with Yaou and Shun, the first 
part of the Shoo-king. This is just what the most 
judicious foreign critics have done who have also 
admitted the authenticity of the Shoo-king, and 
place the commencement of credible Chinese his- 
tory at the same epoch with our author, 

“ How can there be a long period-before that,” 
he asks, “of 40 or 50 milleniums, dark as mht 
und without records to dey 
of the west reach back also just about 4,000 years, 
which considering the many r 
divide the two countries is in remarkable agree- 
ment with opr dates. It will be enough then if 
we suppose men and things to have existed in the 
world 1,000 or 2,000 years previous to Yaou and 
Shun.” This however, he thinks, does not 
the date of the creation of the universe, for as in 
the animal and vegetable world, the gefm exists 
in the parent long before birth takes place so it 
may have been in creation. 


each of 


the the 


Accepting the western account, he goes on to 


observe, that it has been given to his countrymen | 


with many variations, Four different dates, were 
stated for the time elapsed from creation to the 


13th year of FE if] Tsung-ching, (A.D. 1640,) 
viz., 6,680 or more in the work called Fh 
RB Teen te € shoo, 6,836 in the Com- 
mentary on the Bible, 5,730 in ae 

Ke koo ting ¢; and in another work, A.D. 1629, 
is made to coincide with A. M. 6341, (Ff fife 


HEAR). 


He adds that “according to the account which 
makes the age of the world in A. D, 1640, to be 
more than 5,000 years, the sun's apogee must at 


creation have passed the constellation Peih Be 
at the winter solstice, i.e, have been near the 
junction of the signs 34 sih and yew.”” 


It should be observed that the 12 signs are 
numbered with the 12 horary characters back- 


wards from winter to spring. Thus F tsze ex- 
tends from Jan. 21 to Feb. 21, while Ff ch‘ow 
is the sign following the winter solstice, compris- 
ing Dec. 21 to Jan. 20, and yin extends 


depends on the 


* This application of the 12 horary characters to the 
12 signs in a reverse order, is to be distinguished from 
their application to the months in’the direct order begin- 


i! 
i 
ef 
i 
is 


i 
i 


fet 


a 
mi 
i 
5 


i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
: 


4 
i 
fr 
i 
rf 


The constellation Peih (Algenib, &c.,) is in the 
sign Sih, and is passed by the sun early in 
April, It is therefore more than 3 signs or 
90° distant from the winter solstice. Allowing 
half a sign every thousand years, for the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, this gives more than 6,000 
years as the interval that should have elapsed. 

The sun now passes the a) on July 1, and 
as that point in his orbit travels at the rate of a 
sign, during every 1794 years, there must have 
elapsed, if the apogee was at the vernal equinox at 
creation, 5820 years. - No reason appears why the 
sun in the year of creation should have been 
farthest from the earth at the vernal equinox 
rather than at any other point in the zodiac. The 
author however seems to suppose that European 
antiquarians had chosen the date in question on 
some such ground. 

The author then alludes to the opinion of early 
astronomers that there must have been a grand 
conjunction of the sun, moon and planets at the 
winter solstice, at midnight, on the first of the cycle 
of days and of years, that all might start together 
from the same point. He does not think this ne- 

. How do we know, he asks, that it was 
the first year of the cycle, or that it might not 
have been full moon as well as new moon? Why 
should they not have set out from the vernal 
equinox? Would not this be as well as from the 
winter solstice? And as to midnight being the 
time, he observes, that 12 o'clock to those who 
are to the westward will be 2 a little to the 
eastward, and when it is 12 to the eastward 
it will be 10 to the westward, what thea be- 
comes of the supposed midnight? “As to the 
sun and moon being according to the hypothesis, 
in exactly the same position, why should we sup- 
pose creation began with an eclipse of the sun? 
and is it not just as likely that the planets instead 
of standing in a row at creation like a string of 
beads, set out in their orbits from different 
points?” He concluds with the remark, that the 
commencement of time Leih-yuen cannot be cal- 
culated, but an approximation may be made to 
the date of creation. 

Critical remarks like these, on the chronology 
of the early world and on the variations existing in 
books written in Chinese by Europeans ou this 
subject contain a lesson of instruction. Any 
chronology given to them henceforth should be 
one based on good evidence. For this there are 
two reasons, that they have avery ancient and 
credible history of their own supported by dates 
till about the time often assigned to the deluge, 
: = further that they are by no means deipieila 

tics. 

‘Those who have attacked the authenticity of 
Chinese early history, cannot have given any 
minute attention to its evidences. It stands on 
a firm basis. Some of the early dates, according 
to different authorities, will be now presented, and 


the Han It was one, among the results 

__ of the ore fr that took place at that 
efforts by im | command, to restore the clas- 
a and) as far as could the 
e' of the we madness of T'sin She 


Hwang. The difficulty that they found in re- 
covering the lost treasures of their nation, was 
however probably due as much or more to the 
universal decline of the literary spirit Uist bed 
taken place after the death of Menci 
chronology then constructed was adopted by the 
historians of later dynasties, und is that still gene- 
rally received. Morrison and other foreign trans- 
Jators have made use of it.+ 

The dates of the old work called Chu Shoo or 
the Bamboo Book, differ from this system to the 
extent of one or two centuries for the principal 
eras. This book was discovered in the time of the 
Tsin dynasty about A.D. 285 in a tomb of one of 
the kings of the Wei family. A foot measure 
and musical pipes of jade stone were found with 
it. The slips of bamboo on whieh the book was 
written and from which it took its name were 24 
Chinese inches in length. The characters were 
of the Old Seal form of writing, aud were 
phere with great difficulty, being nearly ob 
ed. It proved to be a chronicle of early Ch 
history and was published in two works, called 
the Chow history of the tomb of Keil and the 
Chu-shoo. The king of the Wei family is suppos- 
ed to have placed it in the tomb asa place of 
security, when the first emperor of the ‘T’sin dy~ 
nasty was rapidly subjugating the other six 
Kingdoms that obstructed his path to the throne 
of China. (About B.C. 250. 

The Han literati assign to the 17 kings of the 
Hea dynasty 432 years, The Chu-shoo, 431. 
The Sheng dynasty according to the same au- 
thorities lasted 629 and 496 years respectively. 
Tf one year, says a native critic, is added for that in 
which T’ang destroyed the Hea dynasty, the former 
dates agree, In the other case 12 years, be con- 
tinues, should be added, as the time during which 
Woo Wang was a grandee of the empire, before 
be conquered the last king of the Shang dynasty. 
This gives 509, leaving a difference of 120 years 
between two independent accounts of the length 
of the Shang dynasty. 

The common account gives 867 years to the 
Chow dynasty, but the Chu-shoo only 807. These 
numbers differ just one cycle, which is readily 
accounted for frou: the decay of the writing, and 
those who were engaged in deciphering it having 
no resource but to give the cyclic characters as 
they found them. The hast king of the dynasty 
is made to reign 59 years in the one chronology, 
and 16 in the other. 

The Chu-shoo does not, like the common chro- 
nology, carry the sixty-year cycle farther back 
than the time of Yaou, whose elevation to the em- 
pire is dated B.C. 2145. 

The Shoo-king begins with the reign of Yaou 
and the date of his coming to the throne is there- 
fore an important one. The common native chro- 
nology gives it B.C, 2357. 

Gaubil made his researches in Chinese chrono- 
logy and astronomy during last century. Those 
who are familiar with them will not think that Re- 
musat has praised him too highly, in placing him 
along with Prémare at the head of the Catholic 
Missionaries in China. He regarded them as 
having won this position, by their works in illustra- 


+ Gaubil in his Translation of the Shoo King, gives 


_the dates of both the native chronologies. 


tion of Chinese science in the one cese and the 
Chinese language in the other. 
The dates according to these three authorities 
stand thus: — 
Common Chu Shoo. Gawbit. 
chronology. 
First year of Yaou.. B.C, 2,357 2,203 © 2,342 


Do. do, of Yii 3 
founder of Hea dynasty 2,203 2,049 2,192 


First year of T'ang 
founder of Shang dy- 1,766 1,558 1,760 
BOP canoe ee cca’ 

First year of Woo- 
Wang founder of Chow 1,122 1,050 1,009 
dynasty ....... 


The most convincing proofs of the approximate 
correctuess of these epochs are drawn from as- 
tronomical data, Gaubil has given a full account 

an be known on the subject in his 
Chinese Astronomy, Tri 
Shoo-king, and in his chronological notes, The 
group or star Maou, one of the 28 constellations, 
known by us under the name of the Pleiades, is 
siated in the first chapter of the Shoo-king to have 
been a criterion for the time of the winter sol- 
stice, This means that it would appear in the 
south at sunset at that time of the year. The 
Pleiades are now distant lithe more than a sign 
from the summer solstice, or nearly 150° from 
the winter solstice. In order to si them 90° 
from this latter point, au interval of 4,000 years 
must be allowed, for the equinoctial points, do 
not recede faster than a degree in 71°86 years. 
For the determination of the equinoxes and the 
summer solstice, stars are given with names dif- 
ferent from those by which they are at present 
known, The precession of the equinoxes, was not 
known in China till the Tsin dynasty, early in the 
Christian era, It strikes the mind forcibly that 
the astronomical notes of this ancient book are 
genuine, and not as Dr, Gutzlaff suggested, in- 
vented with the rest of the work by Confucius.t 
Sage as he was, he would not have guessed 
the secular displacement of the fixed stars, It 
should be observed that the apparent motion of 
the fixed stars is so slow, that the information 
thus supplied on the genuineness of ancient ob- 
servations, satisfactory as it Is for long periods, 


does not avail for determining dates, within a— 


century or two of the truth. Primeval astronomy 
was too rude to be depended on, for subdivisions 
less than degrees. 

While the pole of the ecliptic remains unmoved, 
the north pole, by the same slow displacement in 
the earth's pdsition, revolves round it on a circle 
whose radius is 23 and a half degrees. It hap- 
pens that on this circle about 60° in advance of 
the present pole star are two stars Treen- 
yih and T‘ae-yih, the former being the more 
distant. These names mean the Heavenly One 
and the Great One, and being very ancient, 
suggest that they were so ehhd | because 
were successive pole stars of early observers. 
Chinese then, must have named the stars 
thousand years ago at least, or more than 1,500 
years before the time of Confucius, The star that 
was the pole star previously to these, has no such 
significant name, thus furnishing a limit to the 
antiquity of Chinese astronomy. Gaubil quotes 


2 Vide Chinese Repository vol, VII. 


from an old fragment of the calendar Hi 
ching, said by Chinese writers to be a 
time of Yé B.C. 2200, the following note for the 
stars seen in the fourth month, (which includes 
amongitedays, May 2!st). ‘* Maou(the Pleiades) 
is seen at the beginning of evening twilight; Nan- 
mun (southern door) is on the meridian.” This 
last star is at the foot ofthe Centaur, and is a very 
bright one as those who have secon it in southern 
latitudes are aware. It had through the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, long retreated beneath the 
horizon of Chinese astronomers and was restored 
to their maps by the Jesuits. 

‘The general credibility of Chinese early dates 
to within two or three centuries may be considered 
as established by the evidence thus preettee 
‘The eclipses recorded in the Shoo-king, She-king, 
and Ch‘un Tsi‘ew, must be adduced to verify 


holds to the time thus indicated, 

From this epoch, he obtains the first year of 
Yaou, by adding the length of the intervening 
reigns, as given in the Shoo-king. Some autho- 
rities give, B.C. 2007, and others 2128, for the 
time of the eclipse. 

ere are no more eclipses till the Chow dy- 
nasty, within a thousand years before Christ, The 
interval ¢an be filled up by the testimony of the 
ancient books and of more modern native chro- 


Yew-w: he-king. In the 
History of the Chow family, the cyclic characters 
are attached in the Shoo-king, to all important 


and the record of events is much fuller than 
‘The speeches introduced here appear to 
be too long and methodical not to have owed 
tine itr ope of rps od douberl 
: ation @ ci 
authenticity, s however does not affect the 
sepa tkve bows Wecaltcd, sod. ged certainty te 


me fie Dele cf aie eile para ane reigns 
00 Wan; ing Wang ng Wang ma: 
be deteemibed <t > ‘4 Be ‘4 

Afier this there is no more uncertainty in the 
Chinese chronology. The Chun T'siew written 
by Confucius forming a history of his own times, 
coutains many eclipses and from that time to this 
there has been no cessation of the historian’s duties. 
Not only solar eclipses, but comets, showers of 
falling stars, falls of meteoric stones, flights of 
locusts and other phenomena have been care- 
fally recorded, and an unbroken register preserv- 
ed of all that is necessary to form’ a chronicle 
of passing events, 

_ From what has preceded the following deduc- 
tions may be made— ‘ 

1, That the well informed among the Chinese, 
reject the historical validity of the fabulous and 
semi-fabulous period, and do not carry their 
chronology farther back than the reigns of Yaou 
and Stun. 


2, That there are differences among Chinese 
chronclogists as among those of other countries, 
but that they do not vary more than two or three 
centuries for the niost remote epochs of the histo- 


vical period, ; 
3, That the positions of stars in the oldest frag- 
_ ments of Chinese Jiterature, and the eclipses re- 
corded in their early history confirm the chrono- 

A few remarks will now be made on the intro- 
duction of western systems of chronology to the 
Chinese. : 7 P 

The Jewish accounts, adopted by Usher and re- 
tained in our Bibles make the Deluge too recent to 
harmonize with the Chinese chronology. “The 
epoch B.C, 2348 found in the margin of our Bibles 
différs only 6 years from that assigned by Gaubil 
to the first year of Yaou, and is later by 9 years 
than the date commonly given by the Chinese to 
this last mentioned epoch, 

We are not ob! to adopt the Jewish chrono- 
logy. ‘There are strong grounds for believing that 
us eta Ge Hebrew Bible has been 

in regard to its dates.§ A system having apparent- 
ly better claims on our confidence, is Tat oc the 
Septuagint and Josephus. Of the above dates 
given by the eaaes een pre aber two 
approximate to this, the longer chronology, 

are B,C. 6196 and 4712. The other Bg 
evidently founded on the Jewish system, being 
B.C. 8990 and 4090... ; 

Dr. Kitto in his History of Palestine, has adopt- 
ed Hales’ chronology. He gives the following 
dates for the Creation and the Deluge— 


Creation. 
B.C. 2760 Hebrew ; common account. 
4004 Hebrew : Usher's account. 


‘Samaritan Pentateuch. 
§508 Septuagint : Alexandrine. 
5411 Josephus, corrected by Hales. 


Deluge. 
B.C. 2104 Hebrew ; common account. 
2348 Hebrew ; Usher's account. 
2998 Samaritan Pontateuch 
$246 Septuagint : Alexandrine. 
$155 Josephus, corrected by Hales, 

The higher dates here given for the deluge, 
harmonize much better with the Chinese chrono- 
logy than the shorter ones, Several centuries 
subsequent to the dispersion of nations, are needed 
for the settlement of the Chinese race and its 
growth to what it was when its extant literature 
begins. There were the mountains of Thibet, or 
the wastes of Tartary to be crossed, at the slow 
rate of progress, we naturally attribute to the 
emigration of the first occupants of the world. 
There must have been a basis for the national 


traditions of the predecessors of Yaou. The lan- 
guage was then consolidated ond the written 
character formed. Astronomical observation had 


formed a zodinc on which to mark the sun's track, 
discovered the cycle of 19 years, and perceived 
the necessity of intercalation to recoucile the 
lunar and solar motions, The other elements of 
civilization were proportionally advanced, At 
that early age the country was mapped out, its 
natural features recorded and great hydraulic 
works undertuken and carried through suecess- 
fuily.|| For the development of this civilization, 
as long a period must be allowed as western his- 
tory will admit of. ‘This is indispensable because 
in addition to the patriarchal traditions, which 
ought to be regarded as one influential element 
in contributing to this rapid advance of the Chi- 
nese race, there is so much that is peculiar to the 
nation itself, and which traditional influences do 
not help us to explain. The nature of the lan- 
guage, the written character, the history, all re- 

wire that the first settlement of the Chinese ou 
the banks of the Hwang Ho should be placed as 
far back in the depths of time as the consistency 
of our chronology will permit. 

Till some oné well-qualified for the task goes 
over the ground again to prove his predecessors 
wrong, and form some better system, probably 
Josephus, Voss, Hales &c,, are our best guides for 
Scriptural Chronology, and Gaubil for that of 
China, The reader is referred to the judicious 
remarks of Kitto in vindication of Hales in the 
work above cited, and to Dr. Russell's Connection 
of Sacred and Profane History, fora compendious 
defence of the longer chronology. 

This paren cannot be better concluded than by 
adopting the words of Dr. Legge, in his “Notions” 
p- 66. “Shall we discredit the records of the 
early Chinese history? They will not be dis- 
credited. One might as well deny the existence 
of the different geological strata and periods, They 
must be looked in Vue face. It will not serve the 


» cause of Revelation to neglect them, or to deal 


with them as if they were only fable.” 
JE. 
Shanghae, 1853. 


|) The chapter Yti-kung in the Shoo-king {8 the record 


- of this remarkably early development of Chinese know- 


ledge and skill. This chapter speaks for the authenti- 
city of the whole book, It bears on its face the marks of 
truth no less than of antiquity. 


“THE CHINESE CEREMONY OF WELCOMING THE SPRING. 


The seasons do not begin among the 
Chinese, as with us, always on the same 
day of the month, nor even on the same 
month; the spring sometimes beginning 
on the twelfth month, and sometimes on 
the first, of the year. It began for this 
year, on the twenty-sixth day of the 
twelfth month which was the 8d of Feb’y. 
The time is calculated at Peking and 
published abroad throughout the empire. 
On the appointed day five of the civil 
mandarins of Shanghai—as it appertains 
to this class only, the military mandarins 
taking no part in the ceremony—went 
forth to welcome the spring. 

The “Spring Ox.” 

A very rude representation of an ox 
had been made of paper, pasted over*a 
frame-work of bamboo, about five feet 
long and three feet high. The head, 
horns, feet, and tail were of black paper ; 
the neck and belly were of blue; the 
legs, of white, and the back and sides, 
comprising the greater ag of the surface 
of the body, were of yellow. These colors 
are arranged from year to year according 
to the directions in the Book of ceremonies 
issued at Peking. This paper ox is re- 
garded as prognosticating the character 
of the coming year, by the relative quanti- 
ty of each color employed in its construc- 
tion. The amount of black indicates the 
proportion of sickness and death. That 
of blue—of winds ; that of white—ofrains 
and floods; that of red—of fire—of which 
color there was none in this ox. The 
yellow denotes the products of the earth, 
and as this color predominated, the people 
expect a year of plenty, Nous verrons. 

This ox was made at the premises of 
the Chi-hien—the district magistrate, or 
mayor, of Shanghai, and thence carried 
by two coolies, with the horizontal frame 
on which it stood, to the ‘ Welcoming 
spring temple” a half-mile south of the 
city, near the banks of the Hwang-pa. 


The presiding deity of the year. 

The idol called 74-sué—the great year 
—which is supposed to preside over the 
year—was also taken from its place in 
the Ching-wong-midu—the city guardian's 
temple—and carried by two bearers in a 
small common sedan, following the paper 
ox, to the temple above mentioned. This 
idol is always in the form of a small boy, 
said to be the deified son of the emperor 
Chau-sin, who flourished about 2,000 
years ago, and was the last of the Shang 
dynasty, as well as one of the most in- 
famous and cruel in the annals of Chinese 
history. The image of T4-sué is attired 
differently each year, to indicate the char- 
acter of the year, which is to be inter- 
preted just the opposite of what the dress 
seems to signify. On this occasion, the 
image being bareheaded, it is inferred 
there will be much cold, Wearing a white 
robe, which would under other circum- 
stances augur much rain, a dry year is 
looked for. 

This idol and the “spring ox’ were 
placed side by side, under a roof on the 
right of the open court within the entrance 
of the temple. A blank sheet of yellow 
paper, about three feet by two, pasted on 
an upright frame at the left hayd of the 
sedan containing Té-sué, represented the 
reigning emperor, Hien-fiing, 


About noon a ygocession consisting of 
the five civil mandarins in their court 
attire, viz., the superintendent of the 
criminal department, the superintendent 
of the rivers and canals in this district, 
the assistant superintendent of the de- 
partment of taxes, the literary chancellor, 
and the mayor of this district—with their 
trains of attendants, came through the 
Great South gate to the temple and per- 
formed the usual prostrations and ‘* knock 


heads” before the image of Ta-sué, stand- 
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idol and the paper ox being carried along 
in the procession through the streets. 


were burnin, ’ “* Beating the Ox.” 
-mandarins On arriving at the Chi-hien's office, the 
a small 


mandarin, following on foot. He is some other kinds of grain, having been | Ss 
called the “spring mandarin,” and per- beforehand placed in the cavity of its 


jifies an officer of very distinguished body, fell to the ground—the relative & 
ink, who bore that title in ancient times, abundance of the crop of each kind being P 
dM several coarsely dressed men, as foretold from the order of succession in 
tillers. of ‘the soil, and after them were which they fell out. . There is also a great t 
eight fantastically attired fellows much number of small clay figures of oxen in + 
ing with their painted faces, the the same cavity, and these are taken out ; 


or picked up, by whomsoever of the at- ‘3 
tendants or bystanders, may be able to ? 
get near enough to seize one. ty 
In some parts of China the ‘ Spring 


ox” is made of mud, and is of colossal ¥ 

_ dimensions, and is actually worshipped ‘ 

by the mandarins at the same time with “ 

_ the other objects before named. | These 

jonies are performed, according to 

yen the ceremony was con- afi expression in one of the Five Classics, 3 

cluded, the actors init all teturned, enter- ‘to send away the cold of winter and to y 
ing the city by the Great East gate, the welcome the warmth of spring.” j 
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“WELCOMING THE GOD OF JOY.” 


As ‘‘ welcoming the spring”’ is a cere- 
mony performed by the civil mandarins 
only; so “*weleoming the god of joy” 
—Hi-shin—falls within the province of 
only the military officers. It was attend- 
ed to with all due formality on Thursday 
the 17th of February, because this day, 
being the 10th of the Ist month, was 
found, upon reference to the Book of 
Ceremonies, to be one of the fortunate 
days, not only for observing rites of this 
kind, but also for marrying, beginning to 
build, or entering upon any other new 
undertaking. 

It is asserted in that book that the god 
of joy comes from certain points of the 
compass on certain days; but if any of 
these days happen to be among those 
named as unlucky, the mandarins do not 
go out to meet the happy divinity, but 
select a lucky day and then look into the 
Book of Ceremonies, to ascertain from 
what quarter the ‘‘ god of joy " comes on 
that day. The day abovementioned having 
been fixed upon, it was found on inspec- 
tion, that this deity would be met with 
towards the South-east. Consequently 
on the forenoon of this day, the lieutenant- 
colonel, the major, and eight or ten cap- 
tains and lieutenants with about two 
hundred soldiers, marched in procession 
from the residence of the first named, 
through the Great South gate to the 
parade ground beyond. The officers were 
in what we may call their undress uniform, 
with the exception of two, who wore the 
full military equipments, consisting of 

coats of mail made of satin covered with 
brass-nails ; and unwieldy helmets of pol- 
ished iron, which had for plumes, heavy 
sticks nearly two feet long, with a little 
plush on the top and some red horse hair 
about the middle, 

In the centre of the parade ground was 
a tent under which stood a table having 


incense sticks and wax candles burning 
on it, 

On arriving at the spot the soldiers 
were formed into ranks on either side, 
while the lieutenant-colonel got out of 
his sedan and all the other officers alighted 
from their ponies and walked through the 
pavilion at one end of the ground, into a 
room, and there worshipped the picture of 
a female who lived in ancient times and 
was distinguished for her bravery. She 
is said to have sacrificed her own life in 
res¢uing her father, who was an officer of 
high grade, and with his men was sur- 
rounded and about to be captured by his 
enemies. The legend’ays she was killed 
by the explosion of a cannon which she 
discharged at the foe with her own hands. 
For this act of filial devotion she was dei- 
fied with the title of ee eS 
god of flags and banners. 

Having duly gone through with the cus- 
tomary acts of worship before this image, 
the mandarins all came out and walking to 
the tent, there prostrated themselves and 
worshipped before the table containing 
the ificense sticks and candles. This was 
designed to honor the “god of joy,” which: 
is never represented by an image of any 
kind. They perform these acts of adora- 
tion to secure the victory for themselves, 
should the necessity for fighting arise 
during the year. 

After these cererfionies, the officers re- 
turned to the pavilion, the floor of which” 
is elevated t two feet above the sur- 
rounding level, and there the lieutenant-_ 
colonel sat behind a table, while the other 
officers stood on his left to witness the — 
clumsy evolutions of the infantry in petti- 
aaa esing their aN ade 
sham valor of the swordsmen in single 

it, and the dexterity of the archers 
i a target as | asa pore, at 
thirty or forty ps distance. 


* 


") tin badges, before the lieutenant-colonel. 
) pouches, were then When these ridiculous attempts at a dis- 
-comba- of military prowess were ended, the 

c and returned to the city by 
ig over on the ground; the nearest paths, being prevented by a 
ost skilful of the archers. fall ofrain, from entering in procession the 
were acknowledged ay _ Great East gate and marching through the 

- drawn up in file an streets, according to the original intention. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES IN CHINA. 


It has been said that in a despotic em- 
pire, iusurrections are the erupt ons upon 
the surface of the body politic, which 
mark the working of humours within, 
and that they are the reforms of those 
governments, while banditti are the op- 
position party." ‘That possessors of an 
arbitrary power like the rulers of China, 
whose policy it as to withhold from the 
people all participation in political au- 
thority, should cherish a distrust of po- 
pular assemblages, is but natural. That 
they do so is a fact, indications of which 
are apparent, in the vigilant system of 
espionage which has cone to maturity 
under the present monarchy, in the edicts 
which are issued from time to time, and 
especially in the nicely graduated code 
of laws which have found a place on the 
statute book. The result of this policy 
however has been in some respects far 
from satisfactory, having tended to ag- 
grayate the evil it was proposed to sup- 
press; for while public assemblies have 
been carefully kept down, seeret societies 
have become numerous and threatening ; 
these in their turn have called forth legis- 
lative acts of a more stringent character ; 
and withal, the more severe the prohibi- 
tions, the more the seeret associations 
seem to have grown and gathered strength. 
Some of these societies are said to be in- 
nocent in their object; others are decid- 
edly immoral and vicious, being merel 
a shield for the members to practise wil 
impunity, crimes of the most revoltin 
character; one if not more exists, wi! 
the avowed object of subverting the pre- 
sent dynasty, 

One of the latter class which has 
several times played a conspicuous part 


on the page of history, the 4 SH A 
Pih-leen keaou, ‘* White water-lily sect” 
is apparently coeval with the present 
dynasty, for we find in the Kis 

Ta-tsing leuh-le, “ Penal code of the 


* Chinese Repository, Vol, IV. p. 416. 


Manchu dynasty,” the section on “ Ma- 
gicians, Leaders of Sects, and Teachers 
of false Doctrines” gives the name of 


this, toxether with FERPA Ate-tih 


Suh keaou, “ Sect of Maitreya Buddha” 


AY cs # Ming-tsun keaou, “Sect of 


the intelligent and honourable,” and 


: AS Pih-yun tsung, ‘ White cloud 
institute ;” the chiefs of which several 
ssociations are made liable to the penalty 
of strangulation, and the members to 
receive 100 blows and be transported 
8,000 le. # 

The existence of the above fraternity. 
at the commencement of last century, and 
the jealous eye by which they were look- 
ed upon by the sovereign power, is shown 
in the fact that the Pil-leen keaou, and 


fill A HK Wan~heang “Feasu, “ Fra- 


grance-perceiving sect” are both pro- 


scribed in the Amplification of the 7th : 


Text of the pty aR Shung-yu, “ Suered 
Edict,” published by the emperor Yung- 
ching in 1734. age aS 
Aware of the existence of this body and 
their obviously hostile intentions, the rul- 


ing authorities must have felt their proxi-_ 
mity to be a very thorn in the flesh; al- 


though-no outbreak ofa serious nature had 
taken oe until the rise of that insurrec- 
_ tion, which menaced the governmentat the 
beginning of the reign of Kea-king, and 
kept the five provinces of Sze-chuen, 
Kan-suh, Shen-se, Hoo-pih and Hoo- 
nan in a state of war and anarchy for 
eight a in Sucee but was at last 
ut down by the imperial troo 
F The Get ronaived a cag ry shel in 
this suppression, but it was not by any 
means anuihilated, for in 1812, a plot had 
been conceived by them for amovement on 
_ agrand scale, to begin with a 7a in Ho- 
nan, an attack upon the palace at 
and also a the — Kea-king 
himself whi Sage a im his summer 
excursion to Jehol. life of the em- 


peror was at this time saved, in conse- 
quence of the rain having detained him on 
the way; and the attack on the palace 
by seventy of the sect proved unsuccess- 
ful, the future emperor, then Meen-ning 
having distinguished himself on the oc- 
casion, killing two of them with his own 
hand. 

It has been said that from this time, 
the society changed its name to that of 


= 2 ic San-ho hwuy, “ Triad so- 
ciety,”*+ but this is probably a mistake, 
for although many of its members may 
have sheltered themselves in this latter, 
from the relentless spirit of vengeance 
which Kea-king ever after seems to have 
manifested towards them, and although 
they never after appear in any ovért acts, 
yet we do occasionally hear of their exis 
tence, and even down to the end of his 
reign, we find this emperor oppressed 
with a suspicion of their rising. One of 
the last acts of his reign is but poorly 
adapted to illustrate the high sounding 
epithet of Benevolent with which he was 
honoured after death, In his zeal for 
the destruction of every vestige of this 
sect, he caused a man to be put to death 
in 1819, who had been banished to the 
frontier when a child of four years old on 
account of his father’s connexion with 
the body. This atrocity it was said was 


r“=——vonimitted with the view of “ cutting off 


a sprout of rebellion.”’t 

The bitter hatred which was thus ge- 
nerated in the heart of Kea-king was not 
confined to this sect, but extended itself 
to every kind of society or association not 
by law established, or at least sanctioned. 
Even the Roman Catholics had to suffer 
under the hand of persecution ; many na- 
tive Christians were pursued to the death, 
and a French missionary was called to 
seal his testimony with his blood in 1820.§ 

In the year 1821, a clause was insert- 
ed in the section on “ False doctrines, 
&c.,”" in the Penal Code, to the effegt 


that the leaders of the Fy Bh He 
Pih-yang keaou, “White Bright sect,” 
Pih-leen keaou, and Ie £) # Pa-kwa 
keaou, “ Eight diagram sect,” should be 


t Chinese Repository, Vol. IV. p, 420, 
1 Indo-Chinese Gleaner, Vol. II. p. 230. 
§ Iudo-Chinese Gleaner, Vol. Il. p. 414. 


liable to immediate strangulation, and the 
members according to the degrees of their 
guilt, be given to Mohammedan Begs as 
slaves, or transported; and further that 


for the 41 B Bsa Hung-yang keaou, 

“Red Bright sect,” and such other 

sects as are not in the habit of using 

spells, the members be transported to 
00-loo-muh-tsze. 

After the Pih-leen keaou, the next in 
importance, and which seems now to have 
succeeded the other in its influence, is the 
Triad Society mentioned above. This 
society is known by a number of other 


designations, such as KF Hh ica Teen- 
te hwuy, or KR B Aca Teen-te hwuy, 


“Heaven and Earth Society,” AL Re 


Hung kea, or ye RK Hung kea, “ The 


Hung family,” sy WJ Aca Seaou-taou 
hwuy, “The Dagger society,” &c.; but 
whether these are all synonymes, or names 
of different branches of the same society, 
is not very clear. 

In the 18th volume of the Chinese 
Repository is a notice of the origin of 
this society, which gives a good deal 
of information respecting many things 
connected with them; but most of the 
narrative portion bears so much of an 
air of allegory with it, that one is apt 
to hesitate before receiving it as authentic 
history. In that account we are told that 
the society took its rise in ig on 
the 25th day of the 5th month, 1674; 
the object of their compact being to avenge 
the murder of their brethren by the pre- 
sent dynasty. In 1736, they were dis- 
persed into various parts of the empire, 
having previously upon certain 
signs by which they might be known to 
each other, until the day of vengeance 
shall arrive, when they are all to march 
to Nanking, and establish the ancient 
Chinese dynasty upon the throne. Ever 
since the time of their dispersion, the scat- 
tered members have been bound together 
by a kind of Free-masonry, using certain 
private signals whereby to recognize each 
other, meeting together at nights when 
certain ceremonies are performed known 
only to the confederates, and initiating 
new members under the most solemn 
pledges. The 36 oaths taken by the 


outside at Tanjong Kalong. One night 
the Teen-te Hwuy came in great numbers 
in boats and boarded the junk; they at- 
taked and killed many of the erew, and 
the rest jumped overboard. The pirates 
then collected all the portable things, and 
loaded their boats as deeply as possible 
with them, and set off home. I shall not 
enlarge further on the conduct of the 
Chinese Teen-te Hwuy in Singapore, they 
were exceedingly licentious, and did as 
they pleased, without regard to decency 
or civilized manners. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 
September, 1852, 

The above extract is translated from the 
Malay by T. Braddell, Esq. 

In 1829, a censor memorialized the em- 
peror, stating that the numbers of the 
Triad Society in Keang-se, were such as 
to intimidate the authorities in the execu- 
tion of justice; whereupon his majesty 
ordered the military to be employed for 
their suppression.| During the former 
part of the reign of Taou-kwang, the 
members of this society were permitted 
to increase their numbers to a great ex- 
tent in the southern provinces; and by 
the unchecked depredations and continued 
annoyances which they practised, at last 


roused the HE; Yaou, a wild mountain 
race, living on the borders of Kwang-se 
and Hoo-nan, who goaded by their in- 
sults rose en masse and killed upwards of 
20 of the fraternity in 1831. This led to 
an insurrection of the Yaou, which was 
suppressed after a few months campaign, 
many of the imperial troops and officials 
being found to be connected with the as- 
sociation.t Woo the lieutenant-governor 
of Hoo-nan memorializing the emperor 
on the subject, asserts that there are 
none of the Triad Society among the 
rebels. Taou-kwang however seems a 
little distrustful on this point, and replies 
with his vermillion pencil:— How do 
you certainly know that there are none of 
the Triad Society among them? Here- 
after, when they are annihilated, and itis 
found out that there were Triad‘ banditti 
among them, what will youdo? Where 
will you hide yourself on the earth ?"§ 


+ Chinese Repository, Vol. 1V, p: 424. 
‘BR 


§ Chinese Repository, Vol. I. p. 30, 


This society although existing with the 
avowed object of overthrowing the pre- 
sent Chinese dynasty seems to lose none 
of its energy or independence among the 
members who settle in foreign countries, 
and according to the testimony of Dr. 
Gutzlaff in 1831, when all the other 
Chinese residents in Siam were submit- 
ting with the most meet servility to the 
oppression of their Siamese rulers, the 
members of the Triad Society alone were 
able to make a stand against their exor- 
bitant demands.|| The remarks of Dr. 
G. however in this and other places are 
scarcely in keeping with his remarks on 
the Society in his * Life of Taou-kwang,” 
he says there speaking of this period,— 
“The Tien-tee Hwuy, or Triad Society, 
to appear patriotic, would still talk about 
the usurpation of the Manchoos, and in- 
cite the people to shake off the yoke. 
These efforts, however, were very feeble, 
the plans badly concerted, and amongst 
all their political professions, there lurked 
always a strong desire to rob; vagabonds 
like these, therefore, were very soon put 
down, and the government recovered its 
ascendancy.” 

In 1831, the emperor ordered procla- 
mations to be issued, offering free pardon 
to all who would recant, and give up their 
connexion with this society. 

At Malacea, and the neighbourhood of 
the straits, where Chinese settlers are 
numerous, the members of this body are 
under still less restraint in their lawless 
proceedings than in China, and instances 
of oppression by them are frequently 
brought to light. A case of the kind 
which occurred in 1833, is given ie the 
Chinese Repository for that year, where a 
native of Fuh-kica having accumulated a 
little money by trade in Malacca, was so 
frequently assailed by insult and violence 
from the members of the ‘Triad society, 
who demanded loans of money and ex- 
torted credit, that he was obliged to quit 
the scene of persecution and return to his 
native land. The following account of 
the state of page jorge in the Straits 
is given in the Chinese tory for 
Soltvebir 1833, on the pe tent of a 
Chinese who had just returned to his na- 
tive land. ‘Secret societies have risen 
up in all the settlements. But they are 


1 Chinese Repository, Vol. 1. p. 24. 


allemanations of the Triad society. They 
have secret_signs and dark phrases—a 
circumstance that identifies them all with 
that odious fraternity. Of late, there has 
arisen a very large stock of this society, 
consisting of a great many men, extremely 
powerful and violent. They have as- 
sumed the names of the Hae-shan Hwuy, 
“the Sea and land society ;” and the £- 
hing Hwuy, “the Righteous rising so- 
ciety.” These two associations are scat- 
tered over all the settlements; and they 
all obey the orders and restrictions of the 
heads of their respective societies, whom 
they call ‘* the great brother.” This stock 
is divided into four, eight, or twelve great 
stems, as the case may be, and from these 
stems there. issue scores of branches. 
Every stem and every branch has its head- 
man, who is Lg. yi senior brother. 
Emigrants from the hills of China are 
called new-comers. As soon as they ar- 
rive at any settlement, the brotherhood 
sends persons to invite them to join the 
confederacy. If they decline, they are 
forthwith persecuted. However, the two 
above-named societies often wrangle, and 
if you belong to the one and not to the 
other, you are equally persecuted. Chi- 
nese coming from Bengal with a few hun-~ 
dred dollars, or a few thousands, which 
they may have saved, are inveigled by 
these banditti to go to the hills and 
enjoy themselves in pleasure. When the 
strangers are brought to a solitary place, 
they are probably destroyed, and their 
property plundered. Thus half goes to 
the society, and the other goes to the 
captors. Thus it has often occurred, and 
the local magistrates have got some slight 
tidings of it, and have sent to seize the of- 
fenders. But, the customs of the settle- 
ment are defective. They require wit- 
nesses before they dare convict of guilt, 
They dare not urge the question by 
torture ; so that having one or two wit- 
nesses on one side, and a t multitude 
of sureties for the accused on the other 
side, they will never convict. But the 
new comer is a solitary individual, and if 
his native townsmen feel for him and de~ 
sire to redress his grievances, one person 
alone goes to the magistrate to lodge, a 
complaint, and hundreds or thousands of 
the brotherhood will come forward to be 


surety for the accused. Often have the 


local magistrates been thus deceived and 
hoodwinked, And afterwards those Chi- 
nese who had indicatad feeling on behalf 
of the stranger, have been forced to leave 
the settlement speedily to avoid the se- 
¢ret malice of the brotherhood.” The 
editor adds,—* Of the truth of the above 
allegations we have no doubt. These 
brotherhoods do not seem to aim at taking 
the external form of a government; but 
to avail themselves of the substance. 
They wish to be the ‘gentlemen regula- 
tors’ for all poor Chinese; and to leave 
the gentlemen European governors and 
residents in quiet possession of their titles 
and salaries. For the amount of horrible 
crime which such ‘ secret societies’ may 
commit, we refer our readers to a paper 
in the Asiatic Journal for May 1833, on 
*the Thugsofthe Doaab.’ The Chinese 
Triad Society does not seem equal to 
them in cold-blooded murder; but they 
also now and then, carry off to the hills 
those who show them ‘disrespect,’ and 
there flog them to death.” 

A branch of the Triad society was 
known to exist in Macao, by the dis- 
eovery of a nightly meeting of them in 
the burial ground belonging to the East 
India Company, where, in their haste to 
escape, they left behind them documents 
which fully proved the treasonable nature 
of their intentions. 

In a memorial presented to the em- 
peror in 1838, it is said,—** Bands of men 
combine and join together, under the de- 
signations of Heaven and Earth Brother- 
hoods, Triad societies, and such like. 
They carry off persons in order to extort 
ransoms from them; they falsely assume 
the character of policemen; they clan- 
destinely build fast pulling boats, pro- 
fessedly to guard the fields of grain, and 
these they man with a crew of from ten 
to twenty people, who cruise along the 
rivers, violently plundering the boats of 
travellers as they pass to and fro, or for- 
cibly carrying off the wives and daughters 
of the egg-boat people. The inhabitants 
of the villages and hamlets fear these 
robbers as they would tigers, and do not 
offer them any resistance, lest they should 
draw down their resentment. The hus- 
bandman, when he has received a field to 
plant and ready for culture, must take 
the precaution of paying these robbers a 


charge, which is called procuring an in- 
demnity,—else, as soon as the crop is 
ripe, it is plundered and the whole field 
laid bare. In the precincts of the metro- 
polis, where their contiguity to the civil 
and military tribunals prevents them from 
committing violent depredations in open 
day, they set fire to places during the 
night, their aim being, under pretence, 
during the conflagration, of saving and 
defending, to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities to plunder and carry off. Hence 
of late years,-galamitous fires have great- 
ly increased in frequeney.”"* 

In 1841, Fung Tsan-heun, Censor for 
Hoo-kwang, memorialized the emperor in 
a doleful strain respecting the associated 
banditti, who were spreading in all di- 
rections; he says, “these confederacies 
have been for many years linked together, 
extending throughout five or six pro- 


vinces, and are known as the =A 


San-ho hwuy, Triad society ; their num- 
bers cannot be ascertained, but they are 
divided into five lodges; Fuh-kien is the 
grand lodge; Kwang-tung is the second ; 
Yun-nan is the third ; Hoo-kwang is the 
fourth ; and Che-keang is the fifth; every 
lodge has its head-man or Arch; their 


* Mortin's China, Vol. 1. p. 166, 


standards are distinguished by the five 
colors; the members of the society havea 
pass-word, and each has in his possession 
a seal; although the members may not 
have seen each other before, yet on hear- 
ing the pass-word, they recognize each 
other as brethren; they have a mutual 
participation of property, and hold by 
each other in time of difficulty ; respecta- 
ble people who do not join them, are never 
safe, so that the number of their adherents 
has become formidable. Thus they have 
secretly spread without having any fixed 
retreat, soldiers, civilians and officials all 
sympathizing with them. Perchance at 
some given signal, the whole six pro- 
vinces may respond in concert, when there 
will be calamity of no slight magnitude. 
I would accordingly request your majesty 
to give particular orders to the various 
district magistrates in the said provinces, 
that they may adopt preventive measures, 
secretly investigate and rigorously ap- 
prehend and destroy the offenders. I have 
obtained a copy of their seal, which I dare 
not withhold from your majesty, and have 
had it carefully retraced, the which is for- 
warded with this memorial for evidence, 
&e.” 


(See Seal and Description in the fol- 
lowing pages. ) 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SEAL. 


The 10 lines at the top. 


The chief lodge, in Fuh-kien, with the black flag. 
San Yaou Pei-ching. 

Second lodge, in Kwang-tung, with the red flag. 
Snow Hung Tae-suy. r 

Third lodge, in Yun-nan, with the carnation flag. 
Ho Woo Tien-ching. 

Fourth lodge, in Hoo-kwang, with the white flag. 
Ho Lin Yung-chaou. 

Fifth lodge, in Che-keang, with the green flag. 
*Tuna +Le Sih-te. 


Inscription round the outside of the seal 


Heaven. 


First firmly connect the house of Hung, and 
next secure the brethren, 

Before heaven I take the oath, declaring these 
to be my true feelings: 

(1)The winding entrance to Chang-sha is near- 
ly connected with heaven; 


* All the initial words here represent composite char- 
acters, unknown in Chinese Mterature except the first, 
each having the character for a “tiger” combined with 
some other. Although the upper character, when standing 
by itself, pew, admits of a natural explanation, yet it is 
probable that here also the tiger character is to be dis- 
carded, which will leave the phonetic san, to which it is 
difficult to find a clue. The next, on the same principle, 
probably alludes to the Show-lin monastery on the Kiu- 
lien hills, in the department of Puh-chow in Puh-kien, 
the original residence of the priests who first gave rise to 
the association, The three lower characters without the 
auxiliary “tiger” will read, “United in a bond of 
harmony.” 


+ After the Show-lin priests left Chang-sha, they fled 
for retreat to the Ling-wang temple, and while living 
there, they were visited by five horse-dealers named re- 
spectively, Woo, Hung, Le, Taou, and Lin, who entered 
Into a mutual oath with the five priests, to hold by each 
other in life or death, It is said in the Chinese Repository, 
vol. 18, p. 291, that these five horse-dealers were made 
heads of five junior lodges in Sze-chuen, Kwel-chow, 
Kiang-nan, Yun-nan and Ho-nan. There is sufficient 
coincidence in these five names, with the five heads of 
lodges on the seal, the only difference being Taou in this, 
instead of Yaou on the other, But only one’ out of the 
five lodges corresponds, viz., Yun-nan, while the other 
four lodges on the seal are mentioned as among the five 
senior lodges, presided over by the five Show-lin priests. 
Possibly these may be Hable to variation according to 
time or cireumstances, 


o fe th [1 “The winding entrance to 


Chéng-sh4."—The priests of the Show-lin monastery in 
Fuh-kien being persecuted by the rulers of the province, 
determined to oppose them; they killed one 
Kien Tsin. Instantly the flames burst on every side ofthe 
monastery, late in the night while the priests were asleep, 
and when no helping band could reach them, by which 
most of the brethren perished, only 18 men being scarce- 
ly saved, These taking the seal aad sword, repaired to 
a back pavilion, and knelt before the altar of Buddha, 
begging him to rescue them, He straightway ordered 
Chu-kai to descend and transform himself into two roads, 
whereby he could save these men, They thus went out 


Crossing over the Black Dragon ford, Tae-ping 
appears to view; aes 

At the bridge constructed of brass and iron, the 
brethren are recognized ; 

(2)Crossing the bridge and mentally looking 
upwards, the city of (3)Yang is seen; 

The right and left being skirted by the (4)Sung, 
Pih, Taou and Le respectively ; 

Setting forth fidelity and constancy, while the 
(5)red blossoms adorn the Pavilion ot 
righteousness; 

Before the Hall of fidelity and righteousness, 
the brethren are all seated ; 

_ Inthe city, the troops muster a hundred my- 


triads coy VS 
Before Chapel of felicitous virtue, they 
come and raise the righteous standard ; 
(6)Thirty-six is the number of united branches 
of the family; 


Hi 
i 

z 
H ee 
aE 
Hal 


These are the names of four trees, the fir, cypress, 
peach, and ; but here 
writer : they may represent so many 


(6) There may possibly be some allusion here to the 
oaths administered to the members, which are 
given in the Chinese Repository, vol. 18, p. 284. 


The upper of the eight compartments contain’ 
the same 5 composite characters that are used as 
initials under Akay respective lodges, viz..—San 
Suow Ho Ho Tune. 

The lower compartment contains 5 other strange 
characters, still more complex in their structure 
than the preceding, the auxiliary part being form- 

. ed by the character for rain, with that for a spirit 
of the inferior order, under it; the xed char- 
acters are Luxo a dragon, Hoo a tiger, Kweta 
tortoise, SHAY a serpent, and Hwvy an assem- 


blage. 
> he the right side compartment, there is 
little doubt about the two outside characters; 
they have the same auxiliary as those in the lower 
compartment, the lower one having the character 
AR annexed, which is a well known cypher for 
+A or cighteen; the principle ts obvious; this 
resents the number of the years of the reign 
of Shun-che, the first emperor of the present 
dynasty, The upper one has the character ft 
annexed, which being dissected, gives A— 
or sixty-one, the term of Kang-he’s reign. In 
the side compartment are also two outside 
characters with the same auxiliary, the upper one 
having =} annexed, an analysis of which gives 
+E or thirteen, being the years of Yung- 
ching’s reign; the lower one has {tt annexed, 
which being reduced on the same principle, gives 
HHH twice thirty, or sixty, being the length 
of Kien-lung’s reign. Inthe middle of the right 
and hand compartments, are two characters 
the two outer ones, “ Sun’? and “ Moon’ 
seem to be intended as the component parts of 


the character Hf] ming for the Ming dynasty; 
the isn guia aia gh & sun “ descendants” 
may refer to jfiig fe Fuh Wang and Fy 

TE Lub-ngan Wang, two of the descendants of 


the Ming imperial family, who were successive- 
ly chosen by the ts of that dy: and 
put to death by the Tartars. The inner charac- 


ter on the left i Tang may allude to RE 


: Tang Wang a subsequent aspirant to the Ming 
] succession in Ponies and Keang-se. (See North- 
China Herald, Nos. 90, 101, 122. 

In each of the four diagonal compartments, are 
two lines, one longitudinal, the other horizontal. 
Beptanie, with the outside or longitudinal lines, 
taking first the upper right, and then the left, 
these both read from to top; next 
the lower left, and last the right, both these being 
read from top to bottom, we have the following 
stanza:— 

_ The five lodges taking their respective parts, all en- 
‘gage in fall chorus, 
on their persons the emblem of Hung, which 
unknown to others; 

‘This tradition is handed down to the whole host of 

brethren, 


"And every future mecting forms an occasion of ce- 
“ n ‘alliance. 


The waters of (7)Hung Mowing abrvad, 

Overflow and inundate the whole empire; 

‘The black, red, carnation, white and green standards, 

Like a torrent enlarge, till they roll over the (8)sun, 

In the four compartinents inside the octagon, 
the upper one contains four composite characters 
unknown in literature, the auxiliary character for 
“rain” being placed above each, and the character 
for “water” attheside. It is a common device with 
the Taouists to write out inscriptions, each cha- 
racter being covered like these; but in the present 
instance, there is probably quite an independant 
origin. Taking the four lower right-hand por- 
tions as s@parate characters, they will bear the 
following meaning :— 

‘The Hung blossoms of the three great ones (or Tri- 

ad.) (9) 

In the lower compartment, are four characters 
signifying: 
» Let affection pervade, and extend assistance to the 

needy, 

The right and left compartments have each 
three lines. The outer lines respectively give the 
following couplet :— 

‘United together a harmonious band, 
Myriad 's the signal word by which we stand, 
~ The two inner lines may be read as follows, tak- 
ing the water radical ofeach character as merely a 
characteristic of the we society and extra from 
the meaning :— 

Reaching the first forest on the hill, 

‘We seize our weapons at the Chang-lin monastery. 

The right centre line consists of seven composite 
characters; omitting the auxiliary $$ as before, 
the first four may be read,— 

‘The marriage of heaven and earth— 

It is difficult to give any intelligible meaning to 
the other three, ma, tae, tsang, literally “ horse,”’ 
“evil,” and “to strive.” 

‘The left centre line consists of seven composites 
of the character for rain’’ all admitting of a na- 
tural explanation except the sixth, which is the 
character for stem placed under rain. The other 
six are,— 5 

Small rain, heavy showers, hoar frost, fog, dew, sleet. 

Omitting the head character, the explanation is 

~ still more difficult. 

The characters in the centre square are in some 
fantastic form apparently arbitrary in their struc- 
ture. The meaning probably is,-— 

Celestial blood has been shed ; 
When the true lord appears, 


‘The celestial dynasty will be established, 
and Hung exalted, 


(7) This Hung ts the character for an inwndation, 
evidently used as being in keeping with the meaning of 
the verse, though there can be no doubt it Is intended 
secretly for the same as the Hung on the outer line, 
which literally means red, but which is used here as a 
proper name. 

(8) Sometimes used figuratively for the emperor. 

(9) Since the capture of Shanghae by the Triad Society, 
these four characters written on red paper have been 
pasted on the doors of a great number of the houses, 


novitiates, and the symbolical names of 
various parts of the rites are given in the 
article above alluded to, and to these we 
shall refer below. Dr. Gutzlaff con- 
sidered this society so formidable in its 
character, that should it combine with the 
other political associations in existence, 
it would form a strong barrier against 
foreign encroachment. 

In the Penal Code, under the See- 
tion on Rebellion, in the edition pu- 
blished in 1801, one of the clauses 
states that ‘ All those vagabond and dis- 
orderly persons who have been known to 
assemble together, and commit robberies 
and other acts of violence, under the 
designation of the ‘Heaven and Earth 
Society,’ shall, upon seizure and con- 
viction, suffer death by being beheaded ; 
and those who have been induced to ac- 
company them, and aid and abet, shall 
suffer death by being strangled.”|} 

In 1810, a clause was inserted in the 
same section, stating that the lawless 
banditti of Fuh-kien and Kwang-tung are 
forming plots and have resuscitated the 


a ah F Teen-te hwuy, “Triad so- 
ciety,” &e. 

This body seems to have gained great 
strength during the reign of Kea-king, 
and in 1817, Yuen-yuen, governor of 
Canton, who vigorously exerted himself 
for its suppression, succeeded in capturing 
from 2 to 3 thousand of its members. 

In 1819, Woo the lieutenant-governor 
of Hoo-nan, in a memorial to the throne, 
complains of the pernicious influence of the 


is Di e Teen-te hwuy, * Triad so- 
ciety” of the Kwang provinces, stating 
that it had extended as far as JI HH 
Yung-chow in Hoo-nan, being known 


also by the names EF & Tan- 
tsze hwuy, “Sons of toil society,” and 


Ni 2 eg Tsing-e hwuy, “ Equity of 
the feelings society.” In 1822, a me- 
morial was sent up from the Board of 
Punishments, stating that one Wei Fung- 
jin of Yung-gan Chow was at the head of 
a confederacy, with which several of the 
soldiers and officials were connected, be- 
ing united in brotherhood by the blood- 


i Staunton’s translation of the Penal Code, Appendix. 


drinking rite, and proposing that a special 
punishment should be appointed for sol- 
diers and officials found guilty of this 
offence, being lighter in character than 
that of belonging to the Triad Society. 
The following account by an eye-wit- 
ness of one of the nocturnal meetings of | 
the Teen-te hwuy, in the neighbourhood 
of Singapore, is given by Abdullah .... 
a Malay well known to some gentlemen 
now in Shanghae, and said to be thorough- 
ly trustworthy in his statements. What 
he relates occurred about the year 1824. 
He says that anxiety to gain satisfactory 
information respecting the proceedings of 
the Society led him to ingratiate himself 
with a Chinaman, one of the members, 
who agreed to take him to the place of 
meeting and give him an opportunity of 
witnessing their proceedings. After de- 
scribing his journey to the place by short 
cuts, over stumps of trees, across swamps 
and through water, &c., arrived at his 


“destination, he says,—‘* There were three 


large sheds, one of them was about 80 
fathoms in length, and -full of people. 
When we were close to this Bangsal* 
my friend said, ‘ Mr. Abdullah keep very 
quiet, and assume an air of stupidity.’ 
Soon about 20 dogs commenced to bark 
at us, 1 was afraid at seeing so many of 
them together, but my friend called to 
the people in the Bangsal, some of whom 
came out, and quieted the dogs. The 
Bangsal was surrounded with a ditch, 
about 8 fathoms wide, and, opposite the 
doors, there were drawbridges, so that 
they might remove the bride, and pre- 
vent people coming over without leave. 
When my friend was observed 8 men 
brought the bridge and placed it over the 
ditch, so that we passed over it. On 
arriving at the other side there were also 
2 or 3 pit-falls, over which were placed 
marks, but if any came, who did not 
know these marks, they might fall into a 
pit. The pits were about 3 fathoms deep, 
over the top was a slight wicker frame, 
on which dry plantain leaves were spread, 
and, over these, sods were laid, so as to 
be exactly like the surrounding ground. 
Some people came and led us into the 
Bangsal. Inside I saw hundreds of lamps, 
on the right and left, with people smoking 
opium, All round the Bangsal there were 


* Malay word for a“ shed.” 


heaps of sharpened stakes, and inside 
arms were arranged, the sharpened stakes 
were used for throwing at an enemy. 
There were also plenty of swords, and 
bucklers and sticks, a fathom long, sharp- 
ened at the end like a dart, were resting 
against the wall in bundles. 

I asked my friend quietly, “is this the 
place?” he said “ yes, this is one place, 
there are 5 or 6 others larger than this, 
and farther inland, but to night the peo- 
ple will assemble here, as this is the place 
where new members are received, and 
Mr. Abdullah will have an opportunity 
of seeing the ceremony, as they have just 
got 5 whom they intend to initiate this 
evening, for the Hoeys of Singapore are 
very bold and daring in forcing people to 
join their society.” _ I then asked, “ where 
shall we remain this evening?” he said, 
“*T will get a place in the chamber of a 
friend, at one side of the Bangsal.” 

In the evening a drum was beaten, the 
sound of which was heard at a great 
distance, and soon after, the people began 
to collect. In my opinion there were 
500 or 600 people in the Bangsal at one 
time, and, of these, there were not 20 who 
were not opium smokers. When they 
were all assembled the noise in the Bangsal 
was such as if people were fighting a 
battle. At this time I was taken to the 
chamber at the side, which had a curtain, 
and belonged to the secretary. I remain- 
ed here very quietly, my friend brought 
some rice in a plantain leaf, a roast po- 
tato and two plantains. I ate in order 
to prevent me from being hungry during 
the night. In a short time my friend 
came, and said, “sit here quietly, there 
is a hole through which you can see, 
be very careful, as the people will soon 
be all collected,” I asked him to come and 
sit with me, but he said, ‘“ don’t be afraid, 
Tam an officer of the society, how can 
I be absent from the duty which brought 
me here? I will come every now and 
then to see you, but don’t be alarmed as 
no one will dare to molest you.” I said 
“very well.” 

About 7 o'clock they had all arrived 
and commenced to eat and drink spirits, 
h they did with a noise like a battle. 
n hour this finished, when they 
d ms &c., the 


and and 


> 


On this they all arranged themselves in 
order, sitting opposite the Datu, (idol) 
but I observed that their faces were as 
red as the Bunga Rayah, from drunken- 
ness. Among them all there was one 
chief, who sat on a lofty chair, with 2 
men standing at his right, and 2 at his 
left. After them came 8 men, with drawn 
swords, who arranged themselves at the 
right and left; then came one man, who 
burned paper in front of the idol (sacrifice), 
after him came 8 men, with drawn swords, 
who guarded a man with dishevelled hair, 
and without any upper garment, in fact 
he had only a pair trowsers. This man 
came in front of the chief, and bowed 
down, till his head touched the ground, 
the armed men on the right and left now 
advanced, shouting, and laid their swords 
on his neck, they remained silently in 
this position, for a short time, when a 
man advanced to the candidates’ side ; 
the chief then spoke as follows in the 
Chinese language :—‘ Who are you, and 
from whence come you? Who are your 
father and mother? Are they still alive 
orare they dead?” These questions were 
explained to the candidate by the man 
who stood at his side, and were answered 
as follows :—* I am such a one, of sucha 
country, and my father and mother are 
both dead,” even if his father and mother 
were alive, he would be obliged to say 
they were dead, because no one whose 
father and mother are alive, can be ad- 
mitted into the society, as the existence 
of all those is as if they were dead to the 
world and its ties. The chief then said, 
“will you swear that your father and 
mother are dead ?”’ he answered, “ I will,” 
med the oath, by burning paper 
in front of the idol, saying at the same 
time, “my father and mother are dead.” 
The chief then said “ what have you come 
here for! answer I wish to join the Teen- 
te hwuy. 

The chief then said “‘ you are deceiving, 
your thoughts are not as your speech,” 
answer “I will swear that I am good in 
faith ’’—‘‘ then swear,” the candidate then 
taking paper, burned it, while he repeated 
his assertion. The chief then said, “ are 
you acquainted with the rules of the 
society’ answer “ yes, I understand that 
I am required to take an oath, by drink- 
ing blood.” 


The chief then said something to which 
the following answer was made :— 


“T promise not to divulge the secrets 
of this society to any one under penalty 
of death.” The chief said, “ truly "— 
answer “truly.” A vessel was then 
brought, containing arrack and a little 
blood from each of the members of the 
society, and, with a knife, was placed in 
front of the idol. The candidate then 
taking up the knife, made a slight cut in 
his finger, from which he allowed some 
blood to fall into the cup. The chief 
then said, ‘drink in presence of Datu 
Peking.” The candidate then drank a 
small cupful, on which the chief, and all 
the confederates, drank a little, each in 
histurn. The chief then said “ to-morrow 
go to our Secretary, and ask him for a 
book, in that book you will find all our 
rules and secret signs ; you will pay one 
dollar for it.” The chief then rose, and 
himself raised the candidate from his pros- 
trate position and now being initiated, he 
can take his place among those who, 
before, would have considered him an 
enemy. 

In this way four members were admit- 
ted, and during the ceremony, I wrote 
down on paper every thing which I saw 
going on. My friend now came to see 
me, and after having asked if I was satis- 
fied, went away. After three or four had 
been admitted they brought a man with 
his hands tied with a cord, he was placed 
in front of the chief, and ordered to pros- 
trate himself, but he remained erect. A 
man then came and gave him 10 or 20 
blows with a bamboo, he was then asked 
if he would join the society, he remained 
silent, the question was repeated 8 or 4 
times, without getting any answer. The 
chief made a sign to those who were ar- 
med with the drawn swords, they advanc- 
ed and made a motion as if they were 
about to cut off his head, indeed, I thought 
he was killed, but the chief ordered them 
to desist, and again asked if he would 
become a member of the society, still he 
refused. The chief then ordered him to 
be stretched on the ground, and 2 men 
came and beat him on the back with bam- 
boos. This beating frightened him great- 
ly, but, on being questioned again, he 
still refused, when the chief said ‘ to- 
morrow morning let him be put to death.” 


They confined him for that night, and 
the next morning he was killed, in con- 
sequence of his not wishing to join the 
society. In this way how many tens 
of people have been murdered. Un- 
fortunate people were taken with violence, 
at night in town, and, to increase the 
number of members, were forced to join 
the society ; and, if any of them dared to 
divulge the secrets, they would be put to 
death without mercy ; they could not es- 
cape, as, wherever they went, they would 
meet members of the society. 

Each member, when he enters, gets a 
book, in which are written the rules and 
regulations, and secret signs, and marks 
of knowing each other, in eating, and by 
different ways of wearing clothes, so that 
when one arrives as a stranger in any 
country, he can easily e himself 
known to his brethren by these signs. — 

By the time the occurences I have des- 
cribed above were finished, it was 2 
o'clock in the morning; they then blew 
ahorn, and the people separated, some 
went to smoke opium, some to sleep, and 
some went down to town to rob, My 
friend soon came to look for me, and, 
seeing me, asked if I was not asleep, I 
said, ‘no, I don’t feel sleepy,” but God 
alone knows how frightened I was. My 
friend sat down beside me, and explain- 
ed every thing which had happened. He 
told me further that there were 200 men 
who had gone down to town in search of 
food, (to rob). When I heard this my 
fears increased, my heart palpitated, and 
I wished for day-light, so that I might 
leave this ill-omened place, where I re- 
mained in fears.” 

“ Sure enough, on arriving in town, I 
heard that about 200 Chinese had come 
down last night to Campong Glam, armed, 
with their faces blackened, and with tens 
of dammar torches, like a cession. 
They robbed the house of Roman 
Catholic Padre. The Padre had no one 
in his house but the cook. The robbers 
divided, some watched in front, and some 
behind, while some entered the house. 
They found the Padre asleep one man 
held his hands and feet while two others 
placed their swords at his neck, and de- 
manded the key of his box, the Padre 
pointed out the keys, they opened the 
box and took all his property, a quantity 


: i _ At about 2 o'clock the next morning, 


of money and his clothes. By the time 
they had finished, those on guard in the 
street blew their horn, when they all went 
away into the interior, except those who 
held the Padre, they remained with him 
till their companions had got off some 
distance when they also left him. 


’ After I returned I could not remain 
satisfied till I informed Government of 
what I had seen and heard, accordingly I 
went to Mr. Crawfurd and told him every- 
thing as related above; when he heard 
me he was astonished, and said, “ how 
could you think of exposing your life to 
such danger? it is a wonder you were 
not killed.” I said, “if I had not done 
so, there would be no certain information, 
as there are different accounts of the Teen 
Te Hwuy, but now, having myself seen 
things, there can be no mistake,” he said, 
“that is very true, it is exactly the idea 
of Europeans.” He then said, “and so 
there was a robbery last night, at the 
Roman Catholic Padre’s house, in Cam- 
pone Gram.” I said “yes I heard so, 

ut how can you remain quiet thus, the 
next time your own house will be attack- 

*—he said, ‘that is true, but I think 
the road is too difficult to send people to 
catch the robbers, and, on that account I 
remain quiet, but I will send a Constable 
‘and some peons to look out for them.” I 
said, ‘‘ that is right, if you remain quiet, 
they will become bolder.” I then made my 
compliments and left him, he went to the 

Police Office, and I went home. After- 
wards in the evening I heard that Mr. 
Crawfurd had ordered 2 Constables with 
12 peons, armed with swords, muskets, 
ee. and some of them with their 

risses, to go into the interior, to look 
for traces of the robbery, and, if possible, 
to recover the Padre’s property. 
started, and, on arriving at the house half 
way, where I had stopped to refresh, they 
found a Chinaman just awakened, with 
his face blackened with ashes, and who 
was just going down to wash the ashes 
off, they look him into custody, and 
brought him to town, When he was 
brought up at the Police Office, he pre- 
tended to be dumb and refused to answer 
any question ; accordingly, as it was late 
in the afternoon he was remanded, and 
sent to the prison at Teluk Ayer. 


his friends, to the number of 200 or 300, 
came down armed, broke the prison and 
released him. Some of the rioters watch- 
ed at the door, others in the streets. All 
the peons who were on guard ran away, 
each to save hisown life. The Constable 
in charge escaped through one of the 
upper windows. ‘The prison was broken, 
and the prisoner was carried away by his 
friends. In the mean time, the Constable 
and peons went to the Police Office, and 
on the roll being called, not one was mis- 
sing. Now for the first time, we heard 
of a night-watch being set in the streets 
of Singapore. After this news had been 
abroad 2 or 3 days, the Teen-te Hwuy 
again came down and attacked the Dhoby 
Ghat and Campong Glam. There were 
200 or 800 of them with dammar and 
bamboo torches, and with arms. When 
the peon, who was stationed there, saw 
this state of affairs he ran off, and about 
80 or 40 of the robbers with arms, were 
set to watch the ends of the streets, and 
the rest commenced to break open the 
doors of the houses, and collect the pro- 
perty of the Dhobies, the clothes entrusted 
to the Dhobies to wash were also taken. 
The owners of the houses were tied up to 
a post, and made to give up the keys of 
their boxes, and all the property worth 
taking was carried off, and not one of the 
neighbours dared to open the doors of 
their houses; to see what the noise was 
about. One door was opened but two of 
the man’s fingers were chopped off, and 
he quickly shut the door, and kept him- 
self quiet in fear. The robbers chose 
certain houses, some they passed over, 
and indeed they did as they pleased.—In 
this way matters remained; sometimes 
every night, sometimes every other night, 
robberies were committed, till in about a 
week, the gun which was fired at 8 r.m., 
and 5 a.m. every day, was lost. It dis- 
appeared in a wonderful way; there was 
a sepoy, armed with a musket and re- 
gularly relieved, placed to guard it. The 
mn, sepoy and musket were lost and 
ave never till this day been heard of, 
Many were of opinion that this was also 
the work of the Chinese Teen-te Hwuy. 
About a fortnight after there was a 
large Siamese junk, which was sailing 
into Singapore harbour, but, as there was 
a strong head wind, the junk was anchored 


We seldom hear of any aggressions 
upon foreigners by this body ; but an in- 
stance may be referred to, in the burning 
of the British Factory at Canton, in De- 
cember 1842 ; there being strong grounds 
for believing that it was the work of some 
incendiaries belonging to the Triad so- 
ciety. 

In 1845, indications of internal dis- 
order wore a threatening aspect at Chaou- 
chow foo in Kwang-tung province, where 
the Triad society presented such a for- 
midable opposition to the authorities, that 
it was necessary to send for a strong mili- 
tary force from Canton, before they could 
be suppressed, and then altogether at the 
cost of about 800. lives, while in other 
parts of the province, they still continued 
to carry arms in utter defiance of the go- 
vernment authorities, 

About the same time, they were ex- 
citing troubles at Heang-shan, between 
Canton and Macao. 

Our own colony of Hongkong does not 
seem to have been free from these vexa- 
tious residents, a lodge having been estab- 
lished in the town of Victoria; and that 
they did not receive much more favour at 
at the hands of our authorities than under 
their own government, is clear from the 
following ordinance, passed at the begin- 
ning of 1845 ;— 

* By his excellency John Francis Davis, Esq., 
governor and commander-in-chief of the colony of 
Hongkong and its dependencies. 

“Whereas the Triad Society and other secret 
societies prevalent in China exist among the in- 
habitants of the island of Hongkong, and whereas 
these associations have objects in view which are 
incompatible with the maintenance of good order, 
and constituted authority and with the security of 
life and property an rd by means of a secret 
agency increased facilities for the commission of 
crime and for the escape of offenders: 

“ Be it therefore enacted and ordained by the 
governor of Hongkong with the advice of the Le- 
gislative Council thereof that from and after the 


assing of this ordinance if any person or 
being of Chinese origin in the said island oF its 
dependencies shall be a member or members of 
the Triad Society or other secret societies as afore- 
said, he she or they shall in consequence thereof 
be guilty of felony and being duly convicted there- 


of shall be liable to be imprisoned for any term 
not exceeding three years, with or without hard 
labour, and at the expiration of such term of im- 
prisonment, that such person shall be marked on 
the right cheek in the manner usual in the case 
of military deserters and be expelled from the said 
island.”” 


In March 1846 a formidable demonstra- 
tion was made by the body in Singapore, 
on occasion of the death of their chief, 
7,000 of the members having assembled 
to escort the funeral through the town, 
to the terror of the peaceable inhabitants, 
and who even ventured to menace the 
military in open day-light. 

The recent movements of the associa- 
tion under the designation of the Dagger - 
Society, at Amoy and the neighbourhood, 
are still fresh in the memory; and although 
the secret influences in operation, are so 
imperfectly disclosed as yet, all the in- 
formation we have received from that 
quarter, goes to identify them with the 
original Triad Society. It appears that 
on May 18th this year, after the inhabi- 
tants had been kept in suspense and an- 
ticipation for several days, the town of 
Amoy was attacked and fell an easy prize 
to about 3,000 of this body, who seem to 
have met with fully more sympathy than 
opposition, both from the inhabitants and 
the military. Having become masters of 
the town, the several mandarins were al- 
lowed to make their escape, and many of 
the inhabitants joined the ranks of the 
insurgents. Foreigners résident at the 
port were nominally taken under their 
special protection, and a considerable 
effort seems to have been made by 
these newly constituted authorities to 
preserve some degree of order, and not 
altogether without effect, Later news 
from that port chiefly tends to show the 
imbecility of the imperial troops and the 
probability that the insurgents will be 
able fora time at least to retain their 
position ; although it does not appear that 
they have organized any regular form of 
government. : 


(See Seal and Description in next page. ) 
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The four lines outside the square, 
* Chung-le fanning the sun, heads the family 
of ifnmort “a mI 


Tih Le-kwae with his gourd emitting endless 
pure smoke 

Tung-pin with his sword suspended high in 
vacancy 

Tsae-ho holds « 

Chang-koo the 
doctrines. 

Seanig-tsze plays on a single flute. 

Dake Tsaou Kwo-kew has a double jade talis- 
man 

Seen-koo stands at pleasure on the metal 
bridge. 


er basket in cme hand. 
veteran practises the ancient 


The characters in the four angles, 


PAITHPUL AT HEART, AND JUST IN PRINCIPLE. 

In the outer octagon, the centre character at the 
top is ‘‘ Heaven,” that at the bottom “ Earth,’’ at 
the right side “Sun,” at the left side “* Moon.” 
The four intermediate portions make four lines of 
a stanza; taking the upper left, the lower right, 
lower left and upper right in succession, each line 
beginning with the right-hand character, next the 


* These are the names of the NM Pa seen 


Eight immortals, famous in Chinese mythology. 


ERR ye 


left, then second right, second left and so on closing 
up to the centre, gives the four lines as follow :— 

Five men each taking his part in the chorus. 

Reciprocally presenting on their persons the secret 

badge of Hung. 

This being communicated to the whole host of brethren. 

At every future recognition, the bond of alliance be- 
comes more firm, 

Within the second octagon line, the centre cha- 
racter at the top is Man a “myriad,” and the two 
on the right and left of it, respectively signify a 
* thousand changes" and a “ thousand transfor- 
* The four characters down each side 

ficult of explanation. The nearest sense 
we can come at may be :— 

Investigating the existing corruptions, 

We find the supreme power is opposed to Hung. 

The lower line is the same five characters that 
are given at the top of the Hoo-kwang seal, but 
placed in a different order, commencing from the 
centre, and taking a character alternately right 
and left, giving as before, Sax Suow Ho Ho Tuna. 

Above the centre square are two characters 
signifying “ Prince of the Family.” 

The two lines on the right and left side of the 
inner square give: — 

When Hung with Hung in harmony combines. 

‘The watchword ** Myriad” passes through the lines, 

The character at the bottom of the square 
Peaou may mean “ dispersed,’ in allusion to the 
present condition of the society. 

The centre character is Hung. 


Since the above was written, the in- 
habitants of Shanghae have been called 
to witness another, and probably one of 
the most remarkable demonstrations in 
the history of the society. The capture 
of the city however was not an unfore- 
seen event, For several weeks or even 
months previously, the pacific natives of 
this district had observed, not without 
suspicion and alarm, the successive and 
numerous arrivals of Fuh-kien and Canton 
men, without any ostensible object in 
view. Swords, pikes, and other military 
weapons were forthwith in demapd s the 
Seaou-taou hwuy or Dagger So@fety be- 
came an object of general observation, 
while some of the members shielding 
themselves under the security afforded by 
their confederate strength, gave way to the 
commission of delinquencies and outrages, 
which rendered them objects of dread to the 
peaceable inhabitants. To such lengths 
indeed had these proceeded and with such 
openness, that the authorities seem to 
have felt themselves compelled to take 
some notice of them, although no effective 
measures were taken to bye fr the body 
or to prevent the rising which was daily 
anticipated. On the 10th of August, the 
Tavu-tae issued an edict with special re- 
ference to the plans which were then 
being secretly concocted by the Dagger 
society, and offering a reward for the 
apprehension of Le, who has since the 
capture of the city, been recognized as 
second in power, with the title of Too-tuh 
“Commander general."* The next day 
a semi-poctical notice by the Che-hien 
was placarded in various parts of the city, 
calling on the people to unite and raise a 
volunteer police force for self-preserva- 
tion. Several men were apprehended and 
taken before the city magistrate, and in 
one or two instances, torture was resorted 
to, but although those in custody were 
known to be members of the society, most 
of them were released with little or no pu- 
nishment, while the unfortunate Che-hien 
afterwards came to his untimely end, by 
the hand of one of those whom he had 
submitted to the torture, generally known 
by the nickname of Seaou-kin tsze. 


* Shortly after the capture of the city, this Le 
his escape to Amoy, rumour says with a large 
money, but whether to carry out the objects of 
therhood, or to retire from the struggle in the 
of his share of the booty, is not generally known, 


HE 


During the two weeks following, the 
Society had been active in maturing its 
plans and arranging preliminaries, and 
having in a great degree thrown off the 
secresy of their proceedings, organized 
themselves into a formidable corps, osten- 
sibly for the defence of the city, after 
which they came boldly forward with an 
appeal to the Taou-tae signed by Le Seen- 
yun of the Fuh-kien lodge, Tan Kung of 
the Cantof® lodge, Ko Wan-che of the 
Chaou-chow lodge, Le Shaou-he of the 
Kea-ying lodge, Chang Kwei of the Ning- 
po lodge, and Pwan E-kwoh of the Shang- 
hae lodge, to sanction their proceedings, 
and to furnish the funds necessary for 
their maintenance, estimated at 2,100 
dollars monthly, besides -the purchase of 
2 Canton long-boats, military weapons, 
&c., &c. Their demands were virtually - 
acceded to, and their various propositions 
were published ‘on the city walls in a 
document issued by the Che-hien, on the 
Bist of August, Two days later a notice 
appeared from the same authority, respect- 
ing the danger to be apprehended from 
the insecure condition of the various city 
and ward gates, and pressing on the in- 
habitants the necessity of vigilance in 
employing their efforts to detect and ar- 
rest every appearance of treachery. The 
7th of September having been considered 
a day propitious for the execution of 
their great object, all the members were 
on the alert by earlydawn, and while the 
authovities were engaged in the sacrifice 
to Confucius, the residences of the several 
mandarins were simultaneously attacked 
and given up to spoliation, the resistance 
being of the feeblest character; most of 
the government officials being already 
connected with the Society, had on the 
given signal put on the red ribband as the 
distinctive badge of the fraternity. The 
Che-hien made some show of resistance, 
but being single-handed, was immediately 
stabbed, and his body left publicly ex- 

for several days in his own office. 
Taou-tae having submitted to their 
demands, his life was spared, and his escape 
two days afterwards connived at by them, 
The Sip ding managed to make his es- 
in the morning and reached Sung- 
keang in safety. Many hundreds of the 
native peasantry immediately joined the 
captors, but they received little sympathy 


on the part of the shop-keepers, the 
greater part of whom closed their stores 
and resorted to nbd ag! aes to get their 
goods removed from the city; and this 
notwithstanding repeated assurances from 
the insurgent leaders, that they should 
receive every protection and that rob! 
would be punished with the utmost ri- 
gour. That this last assertion was not 
‘a dead letter, they have given many proofs 
in the decapitation of offenders brought 
before them for this offence. No regular 
vernment even of a provisional character 
| been organized by them, and a degree 
of obscurity seems to veil their ulterior 
designs; latterly however they have de- 
clared themselves the subordinates of 
Tae-ping Wang, whose orders they say 
they are waiting for. Several predatory 
excursions were at first made on the 
surrounding towns and hamlets, the chief 
result of which has been to alienate from 
them the greater part of the natives who 
had entered their service. For nearly a 
month the city was under the undisputed 
control of the insurgents, no attempt 
having been made on the of the im- 
perial government to re 


¢ it, until the cali 


29th of September when some imperial 


junks arrived, but did nothing of conse- 


quence. The following day troops began 
to arrive and have continued to increase 
their numbers gradually ever since, until 
they now amount to near 10,000; but 
with all this force, besides the assistance 
of several foreign vessels purchased for 
the Chinese government, their warlike 
operations have been remarkably destitute 
ofany satisfactory result. The insurgents 
still hold the city as firmly as ever, and 
have even erected and manned some forts 
in the suburbs, from which the others 
seem ingapable of dislodging them. Since 
the siege has been going on, the insur- 
gents have evidently risen in public es- 
timation, a result which perhaps arises 
rather from contrast with their opponents, 
than anything inherently excellent in 
themselves. 

The following is a copy of the seal 
used by the Shanghae insurgents, which 
although it bears a general resemblance 
to the one we have received from Amoy, 
differs in some particulars; it is printed 
with black ink on a square piece of white 
ico. 


(See Seal and Description in the opposite page. ) 


It will be seen that the line round the 
outside of the Amoy seal is wanting in 
this, : 

The characters in the angles are also 
different, and the meaning less obvious. 
Perhaps they are proper names. The 
upper left angle is Yang chung ‘‘ over- 
spreading loyalty ;" the upper right is 
Wan wa ‘A myriad tiles;” the lower 
right is Gan kin ‘ Gold of the hill; " the 
lower left is Tien Hung sing ‘* Heaven 
(or the emperor) is surnamed Hung.” 

In the outer octagon, the second line 


of the stanza has AE shang instead of 
y | seang, giving the meaning,— 


Bearing on their persons the secret badge of 
Hung. = 


In the inner octagon, the right side 
line has the character Ba kwan instead of 
Ba yue, and may read,— 


Stopping the existing corruptions, 

The lower line is the same five cha- 
racters, but placed in a different order, 
being read alternately right and left from 
the outside to the centre. 

The line on the right side of the 


inner square has de kung instead of ye 
hung, which leaves the sense about the 
same, or,— 
When all the Hungs in harmony combine, 
The following eight characters are 
stamped on the back in red ink. 
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heroes obedient to Heaven, The Patriotism pros- 
perity corporation.” 

A plate about 18 inches square is also 
in use among the insurgents, by whom 
copies were issued when the city was 
taken, to the tradesmen living inside, 
on the payment of several dollars, as~ 


@ pass to secure them from molestation, 
and procure for them the free liberty 
of entrance and egress at the city gates. 
It is a rude delineation of a city or 
camp with four gates, north, south, east 
and west, inside of which are portrayed 
a variety of objects, presenting to the eye 
of the uninitiated, a strange conglomera- 
tion of Confucian cosmogony, Buddhist 
idolatry, and modern history veiled in 
cyphers. . 

- Round the outside is a border about 
two inches wide, on which are inscribed 
the following verses ;— 

The intention of the blood-dropping contract, is 
originally on account of the Ming. 
In the city of Muh-yang, the heroes are collected 


together. 

When first beginning to enter on life, the (Hung 
chin) id was my desire. 

I took the oath to decapitate the Tartars, and not 
return to the Tsing. 

At the first, the five ancestors on the day they were 
checked and oppressed, 

In continued connexion passed over the winding 
entrance to Chang-sha. 

In the Kaou ke* monastery they contemplated re- 


vengo; 
Before their celestial intentions were matured, 
they were oppressed by the merce- 
soldiers. 
The five men each oes Pret: and each a 


separate lodge ; 

Resolving at the end of twice ninety years again 
to exterminate the Tene, 

In the White Stork+ cave they themselves drew 


upa ent, 
And the divisions were illustrated in the Pavilion 


of the Cultivation of virtue. 
On the earthen vessel was 
Duke, Marquis, and Earl. 


The waters of Hung flowing abroad extend to the 
four seas, 

The divisions of the black, red, pink, white, and 
green are clearly marked. 


* mex Kaou-ke monastery, where the 
five priests sought a lodging after leaving Chang-sha. 
Chinese Repository, vol. 2, p. 289. 


+ Ait ‘White stork cave, There was one 


Chin Kinnan of the White stork hill who used to go up 
and down through the country pretending to speak upon 
reason, but really in search of honest men. Chinete Re~ 


Muh, Leih, Tow, She,* are placed on the right 
nd left. 


a 

In the outer divisions are Sun and Tang, sun, 
moon, and stars, 

Within are stored up Heaven and Earth, and 
Hung Ying is the mark. 

San and Show are assembled in harmony together 
in the celestial court ; 

While the disciples of Hung all stand connected 
at the side, 

The great Pang, that noble bird will again reins- 
tate the Ming; 

The five men, each in his province will call to- 
gether the brethren 

From first to last, the five lodges in once ninety 
are completed, 

When the south of Keang-soo combines its military 
force, hills and rivers will be moved. 

The Dragon, Tiger, Tortoise and Serpentt will 
exterminate the ‘Ta-tsing. 

The combined transformations of the Tsing and 
Ming complete four nines. 

Four and nine, three and seven, denote prosperity 
in the assembly. 

At one and six, Fuh-kien opens, with Kan-suh 
and Shen-se. 

At two and seven, Canton returns, and Hoo-kwang 
is perfected. 

At three and eight, Kwang-se, Yun-nan and Kwei- 

° chow consult. 

At four and nine, there are the troops of Keang- 
nan and Sze-chuen. 

At five and ten,} are Kac-fung in Ho-nan, together 
with Shan-tung. 

At the end of all, when the work is completed, 
there is the witness at the waist; 

The five men all keep this signal concealed on 
their persons ; 

That in future, when the time arives, they may 
manifest their true feelings. 


Ode on Preserving the second Pass, 


The guard of the second pass is Ching Ke-yew. 

He has come for the special purpose of joining 
our connexion and exterminating 
the Manchus. 

When the teacher with the loose hair comes to 
rouse the men, | 

He will collect the five rivers together with the 
nine great waters. 


+ Ae} te These are the four ‘ainsi 


giving the length of the reigns of the Manchu emperors, 


s + FE ETGRE Tere tour cnaracters are used 


symbolically for West, East, North and South. 


1 The numbers employed here are evidently borrow- 
ed from the Yih-king. In the Ho-too, an ancient figure 
much esteemed by the Chinese, composed of the nine 
digits arranged ina particular manner, 4 and 9 are plac- 
‘the right hand side: In another figure 
in which the digits are differently arrang- 
7 form the left and right sides respectively. 
chapter of the Appendix to the Yih-kings 
nfucius, the passage occurs,—‘' Each num- 
Proper combination," on which the commen- 
tator “ Possessing their combinations means that 1 
Unites with 6, 2 with 7, 3 with 8, 4 with 9, and 5 with 
the application of these numbers in the present 
{fs not very obvious, 


Ode on Preserving the Pass. 


The guard of the first pass Mei Too-lung 
Stands erect aa the right hand hall examining the 


eroes 

Those who bare iron galls and copper livers are 
permitted to enter our ranks, 

But if traitorous hearts venture here, their lives 
are not of long duration. 

The peach and plum blossoms are opened, and the 
branches are covered with leaves. 

The hair of my head is not yet dry, having lately 
come into the world; 

Ten thousand times have I looked for the patriotic 
brethren to come and instruct me; 

Remembering the commencement, when I saw 
Hung. 

General Tea-drinking ode. 

As the changes in the colour of the tea are original- 
ly without end; 

So my talents are originally common-place, and 
my attainments imperfect. 

Now that two brethren have come with ingenious 
questions, 

May [ trouble you to instruct me in two or three 
particulars, 

The five colour coverlet ode, 

The five colour yellow bound single coverlet, 

Thirty-six wide and seventy long, 

Is for the brethren of the ten thousand branches of 
the Hung family; 

Therefore they take this coverlet as a memorial 
to lay on the heart and reins. 


Ode on the waters of the three rivers of Lo. 


The fountain of the waters of the three rivers, 
arises from the excellence of the 
heart ; 

Washing and puryfying the heart and limbs, to 
build Muh-yang. 

The true heart that consumes aright, ‘obtains the 
the happiness of long life, 

But the traitorous heart that consumes to excess, 
is lost amid the waters. 

Ode on preserving the Fire pots. 

Heaven sent down the grandson, who could eat 
men; 

But we happily obtained the priest of Tang to 
save our persons; 

‘The true dragon has come to preserve us from the 
transit of the fire-pots; 

Revolving on the pivot, Heaven and earth will 
revert to the Ming. 

The Canton twelve line stanza. 

Obedient to Heaven, and in harmony with the 
seasons, our commencement is from 
our two parents, 

Heaven and earth have no private motives; these 
originate with men. 

Throughout the two capitals and the thirteen pro- 


vinces, 

Religious teachers and military generals again ___ 
form two divisions; ~ 

The military heroes at the call, come forward 


from every 
They came seve the Ming gua, and. to 
honour the sovereign prince. 


At a future day, when collected together, 
pep Pt receive dignities and paride 
The felicitous star will encircle with its protection 
our prince and his ministers, 
In places of resort, a separation will be observed 
between the houses and lands of 
Manchus ana Chinese, 
The multitude of the people will stand at ease and 
rest composed : 
Heaven and earth preserving the circle, the Ming 
And the waitin aoa nage the lower cam; 
aioe 
At the u border, are ten flags with 
the ‘erases Gia, Suow, Ho, Ho, Tune, 
and Lune, Hoo, Kwe1, Suay, Hwvy, 
one on each. There are also outlines of 
a Fir, a Cypress, a Peach and a Plum 
tree; besides a suspended lantern called 
the “ Lantern of Hung,” and a lamp with 
seven lights, called the ‘Seven star lamp.” 
On the lower border, there is an upright 
tablet with the inscription “Ther land 
of Tae-ping.”* Another has “ Rigidly 
apprehend loose vagabonds.” There are 
also 2 pillars bearing the inscription 
* Kae-yin} year, 7th month, 25th day, 
at the hour of Chow}. On each of the 
four gateways, is the name ofa “ great 
general ;” that on the west is Han Fuh; 
on the north Le Chang-teen, on the east 
Han Ming, and on south Ching Teen. 
Immediately within the lower or east 
gate, is an upright frame with a bell sus- 
petided in the centre. On the frame is 
inscribed “ Circle of Heaven and Earth ;” 
on the bell is ‘‘ Original merit of establish- 
ing the dynasty.” Above this are two 
stanzas as follow,— 


On preserving the circle of Heaven and Earth. 
The Ceelo-terrestrial protector Woo Hwan-urh, 
Enters ed Sate of Hung, to guard the 
‘When the yallow flowers dlesppeis) the red flowers 

pana | 
The children of Hung in succéssive 
aa ten thousand =: 
their bond. 
Ode on selling fruit. 


Ppa nitro pegs to 2a fd 
mses oo eran thousand 


The loyal ana patra uy and come and eat 
ee ee ere 
the lodge room. a 
+ The cyclical characters ne eee 
1674, when the society was established. 
1 From | a.m, to 3 a.m. 
_— 


In the centre of the enclosure, is an- 
annular. figure, above which is the name 
“* Hall of the Loyal.” In the middle of 
this figure, is the T'ae-keih* composed of 
the Yin and Yang; outside this 4s a cir- 
cle con:posed of the eight trilinear dia- 

rams of the Yih-king; outside this again 
is another circle, having the same stanza 
contained in the‘ outer octagon of the 
Shanghae seal, with some slight varia- 
tions; the arrangement of the four lines 
is also different. Round the outside at 
_ equal distances, are five projecting figures, 
each marked fang “lodge ;" to four of 
these are attached respectively the four 
terms in the angles of the Shanghae seal. 
Along the top of the enclosure is a row 
of shrines to canonized personages, in the 
centre of which is a pendant ornament, 
inscribed at the top “ Flower Pavilion,” 
~ and underneath “ By order of the Com- 
mander in chief.” 
Beginning at the right side, the first 
tablet has,— ; 
‘The first ancestor Hung Koo-shing, \ 4 
The first fernale ancestor, the lady Le 
The ancestor of the second g-neration 
( hoo Hung-ying. 
The second generation female ancestor, 
the lady Kin. 
The little Lord Choo Hung-chuh,+ in 
the official station. 


Inscription at the top,— 
Ancestral chapel of the Choo family. 
Inscription down the sides,— 
Out of doors, our former pri 
not been seen. A 
In the house, the mind of the ancient 
Buddhas may be known. 3 
Second tablet,— . 
Seat of the spirit of the a4 of the me- 
tropolitan city. Ne 
At the top,— : 
Temple of the city patron. 
Down the sides,— 
Originally there were two capitals and 


Seat of their spirit 


's face has 


thirteen provinces; a 


When the Ming ere ascends the throne, 
dignities will be again conferred. 


Third tablet,— 
Seat of the spirit of the sacred deity Kwan. 


" According to the system propounded in the Yih- 
king, the Tae-keih or supreme physical principle generat- 
ed 2 models Yin and Yang, the inferior and superior, or 
female and male of nature; these 2 models 


principles ° 
generated the four images Tae-Yin, Tae-Yang, Seaou- 


At the top,— 
Temple of Kwan Te.* 
Down the sides,— 


Eminent virtue and surpassing talent will 
lead the house of Han; 

For a thousand years, through remote. anti- 

~  quity, he may be associated with Heaven. 


Fourth tablet,— 
Seat of the spirits of 108 teachers. 
At the top,— 
Shaou-lin Monastery. 
Fifth tablet, — 
ae an 
ac- hun 
Teas Tih. chung 
Ma Ke-hing 
Le Sih-kaet 
At the top,— 


Benevolence, righteousness, propriety, 
knowledge, fidelity. 


Sixth tablet,— 
The military leader Chin Kin- at Seat of 


Seat of their spirits. 


The royal teacher Wan Yun§ their 
The head lance Tien Yew-hung|| ) spirits 


At the top,— 
Ancestral chapel of the Hung family. 


* A famous deified warrior of the 3rd century. 

+ The five surviving priests of the Shaou-lin mo- 
nastery. 

1 While the five priests were at the Red flower Pa- 
vilion, Chin Kin-nan came there, and informed them 
that be had been an officer in the Board of War and a 
member of the Han-lin, but having been driven from his 
post by the machinations of his enemies, he had retired 
to the White stork hill, but had now come to join their 
company and avenge his wrongs. Chinese Hepository, 
vol. 18, p. 290. 


§ While the five priests and thelr company were pro- 
ceeding to Che-keang, they passed a monastery, from 
whence a priest named Wan Yun-lung came out to en- 
quire what priests they were who carried banners, and 
asked them to enter his dwelling, This man had 
formerly unluckily killed a man, and fled to a monaste- 
ry; he was ten cubits high, his head as large as a peck 
measure, his hair red, and his arms like two beams. 
‘They told him, “The officers of this dynasty are un- 
reasonable, and we are going to revenge the burning of 
the Shau-lin monastery, and murder of our brethren.” 
He was filled with anger at their recital, and they to 


induce him to join them, saluted him as their fa ko, © 


or great elder brother, and made him generalissimo, 
whereupon he took the oath. The troop had several 
skirmishes at the Five Phoenix hill, in which this Yun- 


Jung lost his life, on the 9th month, by his horse falling 


upon a rocky ledge; on this Kin-nan said, “It was not 
the will of heaven that he died, his number was not 
yet fulfilled.”"—Chinese Repository, vol. 18, p. 290. 
| When the had incorporated themselves into 
asociety with Kin-nan for their general, a man named 
Hwang Ching-ngan joined himself to them, whom Kin- 
nan, seeing his bravery, appointed Head Lance of the 
Van. Si eereeenroe. £0 arnsne ok Zant of 
and for their watch 5 Hwang 
eee, fieees is rim Yu-hung. Chinese Repository, 
vol, 18, p. 290. 


ie maui 


Seventh tablet,— “ 


Seat of the spirit of Ta-mo® the founder 
of the sect. die a 


At the top,— 
Temple of Ling-wagt 
Eighth tablet,— 


Seat of the spirit of the Great god Hwa- 
kwang.} 
At the top,— 
Temple of the Five visible ones.§ 
Down the sides,— 
The spirit of Tung Ling-kwang is all per- 
vading. 
The junior members of Fang recompense 
Heaven and Earth, 


The order of grouping the curious as- 
semblage of miscellanies inside the en- 
closure is not very intelligible to one not 
in the brotherhood, but several objects 
strike the eye as historical landmarks, 
although they probably possess also a 
more hidden application, Following the 
account already referred to in the Chinese 
Repository, we find the Society originat- 
ed with the priests of the Shaou-lin mo- 
nastery on Kew-leen hill in the depart- 
ment of Fuh-chow, in Fuh-kien. [On 
the right side of the plate is a hill with 
the name “* Kew-leen hill.”"]_ Being per- 


* One day, 4 ced vapour appeared In the sky, and 
the sage Tahmo stood on the top of a cloud, holding a 
pair of ashy sandals; Hwang went up and besought him 
for aid; he enquired into all the particulars of his history, 
‘and took his loyal spirit, and carefully put it into a gourd 
Jar. Chinese Repository, vol. 18, p. 293. 

Ta-mo is the Chinese form of Bodhidarma, the 28th 
Buddhist patriarch, successor of Shakia, who was raised 
to the dignity A.D. 457. Originally the son of an Indian 
prince, he embarked for China, and took up his residence 
in Honan, where he died in 495, leaving the secrets of 
Buddhist theology to a Chinese, who was appointed his 
successor. The similarity in the name has given rise to 
some singular mistakes with regard to this Ta-mo, It 
‘was a favourite opinion with many of the Roman Ca- 
tholic missionaries, that this was no other than the 
apostle Thomas who had come to introduce Christianity 
into China; while Father Georgi supposes him to have 
deen a certain Thomas, a disciple of the famous schismatic 
Manes. We are indebted to Remusat for having cleared 
up the mystery that hung over the memory of this anci- 
ent sage. See Melanges Asiatiques, Vol. 1, p. 125. 

+ When the five priests had tarried @ fortnight at the 
Kaou-ke temple, they heard the troops had learned their 
retreat, and fled to the Ling-wang temple. 


7 

t A Buddhist deity belonging to by-gone kulpas. 

§ These are apparently identical, or of kindred cha- 
racter with the Woo-shing “ Pive sages,” a class of cor- 
rupt spirits severely proscribed #i the Penal Code, as 
being invoked by witches and wizards. In the reign of 
Kang-he, a temple to the worship of these, under the 
synonyme of Woo-tung, existed on the Lang-kea hill, 
three miles west of Soo-chow, and was utterly destroyed 
by order of the mandarins, It was restored during the 
Present century, and again reduced to ruins and the idols 
cast into the Great Lake, in 1824. See Soo-chow Foo-che, 


err ried f. 


secuted by the ruling powers, they resist- — 


ed ; in consequence of which their monas- 
tery was set fire to at night, when out of 
128, all perished but 18 men. 
found their way to Chang-sha in Hoo- 
kwang, where 13 of their number died 
of starvation. The remaining 5, Tsae, 
Fang, Ma, Hoo, and Le, were saved in a 
vessel by two men named Seay and Woo. 


At the bottom of the plate isa shrine, . 


lenominated the ‘Temple of Patriotic 
combination.” On the tablet are inscrib- 
ed the two names “ Seay Pang-hing,” 
and “ Woo Ting-kwei.”"] After a while 
the priests took leave of their hosts Seay 
and Woo, and went to the Kaou-ke tem- 
ple to seek a lodging, where they were 
received, and told all their wrongs to 
Hwang and his wife Chung living there. 
[Above the centre figure on the plate, isa 
tablet with the inscription “ Choo Hung- 
ying of the Ta-ming dynasty.” On the 
right side is the inscription, ‘* The earth 


is rent; from the Ga koou) lofty peak, 
flow the GE ke) parting streams, at the 


hill which has stood from remote antiqui- 
ty.” Down the left side is, “* At the door 
is held the court; the united waters of 
the three rivers, for ten thousand years 
have flown to the ocean.’"] After a fort- 
night, hearing that the troops had learned 
their retreat, they fled to the Ling-wang 
temple. A troop of horse pursued them, 
but they escaped to a hill, where they met 
the family of their former friend Keun- 
tal, and saw a peach-wood sword coming 
out of the ground, on the hilt, of which 
was engraved the sentence ‘ Overthrow 
the Tsing, restore the Ming.’ The two 
women took this sword, went out against 
the soldiers and compelled them to retreat, 
[At the top of the plate, is a sword with 
the name “ Peach plum sword.”] The 
next day the priests returned to the Ling- 
wang monastery. Being pursued nto 
by the soldiers, they fled to the Lung- 
hoo hill. [Near the Kew-leen hill on the 
plate,is another marked “Lung-hoo hill.""] 
Soon after this, Chin Kin-nan came to 
the priests, and told them he had been an 
officer in the Board of War, but having 
been driven from his post by the machina- 
tions of his enemies, he had come to join 
their company and avenge his wrongs. 


They were much pleased and replied - 


These © 


* Happy are we in getting your aid ; now 
we shall succeed.” - They accordingly 
divined a Incky time, viz., 25th day of 
the 7th month, when they drank their 
blood and took the oath of brotherhood. 
= the right of the plate is an irregular- 
y shaped figure, down the centre of which 
is the inscription. ‘The whole family 
bound together in harmonious union.” 
A line on the right has the four cyclical 
characters Yih, Sin, Maou, Yew; Yih- 
maou answering to the year 1765 and 
Sin-yew being the 58th day of the oycle ; 
so that this, with the line on the left side 
gives,—‘ In the year 1765, on the 58th 
day of the cycle, the five grand lodges 
were opened.”] Having organized the 
association, they made Choo Hung-chuh 
their head, Chin Kin-nan_ their general, 
and Hwang Ching-gnan, Head Lance, 
They then raised troops and went to Che 
keang, being joined on the way by Wan 
Yun-lung who lost his life during a skir- 
mish. His ashes were buried near. Ting 
hill. [Above the figure last mentioned, 
is a hill marked “Ting hill.”] Besides the 
objects above specified, the following are 
also depicted :—Two shrines, one to the 
“ Buddhist Patriarch,” and one to * Kea- 
lan Yay” a Buddhist divinity worship- 
ped in the temples at the present day ; 
three pagodas, the “ General’s Pagoda,” 
“ Pagoda of Wan Chang,” the patron of 
letters, worshipped by the literati; and 
the “* Pagoda of Hung ;” three Pavilions, 
named the ‘‘Enclosure of extreme purity,” 
“ Enclosure of Peace,” and ‘ Upholding 
the Ming Enclosure ;” three suspended 
flags, one bearing the inscription. ‘“ O- 
bedient to Heaven and acting on right 


principles,"* and INAKHLA ‘which 


appears to be a contracted form of the 


sentence NFR HA “The Ming dy- 


nasty will revert in obedience to Heaven;” 
another has the strange composite charac- 
ter “Snow” in the centre; at the outer 
corner is “ Convoking the military as- 
sembly ;" the upper corner has ‘“ Hea- 
ven,” the lower corner “Earth.” Attach- 
ed to the flag are two pendants, one 

bearing “ When the Hung dust is every- 

where dispersed abroad, the heroes will all 
_ becalled in ;” the other has “The brethren 


from sea to sea will serve the Ming 
dynasty ;” -the other flag has the charac- 
ter Shwae ‘* Commander-in-chief” in the 
centre; along the upper edge is inscrib- 
ed. ‘The deposed Le and Choo Hung. 
In obedience to Heaven, the Ming dy- 
nasty will revert ;"’ along the lower edge 
is ‘‘ The Tsing empire, Muh, Leih, Tow, 
She.* United together in harmonious 
union.” ‘There is a ship with the charac- 
ter Show “Old age" on the flag; also 
three squares, one having on it “ Lall of 
united obedience; another has * All 
united in harmonious union,” and the 
third has “Connected myriads is. our 
memorial ;"" two radiated circles, one 
having the word “ Sun" in it, and the 
other “ Mirror;” an incense pot; seven 
“fire pots; the four composite charac- 
ters San tae Hung hwa “The enlarged 
transformations of the three Great ones ;” 
three fields; three pools, named respec- 
tively “ Gulfascending pool,” Clear water 
“pool,” and “Stone hamlet pool ;” 
“ Abacus;” “Ink;” “ Pencil;” “ Ink 
pellat;” “Gnomon;” “Foot rule ;” 
“Lunar crescent sword ;” “Seven star 
sword;" “ Priest's gown;” “ Drum ;” 
“Scissars;" three rows of pearls ;" 
“ Steel-yard ;” “Rod of Hung ;” “Pear ;" 
“Orange ;” “Yu plant;” and “ Plan- 
tain; Atthe foot of the plate is a ta- 
blet bearing the following stanza :— 


Convoking the Army Tablet. 
Tilustrious, illustrious the middle kingdom ; vast, 
vast, the celestial empire. 


A thousand states offered her tribute; ten thou- 
sand nations paid court to her. , 


The barbarians have usurped and seized her; re- 
sentment for this, is difficult to suppress. 


Enlist troops, buy horses; high erect the flowery 
bridge. 


When the Patriotic government commences at 
Muh-yang, the Tartar dynasty will be 
exterminated, 


What may be the ultimate fate of this 
formidable confederacy is a problem by 
no means easy of solution, but it is one 
at the same time fraught with considerable 
interest. Bearing in view the character 
of the institution, the alleged cause for 
which it was established, the manner in 
which it is upheld, and the way in which 
they propose to attain their object, the 


* These are the four characters denoting the respee- 
tive reigns of the Manchu emperors. 


patriot and the philanthropist will doubt- 
less pause, before committing themselves 
in the flush of popular excitement, We 
know that a deadly animosity is cherished 
by this society against the ruling dynasty ; 
we have some reason to believe that if 
not'actually proscribed, they are looked 
on with a degree of suspicion by the 
party now aspiring to the supreme power. 
Should the object of the Triad Society be 
obtained and the Ming dynasty restored, 
what benefit would accrue to the empire ? 
Admitting that the Tsing dynasty is cor- 
rupt, it is at least questionable whether 
the Ming dynasty which gave place to it 
was less so. 

We have seen the Pih-leen keaou, a 
society with equally bold pretensions 
brought to nought. Other bodies have 
at times made partial eruptions on the 
surface of society, but have soon disap- 
peared under the rigorous system of 
proscription to which they have been sub- 
mitted. Some of these have been of a 
religious and even of a fanatical charac- 
ter, and apart from their secret com- 
pact, call to mind analagous delusions 
in our own country, in such cases as 
Johanna Southeote and the unfortunate 
Richard Brothers, who would doubtless 
have been submitted to torture and death, 
had they propounded their, strange pre- 
tensions in the celestial empire. 


Of this class was the fH Se PAK 


Tsing cha mun keaou ‘ Pure tea sect,” the 
leader of which Wang Yung-tae was arrest- 
ed in 1816, sentenced to be cut in small 
pieces, and his head publicly exposed on a 
pole. It appears this Wang gave out that he 
had received the dogmas he taught, from 
his ancestors, the first progenitor of whom 
he said resided in Heaven. Holding the 
doctrine of the reign of-three Buddhas in 
succession, Yen-tang Fuh’s reign being 
already past, Sheh-kea Fuh being the 
present ruler of the world, he taught that 
Me-lih Fuh the future Buddha would be- 
come incarnate in his family, and would 
carry all the members of the seet to the 
land of the immortals, where they would be 
free from every calamity. On the lstand 
15th of every month, the votaries of this 
sect burnt incense, made offerings of tea, 
bowed down and worshipped the heavens, 
earth, sun, moon, fire, water, and their 


ancestors. They also worshipped Buddha” 
and the founder of their own sect.* 

In 1817 a member of the imperial family 
was charged with being conneeted with a 
rebellious association, called the “* Great 
ascending Society.” He was in conse- 
quence degraded from his natural rank by 
the emperor.t 

Other secret associations about that 
time were named, “ The Society of glory 
and splendour,” “ The red-beards,” “ The 
White-jackets,” and the “ Short-swords.”” 

A memorial to the emperor in 1818 
gives the names of 191 persons who had 
declared their abandonment of all con- 
nexion with several proscribed societies, 
among which are enumerated the sects 


denominated, the “Red Bright,” the jig 


HE Tsing kung “ Silent Void,” FR FE 
Teen choo ** Roman Catholic” FE HhPA 


Laou fuh mun “ Ancient Buddhist”? — 
WE AE Vik choo heang “Single incense 
stick” Se Shaou heang “ Incense 
offering” and “ Pure Tea” sects.. The 
list was retained in order that if again 
detected in connection with any associa- 
tion, they might be more severely punish- 
ed, than they would have been without 
a previous pardon. } 

The following is a translation by Mr. 
Davis of an imperial edict, issued in the 
3rd month, 1824. “ Ke-shen (governor 
of Shan-tung) has presented to us a re- 
port of the trial and condemnation of the 
banditti who have been propagating lessons 
of rebellion, and has at the same time 
sent up lists of all those officers who ex- 
erted themselves in the apprehension of 
the rebels, together with other particulars. 
By these it appears that the traitor Ma- 
tsin-chung, a native of Tsing-ho district 
in Chih-le province, made himself the 
head of an unlawful association at Lin- 
tsing-chow in the province of Shan- 
tung, and that he, with his associates, or- 
ganized themselves into self constituted 
ranks and grades of authority, after the 
model of real officers of government. 
They circulated secret signals among 

* Indo Chinese Gleaner, vol. 1, p. 19. 

+ Indo Chinese Gleaner, vol. 1, p. 87. 

3 Ta Tsing leu leih, vol. —, p. —. 


themselves, and consulted together for 
the purposes of treason and rebellion. 
Their crime has been enormous, and their 
wickedness of the deepest dye. The said 
acting Foo-yuen, however, at the head of 
the civil and military officers, at once 
crushed the incipient evil, without giving 
the slightest previous intimation, and ap- 
prehended accomplices in the conspiracy 
to the number of above five hundred and 
seventy persons.”"* 

In 1831 a secret society under the 
name of the ‘ Wonderful Association” 
was discovered at Peking, and although 
we have no detail of the practices or o 
jects of this association, yet we find the 
Jeader was put to death,by strangulation. 

In the following year, the authorities at 
Peking were engaged in an investigation 
with regard to another newly discovered 
sect headed by one Yin Laou-seu, who 
called himself Nan Yang Buddha, and 
collected several thousand disciples ex- 

* Auiatic Sockety's Transactions, vol. 1, p. 396. 

+ Chinese Repository, vol. 1, p. 31. 


tending through three provinces. is 
body was cut to pieces by a slow process, 
and his heart paraded about in the place 
where he taught, as a warning. His son 
was immediately decapitated for conniv- 
ing at this father’s deeds; and several 
others of the sect were sentenced to the 
same fate.” 

Similar detections seem to be of not 
unfrequent occurrence, and we may 
with reason assume, that the number 
of secret associations existing in the em- 
pire is much greater than the number 
whose operations have been brought be- 
fore the public, and if it be a fact (which 
probably few will gainsay) that the ex- 
istence of these is incompatible with a 
sound state of society, then the inference 
is clear that there must be some radical 
error in the system of government which 
has led to such a pernicious state of 
affairs in the body politic. 

0. 


* Chinese Repository, vol. 1, p. 295. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT RESPECTING AFFAIRS 
AT NAN-KING. , ’ . 


Respectfully considering that the Sacréd suc- 
cession of our Imperial family, has remained un- 
interrupted for more than 200 years, during whith 
time its liberally bedewing favours and ‘seat- 
ed benevolence have been universally diffused 
abroad, I now desire to speak respect 
which it has exhibited towards the peo When 
any place is visited by calamity, te that even a 
single individual suffers, the favours of the imperial 
bounty are quickly transmitted in reply to the 
memorial sent up; and if a few sicng te officials 
are guilty of delinquencies, they are certainly re- 
roved; but our Emperor has never looked with 
indifference on his people. 

Now the plundering bandits who are loathed 
even by the dogs and swine, having thrown 
Kwang-se into anarchy, have attacked and des- 
troyed the various provincial cities al the 


course of the river, taking captive and killing d ask a blessing, offering 


the inhabitants, introducing strange and unac- 
countable customs; but it is hard pepe the 
provincial city Nan-king should, in the course 
of fate, be called to suffer this bitter calamity, I, 
having been incarcerated in that city, have had 
to witness sights, such as little by little took away 
all heart from me; now fortanately General Heang 
having been sent down from the capital, for 
have again been graciously restored to life; and I 
am now about to give a general statement of the 
wrongs that I witnessed while among the thieves, 
for the information of the benevolent, that 
may compassionate the dire sufferings of those 


who are captives in Nan-king, Wait till these 
intruders begin to scatter and skulk about in all 
directions, then with united let them be at- 
tacked and exterminated, till # being not a 
man left, future misery will baply be a and 
unnumbered wrongs will be prevented. 

Formerly there was the “Heaven & ” 
which merely worshipped Heaven and Earth; 
they had an impish volume, which termed 


the Book of their religion; the great object of its 
precepts being to inculcate mutual love between 
man and man; the doctrine being similar to that 
taught by Mib-sze* These rebellious bandits 
having been originally highway robbers, have 
taken refuge under this name (ie, Heaven and 
Earth Sect) and ch: their former 
altering the title of the book to that of the * 

of Celestial decrees,’ and have altered the charac- 


ters Fit Téen Té “ Heaven & Earth” 0 


® 
Hi Téen Té (two homoplhionous characters es- 


sentially different in meaning.) When the cap- 
tives enter their Society, they are called Brethren. 
Stealing property and killing people, according to 
their religion, are capital crimes, rebel | 
bandits have seized the inhabitants of kil 

* A philosopher who lived several centuries before the 
Christian era, and taught the doctrine of Universal 
Brotherhood ; of which Mencius says, that the 
authority of parents, it places men on a level with brutes. 


for ani 
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- 
and made them soldiers, w ve to wear a yel- — 
Jow cloth bound about the head, snd apaume ot 
red cloth 1 On their back and breast, on which 
are inscribed, “Such a company of the Sacred 
troops.””. Each carries a bamboo gun andshas a, 
name-tally at his waist. These are called New 
brethren ; those who have been captured in Kwang- 
se are called Old brethren. Rich poor, pa- 
rents, children, and brothers are all se with- 
out distinction. The young and ro! are em= 
ployed as soldiers and servants; the fee 
employed as servants but not as suld 
who shew the least disobedience to orde! 
severely beaten, are put to death with the sword ; 
their miseries are inexpressible. When they are 


tured, ied receive t Is a day of half- 
tolled rice, which is first > cage ground, 
when the men of the sect read ¢ pt ie 
dog's feailistucngur 
Heaven, as the highest act of reverence: if any 
happen to make a mistake in reading, the; 
rapt with the backs of the swords in a disorderly 
manner, When these rebel bandits broke into the 
city, they went about Maceetrting people with 
restraint; they professed that their object was to 
lize the people, that they had no desire to 
pl or take captives, warning the inhiubitants 
not to come ont to see what was theanaiter; - 
the next day they came in great nambers, seureh- 
extorting property, there being no, 
to-which they serupled to eee Proust 
money or rice, whether rich or 
, they selected and carried off what they wish- 
and even what they could not use nor carry 
did not leave alone, but destroyed and 
it useless, Before the rebel bandits came, 
was a class of lawless characters, anxiously 
for their arrival, that they might enter 
ive; on the day when they broke into 
q hage e conducted and assist- 
+ 


Fo at this the thieves were 
greatly joi 
plunder = 


AP 
i 


tT 


ve them a shure. of th 
; after several days, when the work of 


under wasended, sought out the men who 
alors tnaas ta Bear wath took from them 


awarded tl and Smpleogetem in the most 

he rebel vara i hy , pope a aie ‘ail 

the rel whether old or were wl 

termed sisters, twenty five being silted to ahouse; 

but afterwards their numbe: fing greatly 
increased, ain or seventy, of in some cases a_ a 
hundred | wenty were lodged in the same 7 
house, rigidly confitted under lock and key; tts 
and wi victins of unrestrained licentious- 


ness, ir relatives were not permitted to see 
them. At first they had their supply of rice, but 
this was afterwards reduced to an insufficiency, 
and now they are cut off without a grain, Some 
of the people are driven to remove goods and car- 
ty and if they escape beating, it is only to 
suffer abuse; the ty that is practised is too 
much for the eyesight. The rebel bandits cir 
culate baseless reports, falsely saying that, by 


+e 


reading théirsacred book, they can avoid the can- 
» non walle that when the balls come, they hold in 
the hand a small flag, which preserves the 
characters from injury, In the provincial city, the 
lawless who submitted to the thieves, put great faith 
in these words; joining with the thieves in robbing 
military stations, they defended themselves ac- 
cording to these en and were struck dead. 
When the rebel bandits arrived, soine among the 
inhabitants, who were unable to distinguish between 
-) loyalty and rebellion, brought offerings to them, 
¥ OeRy bp] at : 
5 hoping thereby to avoid their visits, but the thieves 
seeing that they possessed this property, calculat- 
~ ed they must certainly have much more in store, 
and pon Went and carried off the whole, 
“exercising every He cruelty; all this took 
place after the city Was lost, and many had to 
submit to much greater acts of oppression but; 
Alas! it wax too late then to repent of what they 
had done. 


The impish hosp hick have been published 
hy i rebel bandits contain a great Wr ahetal 
. aeletiows amations those published 
« Nanking, are the ** Su 
® Deevees,” the “ Proclamations to the Fi 

., but the character of the composition of all 
extremely uninteliigible and extravagantly anprin- 
vipled, In forming « spurious calendar, they 
have used 31 days fi the odd-day months, and 


a8 


80 for the even-day months; they have changed, 


© the two eyclieal charactes dt Chow and yy 

Hae into AF Haw and fA Kee, and made 
other such alterations, thus impos n Heave 
and despising the sages, till ‘het aa pes fa 
have become vumerous as the hairs of the head. 


his and 


the shops are al 

profits of his Cel 
employed by the people for their own use, bat all 
rendered up to his Celestial Majesty. 
according to this, their souls will ascend to Hea~ 
ven; if they do not act thus, then they have de- 
praved hearts, will become impish 


Majesty for alle be the capital and profits of 
i 


being of an extreme ch: It is customa: 


es, to call their people 


be considered the capital and 
tiul Majesty, and are not to be 


If they act 


and 
their souls will not ascend to heaven, their sins 


~ ‘ 
Shang-yuén Hien. Written with tears of blood 
hy one whose life has been preserved from the point 
of the sword. 


Alas! alas! during this latter cycle, the man- 
ners Of the age are daily degenerating. At present 
there are two kinds of-despicable people: the one 
class conceal their depraved intentions, but on 
the occurrence of any slight calamity, at a given 
signal, hundreds and thousands answer the call, 
thi into confusion cities and districts; at 
night are greatest at their occupations, but 
their chief thoughts are how they may scamper 
away as fast as ible; and if the imperial troops 
happen to be called out, it is no difficult matter to 
extinguish this spark of latent danger; but in the 
places that are infested by them, the people can 
scarcely endure life; these are the first kind of 

icable people. 

At the present time when “we are all putting 
our military weapons in order, and mutually com. 

i our strength,’’* the united hearts of all 
would form a fortress, and there would be no difli- 
culty in suppressing petty vil auders.  Butit 
some who have merely consideration for their own 
persons andl families, send presents aud go out to 
meet them, gathering roaud them like flies striving 
for precedence, calenlating that by th ing, the 
lives of themsel families will certainly be 
[eens being ignorant that there is no faith to 

placed in the conduct of those who have hearts 
like wolves and tigers; then by aud bye then 
families will be ruined and they themselves put to 
death, while they bequeath to posterity an in- 
fainous name, and aid in extending the flame of 


into particulars; but why should theinha 
this Lira cheb: more than 200 years, have en- 
joyed the it benevolence and liberal favours of 
the im family, now turn their back on them 
with their enemies? The stupidity of those, 
who merely desiring to protect their own persons 
and families, and on the contrary render them- 
selves and families victins ix truly insurpassable, 
Recently the Kwang. ndits, in their ramifica- 
tions, have extended to Nan-king, where burning 
and plundering, they have produced unspeakable 
misery. One who was detained « prisoner among 
them, having made his escape, has written out a 
narrative of their affairs; [ have examined and 
find it contains a full account of all their atroci- 
ties. Gentlemen of Shanghae, look at this and 
behold the abominations of the plundering bandits, 
and the stupidity of those who assist their own 
enemies, aud all doubts will be removed. Let the 
anuouncement beengraved and published to arouse 
the stupid and ignorant, and induce each to mani- 
fest the good principles bestowed ou him by heaven, 
that the hearts of all may be freed from the tram- 
mels of oppression. Being ashamed of my own 
ignorance, I will not unnecessarily saultiply words, 

Written on the Ist day of the 6th month of 3rd 
ear of Hien-fung, by a stranger vesiding in 


banghae. 
— 
be Shg-king Book 1. Section 11, Otews. 
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ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD 2, USED BY THE CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT TO DESIGNATE FOREIGNERS, 


( By Tuos. Tavtor Meavows, British Consular Interpreter at Shanghae. ) 


Ix December 1851, Mr, P, P, Thoms published in London a pamphlet entitled -— 
“ Remarks on reading the Chinese word man “ barbarian” showing that the Chinese 
do not call Europeans barbarians.” Copies of this were forwarded to China by the 
Right Hon'ble the Secretary of State of Foreign Affairs, with instructions for the 
official Interpreters to report on the subject; in conformity with which I furnished 
n notice of the pamphlet in May 1852, A montli or two ago another pamphlet was 
received in China from Mr. Thoms in which after reprinting that afore-mentioned 
and other papers previously published by him on the same subject he states :— 

Copies of my second wail de having been forwarded to China, by the Right Hon. Lord Gran- 
ville, Foreign Secretary, to obtain the opinion of the Chinese Scholars, as to my rendering of the word 
Man, on the 26th of November, I received by order of Lord Malmesbury, answers from the following 
Seven Gentlemen, viz., Mr. W. H. Medhurst, Dr. + Mr. John T, Meadows, Mr. D. B. Ro- 
bertson, Mr, Charles A. Sinclair, Mr. Henry Parkes, and Mr, W. H. Pedders. Several engagements 
having prevented my answering these documents sooner, 1 now purpose noticing them in the order in 
which they occur. 

I had been surprised to learn that no mention had been made of my report in this 
last pamphlet of Mr. Thoms; and was still more surprised, on obtaining a copy, to 
find that the document noticed as Dr. Bowring’s was mine; all the extracts given 
agreeing verbatim with portions of my paper. By some unaccountable oversight it 
appears to have been transmitted to Mr. Thoms as the production of Dr. Bowring ; 
and as Lam in doubt as to whether the circumstance of my having conformed with 
the instructions received is on record in the Foreign Department of H. M.'s Govern- 
ment, I now print the paper for transmission home. In doing this I take the op- 
portunity of prefixing Mr. Thoms’ rejoinder. : 

Believing that, considered in the light of a philological discussion, Mr. Thoms’ 
remarks will form their own sufficient and best refutation, I shall make no further 
reference to them. But [ avail myself of the opportunity to add a few words on the 
rule which guided me in the selection of the extracts quoted in my report, in order 
to establish the derogatory sense of the word e. 

Had I chosen to have gone to other works than those from which I have quoted, 
I might possibly have found passages even more direetly bearing on the question 
mooted, but they must either have been works of lesser authority, or, if of equal 
authority among the learned, less known to the bulk of the nation. On the other 
hand, whatever meaning is associated with a term in “ the Four Books ” must be the 
meaning which it suggests to almost every Chinese. Had 1, however, merely given 
the short sayings of Confucius and Mencius, which constitute the text of these “Books,” 
as for instance: ‘ The barbarians have sovereigns and are not like China which is with- 
out one,” room would have been left for the reply “ You translate barbarian, I trans- 
late foreigner, who is right? The very question at issue is, which of these two 
English words ought to be used?” It is, accordingly, to the commentaries and pa- 
rapbrases that I would refer as deciding the question. Those I have quoted are of 


undisputed weight in this country. Now they show that the peoples called e RR 

are understood to be destitute of two qualities which the Chinese class among their 

five cardinal virtues, viz., the two indicated by the words ne le and E.3 e. The 

first is a peculiarly, idiomatic term. In a colloquial and limited sense it signifies 
1 


» 
politeness or courtesy, in another restricted sense it meaus ceremonies or rites, but 
in its ethical and most extensive signification it indicates the knowledge and prac- 
tice of the proper observances in all relations of life, domestic and political ; a signi- 


fication I endeavour to give shortly by the rendering, knowledge of the social obser- 
vances. The second word e means, a sense of right or justice. An appellative im- 


: plying the absence of these two qualities can only be rendered ‘ barbarian.” 


‘The present with some other philological questions interesting to foreigners is now 


_ likely to receive a practical and permanent settlement independently of our discus- 


sions. ‘The Chinese Insurgents who have recently made themselves masters of Nan- 
king, the old national capital, use the terms e, barbarian, and kwei, spectre or 
devil, of the Manchoo Tartars whom they are expelling from the dominion of the 
country ; but the same Insurgents do not apply these derogatory terms to western 


_ foreigners, whom as worshippers and children of the same God they acknowledge to 


be their brethern. In mentioning us in their religious books they use the word fan, 
hitherto known in the abusive epithet of fan kwei, foreign devil ; but which in itself 


"has nothing more offensive than the word, foreign. Should the Insurgents become 


inasters of the Empire fan will even obtain an honorable signification in the national 


mind. For the religious treatises alluded to will in that case become the school 


been in 


hooks of every village throughout the land, and we are there unequivocally mention- 
ed as bering from first to last retained that knowledge of the Truth, declared to have 
t times common to all nations of the world but to have been lost to 


“China some 2,000 years ago. Higher praise than that of a constant adherence to 


the everlasting and unchangeable truths, a Chinese ean hardly give. 
20th June, 1858, 00 . T. T. M. 


. 


(Bxtract from Mr Thoms’ last pamphlet.) 


No. 2 Document.—From Dr. Bowie, Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary at Hongkong,—[{really from 
Mr. T. T. Meapows, Interpreter at Shanghae.] 


Dr. Bowring sets out b ‘ing, “shall first notice certain misapprehensions and errors in Mr. 
Thoms’ Pamphlet. The Fé and most important, because pervading the entire paper (his pamphlet) 
seems to be the circumstance that the Chinese never apply the word ‘ Man’ as a general name or ap- 
pellative, either to any one European people, or to all in common. In nine years’ continued residence 
in China, during which I have given a greater or less attention to all documents published in the 
Peking Gazettes, having reference to Fi whether Imperial edicts, or State Memorials of high 
officers, as well as to proclamations of the local authorities, and pinesrie em. from bodies of 
people at Canton, I do not remember one single instance of the Man being used, In about eighty- 
five important edi¢ts and memorials, respecting the English, issued during the war, and collected in 
a manuscript volume by the late Mr. Consul Thom, (Interpreter at the time), the word Man is not to 
be found. ‘The same holds of a collection of proclamations levelled against us at the same period by 
Yu-keen, Imperial Commissioner and Governor of Keang-so0. ‘The word Man does not occur in it. 
At page 6, of Mr. Thoms’ pamphlet, he of the terms ‘ Barbarian-Eye,' and ‘ Barbarian Mer- 
chants.’ About the originals of the words Eye and Merchant there can hardly be a question, the first 
must have been Muh, and the second Shang. But I have never heard or seen such a collocation of 
words as Man-muh, or Man-shang; they sound quite strange, and well-read Chinese declare them 
unknown to their language. On the other hand, the terms E-muh, ‘ Barbarian-Eye,’ i,e., ‘ Barbarian 
Chief,’ and E-shang, ‘ Barbarian Merchants,’ are as familiar to our ears as are the collocations, Bri- 
tish Army, Free Trade, National Debt,"’ &e. 4 

With regard to the expressions Man-muk and Man-shang, it is hardly necessary, after what I have 
stated, to repeat here, that until I received the newspapers from China, and the Documents under 
consideration, that I considered the word rendéred Barbarian, was implied by the word Man; in this 
1 appear to be in fault, and I am very glad to acknowledge it, By Dr. Bowring’s paper, that is now 
before us, the supposed offensive import of the character Man, is now set at rest for ever; and that the 
word which has been understood to signify Barbarian, is really the character £, of which we have 
given the whole of its signification from the Imperial Dictionary, at page 30. Surely to a Chinese 
scholar, Who has read anything of their language, the latter is the least offensive word. While of the 
word Man, passages might be adduced that oceur in ordinary conversations and Jight writings, which, 
if applied personally, would not be agreeable, but none of which is adduced by either of these seven 
gentlemen. So in fact, if it were worth while to contend about either word, they have suffered the 
substance to escape them, and are oder for the shadow. I cheerfully admit that Man-muh, 
* Barbarian-Eye,’ and Man-shang, ‘ Barbarian Merchant’ (that is, the import of the English rendering), 
are terms unknown to the Chinese language. But ngt so, if Man-muh and Man-shang mean ‘ Southern 
Eye, or Chief, and Southern Merchant.’ On the other hand, Dr. Bowring says, “ Z-muh, * Barbarian- 
Fye,’ and E-shang, ‘ Barbarian Merchant,’ are as familiar to our ears as our collocations British Anny 
and Free Trade.” Be it so; but why have you not told us, or shown us, the restricted sense of £, as 
implying ‘Barbarian?’ This you are unable to do, beyond your forced rendering. Sir George 
Thomas Staunton, Bart., renders it “ Foreigner.’ Look at his translations, they are worthy of your 
imitation, Much of what has been said or written against China, is mere prejudice, and reminds me 
of a conversation I had with a gentleman, who may be considered a great linguist. He had much to 
say against the Chinese, although he had never been in China; but being met at every point—by way 
of winding up the matter—after a pause, he said, “ Why, they are rascally Chinese!"’ There was no 
getting over this point, we looked hard at each other, and then enjoyed a hearty lnugh, 

The point at.issue then is this—Do either of the Documents to which you refer, or those given in 
the Blue Book, published in 1840, of which I have made extracts, imply insult? If they do, you 
knock down Sir George Staunton’s argument, and I must quit the field. But let it be remembered, 
insulting documents are always of a piece from beginning to end; now this is uot the case in the 
Documents given in the Blue Book, and his Grace of Wellington saw very clearly that it 
never existed, hence censured the conduct of Lord Napier. “ 

At page 6, Dr. Bowring says, “that the character Man is formed of Chung, ‘un insect,’’* and ‘is 
certainly not complimentary.” [Let it be remembered the word was formed 4,000 years since.] Oh! 
yes, it is highly complimentary. Is not the word which expresses that portion of their émpire which 
produces silkworms, which has so much enriched China, Septieamesty! Why must you render 


Chung, ‘a common reptile?” Is not such rendering, as well as that of Spirit, which you render Devil, 
mere prejudice? : 


3 


Dr. Bowring also refers to my fourth example, as rendered at page 18, from the Imperial Dictionary, 
es which he, as well as what has a peared in the China papers, declares to be wrongly rendered. It may 
i be so. Of course I have not all the works referred to in the Imperial Dictionary, nor time to consult 

them. But fyi pointing out so unimportant a sentence, which bore nothing on the import of the 

word Man, is passing on me a high compliment for my Chinese knowledge, although not intended, for 
+), all fe rendering of the other examples which I have translated from that learned and classical work. 
: Bowring refers to what I have stated, that “ Man is also a surname,’ i. ¢. one of the hundred 
Y tay names Santee which the present Chinese have descended. It is quite enough for me to state, 
which you do not attempt to deny, that it is given in the Imperial Dictionary, that the character Man 
is a family name, or was known to be such by the compilers of that work. Whether the Smiths, as it 
has been wiley easton have been more prolific than the Thoms’, is of little consequence. 


¥ 


Dr. Bowring next refers to my note. which was appended to the copies that were forwarded through 
the Government, respecti: re nae information through the Hong Merchants, and says, “I may 
remark here, that the pamphlet letter, which Mr. Thoms specifies as having given cause to hix 


Papers are dated about twenty years ago, aud that in various places he affords or loese, that in his 
the state of Foreign relations, he is fully twenty years behind the time.” ply to this, 
n sera that it was in consequence of a note I received, dated Canton, hig 16, 1851, in 
mention was made, that “The young Emperor frequently breaks out in indignation against ‘the 
bad advisers of his father, who cou: prow submission to the Western Barbarian,” that called forth my 
second Pamphlet,—apj ge Gaveromment might be induced to notice the last words, if 
conve to them in an official is correct that I mentioned the Hong Merchants, who 
I supposed were not all dead, with whom hm rg mercantile transactions have taken place, and to whom 
access could be had for information when necessary. Well, if they are defunct naturally, or by the 
treaty, have you access to no intel tradesman, ®ho cau tell you, or explain to you, whether the 
piece pee or Documents ae as insults a) Pee ue pat ish ire tals round Canton, and 
various Ports opened | , a thicker ny mperor 7'sin-che, on the 
frontiers bes for tte 


of which the mat aad for being little esteemed. When 

I was in China, “I sowed by all waters." When I compiled the to my “Chinese Court- 
uy ship,’ I found no Ly the amount into the National Treasury by the twelve 
= Boe oer I ie that was never gotten before, Sir James Urmston followed 


accepted Dipaghos 
mentaries on aie Bima, and 3rd., Commentators who wrote under the pices pa 
- (Barbarian) feference to the precceding words, the “Present Tartar (Barbarian) 
j Dynasty,"" . ays to be for a moment supposed that the Chinese would thus speak of their present rulers, 
4 the Tartar family, and designate them ‘Barbarians? or that the Tartars who govern the country 
would submit to such language? And that in their standard as well as their scholastic works? Such 
is not within the range of probability, I can but wonder how so well-informed a mind as Dr. 
! Bowring possesses, should not see, that he and his predecessors with reference to the import of the 
ae characters Man aad £, have been labouring under an error, Let him in all his examples, but substi- 
3 tute Foreigner for Barbarian, where E occurs, and Southern, where Man is given; then his extracts 
y will be consistent and beautiful. As several of his extracts occur in Mr. Medhurst’s pamphlet, which 
have been answered, it is unnecessary to extend this paper, further than to remark, that at page 32, 


om Dr, B. renders Man, ‘Savaoe!!" se 


ANSWER TO MR. THOMS’ PAPER ON THE WORD e MAN, 
IN WHICH HE ENDEAVOURS TO SHOW THAT THE CHINESE DO 
NOT CALL EUROPEANS “ BARBARIANS.” 


(By Tuos. Taytor Meapows.) 


I shall first notice certain misapprehensions and errors in Mr. Thoms’ pamphlet. 

The first and most important, because pervading the entire paper, seems to be the 
circumstance that the Chinese never apply the word ‘“‘man” as a general name or 
appellative, either to any one European people or to allin common. In nine years 
continued residence in China, during which I have given a greater or less attention 
to all documents published in the Peking Gazettes having reference to foreigners, 
whether Imperial Edicts or State Memorials of high officers, as well as to proclama- 
tions of the local authorities and placards emanating from bodies of the people at 
Canton, I do not remember one single instance of the word “man” being so used. 
In about 85 important Edicts and Memorials respecting the English issued during 
the war and collected in an octavo manuscript volume by the late Mr. Consul Thom 
(Interpreter at the time) the word “ man" is not to be found, The same holds of a 
collection of proclamations levelled against us at the same period by Yu-keen, Im- 
perial Commissioner and Governor of Keang-soo. The word “man” does not oc- 
cur in it, At page 6 of Mr. Thoms’ pamphlet he speaks of the terms “ barbarian 
eye" and “barbarian merchant.” About the originals of the words “eye” and 


“merchant” there can hardly be a question ; the first must have been “ =| muh” 


the second “ i shang.” But I have never heard or seen such a collocation of 
words as ‘man muh” or ‘‘ man shang ;" they sound quite strange, and well read Chi- 


nese declare them unknown to their language. On the other hand the terms “ B =| 


e muh, barbarian eye i.e. barbarian chief” and “ RG e shang, barbarian mer- 
chant” are as familiar to our ears as are the collocations “ British army,” “ free 
trade,” “national debt,” &c. They occur in all the documents above alluded to 
whenever mention is made of an English officer or a European merchant. One or 
twice only do I recollect hearing the word “‘man” applied as an adjective in the 
sense of ‘“* wild” ‘ ungovernable” to the bearing and temper of individual foreigners. 
Until, therefore, Mr. Thoms produces the Chinese documents in which the word 
“man” is applied to foreigners as a substantive, an appellative, I am constrained to 
believe he has been writing about the wrong word and condemning a method of 
translating which has had no existence. I may remark here that the pamphlet and 
letter which Mr. Thoms specifies as having given cause to his paper, are dated about 
20 years ago; and that in various places he affords evidence that in his notions of the 
state of foreign relations with China he is fully 20 years behind the time. ; 

At page 2 Mr. Thoms mentions the “ Chinese Imperial Dictionary ” as the “ only 
authority worth noticing.” This is precisely as if an Englishman, when disputing 
the usual rendering of a French word were to declare the “ Dictionnaire de l’Acade- 
mie" “to be the only authority worth noticing,” to the exclusion of other dictiona- 
ries, and of the standard and generally read works in every department of literature 
which do far more to fix the meanings of words than any dictionary ever possibly 
can. The Chinese Imperial Dictionary was originally compiled, in about 5 years, 
by a numerous commission, superintended by 30 high officials, and though admitted 
by learned Chinese to be a very valuable work, is declared by all I ever questioned, 
to be chargeable with many errors and stil] more omissions. 
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Mr. Thoms next endeavours to show from the composition of ‘ bcd man” that 
there is in so far nothing insulting in the term. He fails even here, since the char- 


acter 1h chung, insect” is certainly not complimentary. However, as evidence 
of the meaning of words founded on their composition or etymology can at the best 
only be taken as corroborative, never as primary, that point need not be discussed. 
Words change their meanings, and it is the actual and present use alone that can af- 
ford conclusive proof. The word “ cohabit” judged by its etymology means simply 
“to live with ;” but while there are many circumstances under which we may ask a 
lady if she lives with Mr. A. B. we cannot possibly ask her if he and she cohabit. 

Mr. Thoms then proceeds to the examination of some passages, taken from stan- 
dard works indeed, but which he appears to know only as they stand isolated in the 
Dictionary. Reference to them in the original works would have shown that the 
character ‘‘ man” was applied to certain peoples in a barbarous or savage state ; from 
which circumstance indeed the present colloquial use of the word as an adjective 
signifying “ wild” or.‘‘ savage” is plainly traceable. 

In speaking of the fourth example {page 8 at bottom) Mr. Thoms shows his com- 
petency for the task he has undertaken, and his title to speak of translators in China 
(some of them of 80 years standing) as having “ most egregiously erred,” of * young 
students" and of “ tyros attempting fidelity in rendering.” He concludes that the 
sentence quoted from Pwan-koo's work, viz., ** wae-suy-pih-man ” means that “ the 
outward trimmings of a carriage were called a hundred man.” It was used of a Chi- 
nese Emperor of the Han dynasty and asserts that (besides maintaining order in 
China) he had “ wae-suy-pih-man, on the” outside tranquillized the savage peoples " 
(literally, hundred savage peoples.) 

At page 4 Mr. Thoms argues that it is “absurd” to suppose the word “man "is 
offensive because it is ‘one of the hundred family names from which the present” 
** Chinese have descended, so that, generally speaking, one hundredth part of the” 
“inhabitants of China are named Man.” There is a little work in China called 
“ Pih-kea-sing, Surnames of a hundred families,” containing about two hundred and 
fifty of the best known Chinese surnames, which Chinese children get by heart as we 
do the Multiplication table. Mr. Thoms has heard of this book, the title of which 
has led him into the amusing error of assuming that there exist only 100 family 
names among the Chinese, To crown the whole, the little book in question does not 
happen to contain this particular surname “Man.” As the Dictionary states it to 
have been a surname, it is doubtless to be found in the large work entitled “‘ Wan- 
sing-tung-poo, General register of all surnames” (literally ‘ten thousand sur- 
names "5 but travelled Chinese declare they have never in their lives met with 
persons so called. Even if there were, however, many such, does the existence of a 
Lieut.-Colonel Savage, whose name I see mentioned in the English papers just 
arriyed, prove that it would be no offence to be called a “* savage ?”” 

It can hardly be necessary to notice any more of Mr. Thoms’ errors ; the remain- 
der of the pamphlet abounds with them, I will only remark that the nearest render- 
ing of “ Hung-maou-kwei” [see page 6 of Mr. Thoms’ pamphlet] seems to me to be 
“Red bristled ghost.” The word “maou” here rendered “bristle” is never ap- 
plied to the hair of the human head. _ It is used of the coarse hair on other parts of 
the human person, and is the name for the covering of dogs, pigs and the lower 
animals generally. ‘Those who know the difference between the German fressen 
and saufen of animals and their essen and trinken of men, will be able to appreciate 
the slighting nature of this term. 

In his concluding paragraph and a note, Mr. Thoms classes the Hong merchants 
with ‘persons of the government competent” to explain the term Man; censures 
the “culpability ofthe gentlemen in China who have had frequent intercourse ; 
+ with them for not endeavouring to arrive at an explanation ;" and talks of “ our” 
“respectfully applying through them for information of the higher officers of gov-" 
“ernment.” Ags the Consular Interpreter at Canton for 8} years, from the opening 
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of the port under the new system till January last, I may be permitted to take 
special notice of those remarks, Mr. Thoms’ ideas all date from 20 years ago. He 
does not even seem to be fully aware that with the Treaty of Nanking the Canton 
Hong merchants, as such, ceased to exist. Any British officer who would make 
“respectful applications through them” or recognize them in any other capacity 
than individually as merchants, would not only disregard an important article of the 
Treaty, but would compromise in the eyes of the Chinese the dignity of his govern- 
ment, and would himself lead to his exclusion from that direct intercourse with the 
authorities, which is indispensable to the protection of our material interests. He 
would, in short, furnish proof of sueh perfect imbecility, as would render it necessary 
to give him immediate benefit of the superannuation fund. Before leaving Eng- 
land I was well aware that certain terms applied to foreigners and certain styles of 
address were matters in dispute, and from the day of my appointment gave special 
attention to the subject, with the view, on the one hand of avoiding ridicule, if not 
of engendering misunderstandings, by objecting to what was really unobjectionable, 
and on the other hand of preventing premeditated insults, which in China, where ex- 
treme urbanity is the rule, tead invariably to the prejudice of substantial interests. 
In the beginning of 1844 the death of a Chinese, Seu-a-mwan, from a pistol shot 
fired by an American, caused the Governor of the Province to address a letter to 


Mr. Consul Macgregor, who had arrived only a month or two. In it the word “ BB 
e, barbarian” was applied to us, 


(Here followed in my original manuscript a reference to an official correspondence between Canton 
and Hongkong shaping Te only that I had drawn attention to the use of the word, but also that H. 
E. Sir John Davis, H. M.'s Plenipotentiary had then made it specially incumbent on the Interpreter 
to attend to the subject of derogatory terms. } 

The “ culpable” inattention censured by Mr. Thoms is therefore as much an ima- 
ginary fact, as his assumption that one hundredth part of the Chinese nation are 
called ‘* Man.” 

I have now to show that the Chinese do habitually call, and consider Europeans 
“barbarians ;” meaning by that term “ peoples in a rude, uncivilized state, moral-" 
“‘ly and intellectually uncultivated.” 

The word used by them as the general name or appellative, for all tribes or nations 
without the boundaries of China is “ BB e.” It is the term applied to the English 
in all Imperial Edicts, proclamations, &c., issued during the war; and in all issued 
since, with the exception of the local proclamations at the Five Ports in some of 
which the proper terms “ Ape wae-kwo, foreign” and “ Abe K wae-kwo-jin, 
foreigner” have been substituted. In the Chinese plans of Canton the foreign fac- 
tories are marked as * Ri e-kwan, “ barbarian residences” or “hotels” (the 
latter word being, taken in the French sense.) On the first establishment of the 
British Consulate at Amoy (before an Interpreter could be detached to it) the Chi- 
nese wrote those words over the chief entrance ; and a week or two ago I had to cor- 
rect a Chinese merchant at this Consulate who was applying the same term to it, and 
speaking of the English as ** Be e, barbarians.” That this word “ BB e” is the 
general term for all peoples not Chinese, could easily be proved from standard works ; 
hut the fact is so well known here that I have only thought it necessary to make 
the above observations because Mr. Thoms has totally overlooked it as the appella- 
tive objected to. t 

Our costly fabrics and the many splendidly furnished residences erected by for- 
eiguers in China will in time procure for “ B® e” the meaning “barbaric,” At 
present it is synonymous, both as an adjective and as a general appellative with our _ 
* barbarous” and “ barbarian” in so far as these terms denote “ rudeness" “ sava- 
ism,” “absence of civilization * &e., not (I believe) in their signification of * cru- 
elty,” “inhumnanity” &e. That the above is its meaning could be proved from ~ 
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many standard Chinese works. I confine myself to five extracts, the first four froin 
a work, supereminently the most conclusive authority on such points; that known 
in Europe as the Four Books of Confucius. The New Testament in protestant Eu- 
rope, as the basis of morals, as a general school-book, in its antiquity, its many edi- 
tions and its numerous host of commentators is somewhat analogous. But it does 
not equal the “ Four Books” as an authority in language, first, because the Testa- 
ment isa translation while the Four Books is in the pure, though old and terse, 
Chinese from which the more modern language has been organically develop:d ; 
secondly, because the Four Books are more generally and thoroughly studied. As 
Chinese cannot attain office without passing the Ist and 2nd literary examinations and 
as the first (lowest) cannot be passed by any one who has not the Four Books with 
, the commentary of Choo-tsze by heart, it follows that all [certain exceptions are not 
‘ material here] Chinese officers, from the Ministers downwards and all the hundreds 
of thousands of aspirants to office in each province have been able at one time to 
repeat it from memory. It is on the other hand the school-book in the poorest vil- 
lages, committed in like manner to memory by every boy whose parents can send 
him to school for two or three years, and expounded to him by the school-master. 
It is at once the most common and one of the most revered books in China. It is 
evident that the meaning attached by the standard commentaries to any word in this 
book must be the meaning to every Chinese. 

~ The editions from which the comments given below are extracted are those best 
known and generally accepted throughout China ; analogous to the Biblical compila- 
tions of Dodd, Scott, D'Oyly and Mant, &c. The extracts are of three kinds Ist, 
‘Those of Choo-tsze written about 700 years ago under the Sung (Chinese) dynasty 
and of almost equal authority with the text; 2nd, Other commentators of the Suny 
dynasty, who wrote about A.D. 1020, taken from the large work in 120 volumes 
called the Thirteen Canonical Books; 8rd, Commentators who wrote under the pre- 
sent Tartar (barbarian) dynasty taken from the edition of the Four Books in six 
large volumes called ‘ The Four Books really explained.” 

‘The first three quotations from the tewt of the Four Books contain sayings of Con- 
fucius, the fourth, one of the sage Mencius; whose conversations form the fourth 
of the Four Books. 

FIRST EXTRACT. 


Confucius said: The barbarians ( RAK e teih) have sovereigns and are not like China, which 


is without one, 
COMMENTS OF CHOO-TSZE. 


Ching-tsze (a previous commentator) says: The barbarians have at least rulers and are not in a state of usur- 
and anarchy like China, where on the contrary there is no distinction of ranks. 


« . Yin [also a previous commentator) says: Confucius, grieved at the anarchy of the time, laments it.“ With- 
out” does not mean being literally without a sovereign, but that, although one existed, he did not fully act on the 
- principles which should guide a ruler, 
; COMMENTARIES OF THE PRESENT DYNASTY. 


‘This passage enters on the subject of usurpation, and refers to the barbarians to show the excess of anarchy in 
China. The word “without” weighed on the mind of Confucius. 

Confucius the state of usurpation and destruction existing at the time between the higher and lower 
orders, in which the distinction between sovereign and minister was lost lamented it saying: ‘‘ What China honors" 
“jn the barbarians is their distinctoin of classes by which high and low are not confounded. The countrics of the" 


“ barbarians have at least ( fa shang tseay) rulers to govern them, unlike the state of usurpation in our’’ 
“China in which no distinction is preserved between high and low.” 

[Note.—I have to point out that the words “at least’ are distinctly expressed in 

ae the Chinese, both in the remark of Ching-tsze as adopted in Choo-tsze’s commentary 

and in the comments written under the present (barbarian) dynasty. It evidently 

implies general inferiority on the part of the ( BB and 5K e and teih) barbarians. 

_ “Even they,” says Confueius, “(low though they be in other respects) have at least 

“rulers, &c."" The commentary of the Sung dynasty, a purely Chinese family, ex- 

* plains the bearing of the passage differently, so much so as to require the following 

> different rendering of the text.—T.T.M.] 


¥ 
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Confucius said: The barbarians ( RAK ¢ tejh) have sovereigns, (yet) are not equal to China, 
which is without one. 
COMMENATRIES OP THE SUNG DYNASTY. 
This passage speaks of the knowledge of social observances and sense of right flourishing in China and not 
existing smong the barbarians.” The Be e and HK tem are specified, from which the (state of) the 34 


Jung and iy man can be known, It means that though the barbarians have rulers yet they are destitute of the 


social observances and of the seuse of right while China though occasionally without a sovereign as in the times of — 


Chow and Chaou, of Kung and Ho, still has never failed in the knowledge of the social observances and sense of 
right. 


[Note.—The difference of the commentators on this passage arises from the dif- 


ferent meanings attachable to the words of the text “ Riu puh joo, not as,” which 
one party interprets by ‘‘ not like" the other by “not equal to."—T.T.M.] 


SECOND EXTRACT. 
Confucius expressing a wish to live with the Nine Barbarians ( € ), some one said, “ How rade 
it must be."" Confucius replied: “ How ean rudeness exist where the superior man dwells?” 
COMMENTS OF CHOO-TSZE. 


Of the barbarians in the enst there were nine kinds, The place where the superior man dwells becomes 
civilized, how then could rudeness exist if he were there. 


COMMENTARIES OF THE PRESENT DYNASTY. 


‘True principles not being acted on in China Confucius referred to the barbarians to express his grief at it. The 
word.‘ wish’ must not be taken literally, ’ 7 
Confucius perceiving that true principles were not acted on, wished to live in the country of the barbarians. 
Hils excitement caused him to say so, Some one, ignorant of that circumstance, said: “ The manners of the" 
“Nine Barbarians are Jow and rude how could it be possible to live with them.” Confucius replied: “ The ques-"" 
“ tion is not whether the barbarians ( a e) be rude or not, but whether fhe superior man dwells with them or” 


“not. If he were really to dwell with them, by his elvilizing, their rudeness would become refinement, How” 
“then could rudeness exist?” ‘ 


COMMENTARIES OF THE SUNG DYNASTY. 


THIRD EXTRACT. 
Fan-che asked concerning virtue, Confucius answered: In your (manner of) living be sedate, in 
business be earnest, in deating with others be honest. Although you go among barbarians ( Peak 
e teih ) you must not give these qualities up. 
COMMENTS ON THE LAST SENTENCE CHOO-TSZE. — 

“« Not to give them up in going among the barbarians” enforces the necessity for not losing, but firmly adher- 
ais PRESENT DYNASTY. 

Although you be fn the midst of barbarians, of distress and difficulties you must not give up this frame of mind. 
This sentence about barbarians is unimportant, it merely gives weight to the idea of never giving up these qualities 
at no time, in no place, “ ‘ 

SUNG DYNASTY. ‘ 


Although you go among the barbarians, to places without knowledge of social observances or sense of right, you 
must still not give them up or cease practicing them, — : 


FOURTH EXTRACT. elk 
(Note.—In the following passage Mencius is addressing a person named Chin- 


seang, the first instance, within his knowledge, of any Chinese having followed the _ 


teachings of barbarians. The commentators explain that the “barbarian” whose 
disciple he had become was Heu-hing who came from the country of the savages 
(man ) of the Tsuh principality. —T.T.M. ] 
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Mencius said; I have heard of the barbarians being changed by China, but never yet of change 
coming from the barbarians. 


COMMENTS OF CHOO-TSZE. 


This censures Chin-seang for turning against his master and learning from Heu-hing. “China” means the 
Chinese doctrines of social observances and of right. “ Barbarians being changed” means the act of civilization of 
the savage and barbarous people. ‘* Change coming from the barbarians” means, on the contrary, seeing civilization 
come from the savage and barbarous people. 

. COMMENTARIES OF THE PRESENT DYNASTY. 


Thave heard of the doctrines of China being employed to change the customs of the barbarians; but never 
heard of any one, taught in China having been on the contrary changed by the barbarians. 


COMMENTARIES OF THE SUNG DYNASTY. 


This signifies that savage ( man) and barbarous ( BS €) people are civilized by Chinese knowledge 
of knowledge of social observances sense of right, but that it had never been heard that any one had been civil- 
ized by barbarians and savage people and followed their doctrines. 

Tt will be observed that the commentators writing under the present Manchoo 
Tartar family (called “ barbarian” by. the Chinese previous to its accession) deal 
somewhat tenderly with the BB and 5K eand teih; while the commentators who 
wrote under the purely Chinese, Sung dynasty plainly declare them to be wanting in 
* knowledge of the social observances” and “sense of right.” These two qualities, 
expressed each by one word in the original, form, with benevolence, wisdom, and 
good-faith, the Fp. fili woo tih, Five virtues” of the Chinese. Now in the Col- 
lection of Proclamations of the Imperial Commissioner, Yu-keen, noticed above, he 
speaks of the “rebellious English barbarians” as being neither more nor less than 
the : 

“small Red-bristled nation, a people, without knowledge of the social observances without sense of 

justice, without moderation or shame, devoted merely to the pursuit of gain by trade,” 

He specially notices our deficiency in these very two qualities. 

The following extract is from a work of the highest authority, known more or less 

_ to all educated Chinese. ° 

Keen-lung the great-grandfather of the present Emperor, in the 87th year of his 
reign had orders issued to all the authorities throughout the Empire to find out and 
send in to Peking copies of every existing work whether in print or in manuscript ; 
out of the best of which he had the present Imperial Library formed by a Commis- 
sion which labored for 10 years, It was composed of 365 officials (which in China 
implies literary men); at the head of whom were placed three of the Emperor's sons 
and his four Chief Ministers, he himself superintending the whole. A critique was 
attached to each book as the copies for the Library were prepared, and these critiques 
heing collected and printed form a “ Catalogue Raisonné of the Imperial Library,” 

divided into 200 chapters; which, if translated into English, would fill about 120 

octavo volumes. The first volume is filled with Imperial Edicts having reference to 

the formation of the Library. The following is an extract from one of these edicts ; 
which the facts just stated must invest with unquestionable authority. 


FIFTH EXTRACT. 


oe 14th day of the 11th month of Keen-lung’s 42d year, the following Imperial Edict was re- 
ceived :— 


“Some time back on looking over the Writings of Tsung-tsih presented Us by the Commission for 
the preparation of the Imperial Library, We found that in some places tle word We e “barbarian” 
had been changed to Bea e “rule”? and the word 4K teih “barbarian” to pik teih “adversary ;" 
and yesterday in sing the Writings of Yang-ke-shing We found similar alterations had been made, 
while in both of thieee works there were places where these words had not been altered. This is quite 
inexplicable. The two words “ We e, barbarian,” and “ teih, barbarian,” occur frequently in 


the Sacred Books, and any idea of altering them to avoid their use as improper is on the contrary it- 
self a notion opposed to right principles. Such for instance as that in the Discourses ;* 
* The barbarians have sovereigns,’’ and the terms in Mencius “‘tung-e'’ and “‘se-e,"" “eastern bar- 


* One of the Four Books, see above First Extract. 
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barians’’ and “ western barbarians” it is impossible to alter, neither is it indeed requisite i should 
be altered. Further the people referred to by Tsung-tsih were Kins, those refe — ‘ang-ke- 
shing, the Gantas, and there was corer nalie still less need of shunning the words. _[/ Emperor 
then gives orders for them to be written as in the original writings of the two officers. } 


The Kins mentioned in the above were Tartars (i.e. barbarians) who conquered 
the north of China from the Sung dynasty. The Gantas were also Tartars, who 
made frequent and disastrous ineursions into China during the Ming dynasty, about 
100 years before the Manchoos conquered the country. The Tsung-tsih mentioned. 
was a high officer and esteemed essayist of the Sung dynasty; the Yang-ke-shing, a 
celebrated mandarin and essayist of the Ming dynasty. They also commanded 
armies, the former in A, D, 1127 against the Kins, the latter in A. D. 1547 against 
the Gantas—they were in short a kind of military Macaulays whose pens at all 
events did not spare their adversaries. The Library Commissioners, nearly all Chi- 


nese, knowing that the term By e was derogatory wished to avoid using it of Tartars 
who came from the region that gone birth to the forefathers of their Emperor, Keen- 
lung; but the latter after pointing out the impossibility (the context sequizing, a de- 
rozatory term) of altering the words in the Sacred Work, the Four Books, declares 
it the less necessary to alter them in the works of Tsung-tsih and Yang-ke-shing, in 
as much as they there refer to other Tartars, not to his own race. 

I have now only to add the testimony of my personal experience. Those Chinese 
who have had direct opportunities of learning something of our customs and culture 
—they may amount, taking all the Five Ports to some 5 or 6 thousand out of a po- 
pulation of 860 millions—mostly consider us beneath their nation in moral and in- 
tellectual cultivation. As to those who have had no such opportunities, I do not 
recollect conversing with one, and I have conversed with many, whose previous no- 
tious of us were not analogous to those we entertain of savages. They are always 
surprised, not to say astonished, to learn that we have. surnames, and understand the 
family distinctions of father, brother, wife, sister, &c. ; in short, that we live other- 
wise ‘together than as a herd of cattle. I must beg to be understood as speaking 
literally here; and after having formed my judgment from a number of instances. 
Lyive the last. During my recent service in the Sphinx, the day before we left 
Chin-hae for Loochoo, I and Mr. John Meadows were descending the flights of stairs 
that lead.down the face of the Castle promontory, when we met two Chinamen, whose 
dress showed them to be men from an inner province. As such we addressed them and 
found they were corn-merchants from the province of An-hwuy, who being at Ning- 
po on business, had come on to Chin-hae to take their first look at the sea. They 
knew barbarians were there, for the War-steamer was lying in the harbor just ander 
us. But their surprise was great to find two who could speak intelligibly ; and when 
I, after answering some eager enquiries, purposely took an opportunity of adding 
that we were “ brothers,” they exclaimed, each wheeling round to the other, * They 
have got brothers too!” and one was so surprised out of his sense of the fitting that 
he seated himself on the steps and “ Tsing-tso” i.e. invited us to sit with him, 
though it was bitterly cold and blowing a storm. The remainder of our short collo- 
quy was a series of similar surprises for the poor men. 


THOS. TAYLOR MEADOWS. 


Shanghae, 25th May, 1852. 
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WORDS OF WISDOM, 


Translated from the Chinese, 
By Dr, Bownio. te 
A man must never talk about 
What passes his own home within ; 
And for a woman 'tls a sin » 
To speak of what takes place without. 


To pardon crimes, is a most foul offence; 
But still more foul to punish innocence! 


Even though the tree should near the temple grow, 
The blasting hurricane will lay it low. 
The poet's and historian's pen 
Drags from their graves distinguish'd men. 
Wisdon’s descendant Is a virtuous name, 
While folly leaves no heritage but shame, 


He'd build a pelace if he could, 
Yet has no stones, nor bricks, nor wood! 


The power of music penetrates the skin, 
And makes the very marrow dance within, 
Larks and little birds may listen 

To a soft and gentle song— 
Would you fascinate the eagle, 

Loud must be your strains and Jong, 


"Tis sad the world's eupertluous waste to 500, 
While tuillions starve in want and misery. 


As the peach-tree’s crimson blossoms 
Midst the verdant follage bleom ; 

So the virtuous bride embosoma 
Love and harmony at home, 


As the gold among the metals 
Towers aloft in price and praise; 

So beneath while baseness settles, 
Noble deods the sage upraise. 


If every man would see 

To his own reformation ; 
How very easily 

You might reform a nation, 


Give me the most inglorious peace 

Rather than ali the spoils of war; 
Victory’s most brilliant tb 

A fleree fire blazing, far, - 
What men call Laurels are but blood ; 
And conquerors for their triumphs should 

Have only funeral honours—sighs 
Should be their 1, and tears j— 
And midst encircling sepulchres - 


Their pyramids of fame should rise, = | 


Laourae, 
Af onward, onward still you go 
Coiplain not that your steps are slow; 
Better ten wintry days—than one 
Scoreh’d by a fierce and withering sun. 
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TRANSLATIONS PROM THE CHINESE. _ ae 


And all around is bright and fair as those; 
T dream my dreams beneath that flowery tree, 
As dreamt Sho-Chung*—and, like the bavd Fuh Yih,* — 
Make my own epitaph in melody! 
Stretch out thine hand, and let me welcome thee 
‘So that when Chanticleer proclaims the morn, , 
And when the fresh gales agitate the thorn, ; 

And when the rain-drops patter on the ground, 
‘With thee my lips may talk, with thee my heart be 


© gloomy day—when bonter shouts to borer 
There’s nought but discord, dolour, and disorder; 
No peace—no rest—no hope—no light—no mending, © 
And everything beginning—nothing ending, 


Thou wert to me like an exalted hill, re _ 
On which I look’d admiring, wondering still; © h 

And while I look’d, my way seem'd straight and cloar, 

And thou my guide.—Thou wert a gariten there © 

All blowing in full beauty—and it moved, a if. 
Like a heaven-floating cloud—adored and loved. “4 
Were I but a poor shrub, » senseless tree, a 
I would be thine~—and lose myself in thee! 


- 


Oh I have seen the power of eloquence ! * wt 
I heard the grave discourset—tears—many tears—_ * 
Fell—and the discord ceased—and they embraced— x3 
‘The strife was over—for the sago's Ups - 
Dropp'd words of music— While his finger shook 
‘The harpeichard’s sweet strings—and they recall’d _ - 
‘The Spring-time’s gentleness—the blossoming trees ¥ 
Which holy men had planted—and the shouts 

And wrangtings of the combatants were st{ll'd. 
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NOTES ON MAHOMMEDAN TARTARY. — 


I lutely met with two Chinese volumes 
in manuscript, entitled a ame. 
of the Mahommedan Territories. They 
were originally drawn up by two Manchu 
officers of high rank, who had been de- 
puted by the Emperor Keenlung to re- 
pair thither, on the subjugation of the 
country to Chinese Authority. While 
resident there, they oceupied their leisure 
time in penning such notes of the place, 
manners and customs as seemed to them 
useful or interesting. Hitherto our in- 
formation in regard to that part of the 
world has been very limited, and as the 
notes in question treat of it to some ex- 
tent, I purpose sending you a few ex- 
tracts for the North-China Herald. 

‘The index contains the following par- 
ticnlars -— : 

Chapter I.—Two tablets erected by 
the Emperor on the pacification of the 
Mahommedan tribes. The deseription 
and map of the country, Seasons and 
Soil. Hills and Rivers, Cities and Moats. 

Chapter II.—Customs, features, dis- 
position, religion, classical alphabet, pray- 
ers, annual feasts, clothing, marriages, 
hurials, food, houses, agriculture, spin- 
ning, commerce, fishing, music, plays, 
grain, fruits, vegetables, grass, trees, 
flowers, animals, and miscellaneous par- 
ticulars, such as mineral, warm and fire 
springs, ancient towers and subterranean 
caverns, 

Chapter 11].—Government, census. 

Chapter IV.—Tribute, coinage, punish- 
ments, military passes, couriers, neigh- 
bouring countries. 

Srasons. — The climate of Hwuy- 
kiang differs very much from that of the 
Ixxer Laxv. During the whole year ge- 
nerally no rain falls, but at all times there 
are high winds, which in spring blow with 
extreme violence. On their approach 
the heavens and the earth are enveloped 
for two or three days in darkness and 


dust, men and animals are unable to move 
about, while the uprooted trees and flying 
sand present an ap nce similar to a 
typhoon at sea. In the direction of the 
north, south, and west, the hills are 
covered with snow throughout the year, 
aud are visible to the inhabitants of the 
adjacent cities. From the commence- 
ment of our reign over the Mahommedan 
tribes, the climate has been gradually 
altering. In spring and summer, rain has 
occasionally fallen and the sound of thun- 
der has also been heard, while in autumn 
and winter there has been much snow and 
frost. According to the Imperial Alma- 
nack the period of the sun's rising and 


“setting here is nearly'the same as at Pe- 
king, so that the days might be expected 


to agreeably warm, and the nights 
moderately cool. Butowing to its prox- 
imity to the sno’ mountains, during 
all the nights of four seasons it is 
fearfully cold. The people are greatly 
afflicted with ague, because the moisten- 
ing showers are few and the burning sun 
strikes powerfully upon the sandy and 
stony soil. In summer it is for the most 
part excessively hot. In the former 
fog of the day it is always windy, but 
n the afternoon as the sun has revolved 
westward and approached nearer to the 
earth, the heat is intense. * 
So1x.—The greater part of Hwuy-ki- 
ang consists of the Gobi Desert. The 
mountains and hills are also of sandy 
formation, while the level plains are 
altogether of a sandy, stony and saltish 


nature. The and trees are merely 
reeds, camel's cannabis sativa, equi- 
setum, dryandra cordata, the red willow, - 


crow’s head, and small brushwood. On 
the retum of summer the cold air is gra- 
dually di |, and the earth becomes 
hard solid. About the winter season 
the wafm air ascends, and the earth is then 
relaxed. The Mahommedans immediate- 


ly begin to till their grounds and sow the 
different grains, without depending on 
the moistening showers, but simply on 
the melted snow flowing from the high 
hills and of itself forming ditches, whence 
they may carry water to the adjoining 
lands. It isso alike with the military 
grounds and with those of the common 
people, hence it is necessary to consider 
if the supply of water is sufficient or not, 
before resolving to break up the fallow 
fields. There are a few springs, but the 
water they contain is very scanty, and were 
there no streams issuing from the melted 
snow, many of the inhabitants would 
certainly perish. Besides, during the 
year there are sometimes four or five 
earthquakes. When they are very vio- 
lent, the doors and windows rattle about, 
but on account of the firm and adhesive 
character of the soil, and the thick walls 
and light roofs in common use, the houses 
are never thrown down. Among the peo- 
ple these earthquakes are not considered 
at all strange. 

Hitts.—Pokihtah hill is situated about 
90 le to the south-east of the city Nian- 
lumotsi (N, 44 deg. 31 min., E. 88 deg.,) 
and has a range of high hills curving 
round its eastern, southern, and western 
sides, From its lowest to its highest 
point, the distance is about 30 or 40 le. 
At the very top, there is a pond of clear 
water, over which dark clouds are occa- 
sionally seen, aceompanied with flying 
snow and sleet. The Emperor on des- 
troying the Chinkourh tribes issued a 
decree, that officers should proceed in the 
spring and autumn of every year to offer 
sacrifice to this hill. 

A day’s journey to the east of Okihsu 
(N. 41 deg., E. 81 deg.,) and 30 Ze to the 
north of Halayaurhkwang, there is a salt 
mountain. From the base upwards it 
consists altogether of red earth, mixed 
with stones. Below it is found to contain 
shining salt like ice, but of a red colour, 
while at the top the same mineral is pro- 
duced white like snow, and both in taste 
and flavour is-really excellent. At sun- 
rise viewing it from a distance, the white 
and red are mutually reflected from the 
summit and foot of the hill in a great 
variety of beautiful forms. 


Atygunset 
the top of the mountain is as iear— 
blossoms were being scattered along the 


ground, or as if white gems were flying and 
dancing about in all directions. It is a 
remarkable sight. At Paurhtsukih also 
there is a salt mountain of a similar des- 
cription. 

Mosurhtapahan which forms the moun- 
tain path across the Gikohapirhan group 
lies to the north of Okihsu. Previously 
it was the boundary of the Chinkourh 
Mahommedan tribes, and is the natural 
division between the north and south, or 
the cold and warm regions. This hill is 
several thousand feet in height, and is so 
steep and dangerous, as to be almost im- 
passable. Besides, it contains immense 
fissures, full of rugged rocks piled upon 
each other, from underneath which streams 
of water violently burst up carrying aloft 


‘the overlying stones, and scattering them 


far and wide. ‘The south side is almost 
perpendicular. Tliose who were desirous 
of travelling by it were obliged to cut 
steps in the ice, and by a circuitous route 
gradually wend their way to the top, in 
order to reach the north. But this kind 
of road was far from permanent and very 
quickly changed its appearance, either 
by a thaw coming on, or by fresh layers 
of ice and snow. On the south side re- 
ceiving the warm rays of the sun, the ice 
was soon dissolved and the waters flow- 
ing out rolled down with the impetuosity 
of a mighty wave. It was therefore ne- 
cessary for travellers to alight and lead 
their horses round the hill, where the ice 
still continued hard, following each other 
slowly and cautiously. Frequently too 
the ice broke up with a tremendous noise, 


‘or the newly fallen snow covered the road, 


so that a single careless step would have 


‘precipitated the traveller into the valley 


beneath. At this season the most horrid 
and dismal sounds were to be heard, from 
the falling streams, incessantly dashing 
on the ice below, and whirling and tum- 
bling about in the utmost confusion. 
Suddenly also there would arise violent 
gusts of wind accompanied with terrific 
hail-stones, as if the very clements of 
Nature disagreed, and each were strug- 
gling for the mastery. 

Proceeding to the north about 90 le, 
you will arrive at the snowy sea, which is 
formed by the accumulated drift from the 
hill above, and never melts throughout the 
whole year. Formerly should any one 


have mistaken the path, he would have 
instantly sunk into unfathomable depths. 
The mountain path and this snowy sea 
are ever locked in impenctrable cold, as if 
indeed ice and snow formed their consti- 
tuent elements. Hence no vegetation 
could possibly exist and no trace of an- 
imal life can be found. ‘Truly from time 
immemorial we have never heard of such 
* an outlandish place, 

In the 12th year of Keenlung, the Chin- 
kourh tribes were exterminated, and the 
Mahommedan frontiers were more ex- 
tensively opened, when it was determined 
to make the above road the great line of 
communication between the north and 
south, Accordingly one of the Presidents 
of the Six Boards petitioned the Emperor 
to appoint an annual sacrifice to the hill, 
and record its name in the national ritual. 
At that time 120 Mahommedan families 
were located there, whose special business 
was to repair the road. Now it forms 
the high-way for merchants going to 
and fro. 

Pourtutapahan is situated three day’s 
journey to the north-east of Harasharh 
(N. 42 deg. 15 min., E. 87 deg.) Its 
height is upwards of 40 le. From the 
extreme eastern to the extreme western 
ridge, it is 90 le. It consists altogether 
of earth, unmixed with stones. ‘The water 
and grass upon it are exceedingly good, 
but it has nothing in the shape of fuel. 
As it is very high, it is also very cold. 
In the 5th and 6th months, occasionally 
a cloud hangs over it, which emits rain 
and snow, so that travellers are unable to 
proceed. It also produces a dangerous 
miasma. In the 23d year of Keenlung, 
strong forces went out to destroy the 
Mahommedan territories and encamped 
on this line of road, but the above men- 
tioned Minister of State again petitioned 
the Emperor, on account of the height 
and cold of the mountain, its intervening 
streams and manifold dangers to transfer 
the road to the district of Ushihtala on 
the south side of the hill—which travel- 
lers now regard as a great convenience, 

Laxes.—Lopochourh lies directly to 
the South of the city of Peihehen (N. 
43 deg., E. 91 deg.) The neighbouring 
country consists of an immense barren 
sand and contains. this large lake into 
which all the rivers of Hwuy-kiang flow. 


To the South there is a boundless desert. 
On ascending any very high tree, in the 
distance you behold numberless Is 
and lakes, some square, some round and 
wholly unconnected with each other. 
They are all from four to seven le 
in circumference. To the North there 
was formerly a Mahommedan tribe, that 
neither cultivated the ground, nor reared 
cattle, but merely rowed about in small 
boats catching fish, or gathered wild hemp, 
or caught the Hashih bird and made 
clothes of the skin, or traded with its 
feathers and otter skins in the surround- 
ing cities. This tribe from time imme- 
morial dwelt by the sea side and had no 
intercourse either with the Chinese or any 
other Mahommedans. In the 22nd year 
of Keenlung,—Go—a president of council 
—pursued two noted rebels to this place, 
when the above tribe submitted to the 
emperor and were included in the official 
census. In a straight line from this place, 
Jou can reach Thibet, distant 28 days 
journey. 

_ Rivens.—Kaito flows South-West of 
Halasharh, (N. 43 deg., E. 85 deg.,) and 
is the t river in Hwuy-kiang. It is 
about 2 /e broad, and begins from the N. 
W. where all the rivers unite, then turn- 
ing to the S.E. in the course of 100 le 
falls into the Pashituchorh. From this 
stream it flows on as before towards the S, 
W. and entering the great river of Yeurh- 
keang discharges its waters in the Lopo- 
chorh lake. Here there is an impor- 
tant ferry, on which ten official boats are 
constantly plying to and fro. To the 
West of Koo-chay (N. 41 deg. 50 min., 
E, 82 deg.) there is a river, that rises at 
the base of Wurhtupulakih hill, flows 
South of Shayaurh to the Yeurhkeang 
river and falls into the above lake. In 
the neighbourhood of Wooshih (N. 42 
deg., E. 80 deg.) and Okihsu(N. 41 deg. 
E. 81 deg.) there are three great rivers, 
that flow in the same direction. Round 
about Cashgar (N. 41 deg., E. 73 deg.) 
there are three large streams, that proceed 
from 6 different hills and after uniting 
together fall into the same lake. Adjoin- 
ing Yeurhkeang (N. 39 deg., E. 73 deg.) 
there are 2 rivers, that rise at — 
4 hills and flow on as 5 
Neat Halen (N. 85 deg. 30 min., E. 82 
deg.) there are 2 rivers, that take their 
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. houses and cultivate the fields. 


origin from three high mountains in the 
South West, and flow in a N.E. direction, 
till they become one stream and then fall 
into the Lopochorh lake, 
Crrtzs.—Peichen is a mud city about 
two /e in circumference, East and West 
it has 2 gates and is situated on an ex- 
tensive table land, .clevated towards the 
North and depressed towards the South. 
It is flanked on all sides by high hills. 
To the South there is the great road to 
Thibet, East to Hami (N. 43 deg., E. 93. 
deg. 50 min.) North to Palekwan (N. 44 
deg., E. 93 deg.) Talufu is also a mud 
city about 2 le round and communicates 
with different cities and towns. Former- 
‘ly it contained the pasture and cultivat- 
ed grounds of the Eleuths, who from their 
constant quarrels having destroyed their 
city, sct fire to their forests, and removed 
their habitations and thus rendered’ the 
place completely desolate, until the 24th 


” year of Keenlung, who appointed a mili- 


tary officer to subdue the Mahommedan 
tribes. From that time soldiers have been 
located at this place, to maintain the peace 
and compel the people to rebuild their 
Koochay 
is on three sides surrounded by lofty 
mountains and immense plains, extending 
upwards of 300 le, Formerly it was a 
mud city about 4 le im circumference, and 
built upon high mounds of earth, From 
the East a large river flows round it. 
The place has 4 gates opening into 
various directions. Saelumuh is a mud 
city of one le and has 2 gates. Okihsu 
is neither built of mud nor stones, but 
consists merely of openings made in the 
side of 3 high precipices, which in the 
distance forms a very agreeable sight. 
Northward it extends to the stony Gobi, 
desert. Near the city there is a ditch, 
through which the water flows from the 
neighbouring hills, and afterwards enters 
ariver on the West with great violence. 
Round about, the country abounds in 
deep ravines and rugged rocks soas to be 
exceedingly difficult for travellers. It 
comprises 17 cities and towns, situated 
on elevated ground and extending up- 
wards of 500 le. Cashgar was once a 
mud city of 4 /e in circumference, but 
as the houses were crowded , and 
the streets confusedly in each 
other, it was very inconvenient for the pro- 


per government of the people. Accord- 
ingly in the 27th year of Keenlung on 
the N.W. a new city was formed, many 
new buildings were erected, and suitable 
accommodations made for its immense of- 
ficial and public business. In the 30th 
year of the emperor, the name of Lai-ning 
was given to it and it was appointed to 
be the chief city in the recently acquired 
territories. It has 1,007 dependent cities 
and towns. South and West it is very 
mountainous. Three immense streams 
branch round it. The contiguous plrin 
is about 600 /e square and communicates 
with Yeurhkeang, Turkistan and the 
neighbouring places. Hoteen consists of 
6 cities and towns, situated at different 
distances from each other, and opens 
into Thibet on the S.W. and the Great 
Gobi desert on the North. 
Cusroms.—T’ien shan nan lu from 
Hami westward is inhabited altogether 
by Mahommedans, whose religion and 
customs differ completely from the Chi- 
nese, Mongolians, the Southern Miautsz, 
and all other strange tribes. They have 
no fixed surname and for three genera- 
tions are said to be mutually connected. 
They mutually respect their grand parents, 
their own father and mother, while the 
children of their step-father and mother, 
uncles and aunts, elder and younger bro- 
thers are allowed to intermarry. If not 
related to each other within the limits of 
three generations, on happening to meet 
there is no recognition between them. 
They are also scrupulous about arrang- 
ing themselves when together, according 
to their various ages and degrees of rela- 
tionship. Should a man have married 
several times, the children are considered 
as closely connected. Should a woman 
haye married several times, the children 
are also mutually provided for; but now 
haying submitted to Chinese authority 
and enjoyed its civilizing influences, they 
have in a great measure conformed to our 
customs in these respects. 
Featurnes.— The appearance of the 
Mahommedans in general is high nose, 
low eyebrows, deep, clear and large eyes, 
mustachios and whiskers. ‘The colour of 
the skin is dark-green, the face old look- 
ing, bones stiff and body coarse. The 
women when about 20 years of age ap- 
pear withered; the men beyond 30 seem 


old and wrinkled. The former seldom 
exceed fifty or sixty years of age, while 
the latter often reach seventy and eighty 
years. The men are generally tall and 
stout, the women are small and dwarfish. 
The children suffer much from scorbutic 
diseases, chiefly from the extreme, heat 
and cold of the climate. In consequence 
of this when they grow up, both men 
and women are for the most part subject 
to many painful and distressing’ com- 
plaints, which however they do not regard 
as of great consequence, : 

Disrosirion.—The native character of 
the Mahommedans is most untrustworthy. 
They are dishonest, dissolute, cunning, 
covetous and niggardly in the extreme. 
Should a husband or wife, a father er son 
happen to have any money, they will 
cach conceal it for their own selfish pur- 
poses. If a single cash fall into a pond 
or ditch by the way-side, they will in- 
stantly go in and seek for it. They are 
also very arrogant and boastful, fond of 
being easy and comfortable, and dread 
the idea of labour or fatigue. They often 
pass the day in sleep, supposing that to 
constitute the highest happiness, while 
they spend the night in revelling and de- 
bauchery. They never give themselves 
to the study of the arts or sciences, 
neither are they accustomed to lay up in 
store for the future, but merely depend 
pon present supplies to meet present 
demands, still they can bear cold and 
hunger with remarkable patience, and for 

\ the most part their character is cheerful 
and agreeable. 

Rewicion.—The original founder of 
their religion was Mahommed whom tho 
Mahommedans designate by the term 
‘* Great” or “ Wise and holy.” ‘The re- 
ligion was instituted upwards of 1,170 
years ago, and has been transmitted in a 
book called the Koran, which contains 30 
sections and exhorts people to worship 
Heaven, to obtain happiness, to practise 
virtue and such like things. It forbids 
its disciples to wear red clothes, consi- 
dering ‘that colour ominous of a bloody 
death. The men all wear black, and the 
women white, as it is a common saying 
among them that fire overcomes gold and 
water overcomes fire. They also say that 
in their country where the sun rises, the 
people have white faces, full eyes, small 
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noses, fine hair, are skilled in riding and 
in the use of the bow, ‘and frequently re- 
pair to Bokhara in order to pe form their 
various religious daties. Their chief 
teacher every morning on finishing his 
devotions ascends a high place and calls 
the people to work, and in the evening 
from a lofty eminence bids adieu to the 
setting-sun. They have no images nor 
paintings. Their teacher is called O- 
hwan, who must not occupy any other 
office, nor serve as a soldier, nor drink 
wine, nor smoke, but only chant the 
classic, discourse about the ceremonies 
of his religion and exhort the people to 
do good. The Mahommedans all highly 
respect him, yet although he is their head 
he must not be too arrogant or proud in 
his intercourse with them. 

Tie.—In regard to the course of the 
year, they reckon 360 days, which is di- 
vided into 12 months. ey also use the 
12 hours of the day, or the terrestrial 
branches, corresponding to our system, 
but they know nothing of the 10 char- 
acters of the celestial stem or the years of 
the cycle. The second day of every new 
moon, they call the first day. Their 
months, alternately consist of 30 and 29 
days, and as they have no idea of the 
intercalary periods, at the end of every 
12 months, finding themselves short in 
their reckoning by 6 days, they allow a 
period of that extent to transpire before 
commencing the new year. They are 
also utterly ignorant of the calculations 
of eclipses, and evinced the greatest sur- 
prise on discovering that the Chinese 
could precalculate their arrival. 

Atrnaset.—The Mahommedans are 
altogether destitute of books, only they 
understand they have a classic, whic 
however is in many respects similar to the 
prayers of the Taouists and Bhuddists, 
pee idly talks of the certain recompence 
attending their religion, together with the 
various sayings of their ancestors. Their 
written alphabet consists of 29 letters, 
which when mutually compounded form 
their words and phrases and are all written 
cross-wise. In writing their books they 
use pointed wood and small pieces of stiff 
grass. The students must ir to the 
O-hwan, who can teach them to read, but 
who can explain the classic at best in a 
very general way. Indeed it is only the 
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wealthy or the most diligent who acquire 
the nomenclature of their books and char- 
acters, while merchants and tradesmen 
must be satisfied with a few particulars, 
such as the names or colours of men and 
things. 

Crremonirs.—The ceremonies of sa- 
crifice and prayer practised by the Ma- 
hommedans are such as were instituted by 
Mahommed and have been handed down in 
the Koran classic—which says the heavens 
overspread the earth contains all things, 
the sun and moon revolve in a circle, we 
ought therefore supremely to sacrifice to 
them. The hills, streams, water and land 
nourish all things and confer benefits upon 
man—we ought therefore to sacrifice to 
them in the second place. The family 
shrine, and the ancestral sepulchre remind 
man of his earthly origin and contain the 
invisible intelligence of numerous bless- 
ings, we ought therefore also to offer sa- 
erifice to them. 5 

This is the character of their worship. 
At the outside gate of every great family 
or wealthy individual, there is an earthen 
mound facing the west. Towards the east 
the family shrine is erected, which is eal- 
led Matsaurh, and the object of which is 
to solicit happiness, to avert misery, to 
pray to heaven and appeal to earth. At 
the time of their ceremonial feasts, every 
morning they salute the rising sun and 
bid adieu to it on setting in the evening. 
On occasions of fasting they bow down 
and repeat their classic in the literary hall, 
whither also the chief repairs with the 
most approved at every ceremonial season, 
who in order read the Koran and prostrate 
themselves for a long period. When they 
have closed their morning devotions and 
presented their offerings of grain, they 
ascend a high place and call the country 
people to cultivate the ground. Their 
forms of prayer vary with the day. When 
the sun is about to sink below the horizon, 
they mount a lofty pedestal in order to 
bid it adieu, and turning towards the west 
make an extraordinary clatter with their 
drums and other musical instruments, 
This is called their supreme sacrifice. 

With regard to the secondary one. 
About 80 le directly to the north of Cash- 
gar, there is a series of hills very high 
and steep. On the top they = covered 
with sand and stones driven about by the 
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winds, so that it is impossible to walk 
upon them. Among the ravines and rocky 
precipices there is a narrow road, on which 
a single individual can scarcely find his 
way. At the distance of 67 le, it opens 
into the middle of a hill, the ground of 
which is level and hard, partly round and 
square, in all about 80 le. The grass is 
luxuriant and the water light green. On 
the four sides, the hill is exceedingly rug- 
ged, and in one direction there is a sweet 
spring flowing down from above, which 
forms deep ditches in several places at 
the bottom. It contams many fir, willow, 
tallow and cypress trees. 
west there is an immense cave, whicht 
viewed from. a distance resembles the 
mouth of a large earthen-ware vessel. 
The natives call it Tushukih cave, In- 
side there is a flight of wooden steps, but 
which in no case can be trodden upon. 
It is said that Lotiman a chief disciple of 


Mahommed entered this cave in order to ° 


renovate his heart and from it ascended to 
heaven. The teacher is required on the 
first day of every new year to repair to it 
and worship. This is called venerating 
the spirits and believing the sages, so as 
to influence the minds of the people. 
However on account of the bears and 


tigers and serpents inhabiting the neigh-. 


boufhood, it is not safe to venture near, 
still every Mahommedan regards this 
ceremony as of great importance, they 
therefore turn their eyes towards it and 
prostrate themselves in the distance. 
These great hills are said to accumu- 
late ice and snow both in summer and 
winter, and the melted streams furnish a 
means of subsistence to the surrounding 
people. Formerly the holy and wise Ma- 
hommed wished to settle the inhabitants 
of this place, and seeing their ground was 
altogether without rain or moisture, he 
looked towards these hills of assembled 
spirits, and afraid of men walking upon 
them caused an immense accumulation of 
ice and snow, that can never be fully dis- 
solved, but which is of the greatest ser- 
vice to the neighbouring country. The 
surrounding Mahommedans at the close 
of every autumn go round the various 
towns and villages, to collect offerings of 
rice and cakes, with which they look to- 
wards the hills and worship them. On. 
this occasion they use these words—We 
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venerate the records of the ancient sages, 
and in lieu of all men we render thanks 
to the spiritual hills and the spiritual 
waters, and thus recompense them for the 
many favors they have conferred upon us. 


—All these ceremonies are connected with’ 


the serondary sacrifice of the Mahom- 
medans, which consists in gratefully ac- 
knowledging the mountains and streams. 

With regard to the veneration of ances- 
tors. The Mahommedans whether rich 
or poor daily take three bowls of rice and 
present them at the family shrine. On 
looking within they prostrate themselves 
before it. This is called inviting their 
ancestors, on doing this they eat the rice 
themselves. It matters not whether in 
the greatest haste or in perfect leisure, 
no one dares to neglect this ceremony, 
which forms their lowest or inferior sa- 
crifice, 

Yearty Fasts.—During the month 
preceding every new year the Mahom- 
medans fast, in accordance with their 
classic, which says, that at this period the 
former sages and holy men escaped various 
dangers, and on that account every one 
ought to fast during the day, and at night 
to read the classic. Before sunrise they 
eat their morning meal, and after the moon 
has risen their evening meal. By doing 
this, they hope to be preserved from the 
calamities to which the ancient worthies 
were exposed, and to deliver the souls 
of their immediate predecessors from 
evil. In following out this course, all 
ought to rely on the assistance of the 
former sages, so as to secure the end in 
view. On the first day of the above 
month, after midnight and before dawn, 
they eat, bathe, read the classic and play 
with musical instruments, but in the 
course of the day will not use any kind of 
food. Having thus fasted for a whole 
month, they then adopt the ordinary cus- 
toms. Of the first day of the new year, 
which is called Zusea, the classic says by 
fasting a month, you have acted so vir- 
tuously, as to warrant your informing 
heaven, soliciting the hestowment of hap- 
piness, and receiving the congratulations 
of friends. Accordingly the Mahomme- 


dans on this day bathe, dress in new 
clothes, read the classic, and supplicate 
High Heaven for the bestowment of hap- 
piness and the remission of sin. They 
are accustomed also ¢o say that this is 
the day, on which complete exemption 
is experienced from kinds of evil, 
and so they congratulate each other for 
the blessings of the new year. Of the 
second day, which is called Ke , the 
classic says, at this time you ought to read 
the classic, perform religious ceremonies, 
welcome coming favors and dismiss ap- 
prehended calamities. Accordingly the 
Mahommedans are accustomed to read the 
classic, put on their best clothes, send 
presents and mutual congratulations. On 
the third day, which is called Ngosurh, it 
is stated that two of Mahommed’s grand- 
sons were killed, and that he played on 
musical instruments and read ibe classic, 
in order to deliver their spirits and restore 
them to a happy position in life. Hence 
the Mahommedans following the ancient 
traditions read the classic, and have var- 
ious musical performances, so as to rescue 
the souls of their parents, and quickly 
elevate them to heaven, On the fourth 
day, which is called Jnwah, Mahommed 
assisted numerous restless disembodied 
spirits to return to their graves and en- 
joy the sacrificial offerings of their des- 
cendants. Accordingly Mahommedans at 
this period ascend the various tombs, 
weep, burn candles, and read the classic, 
this is designated reverently waiting upon 
their ancestors. There is also a day call- 
ed Pulahtih, on which the classic says, 
High heaven looks down and scrutinizes 
the sins of men, wherefore Mahommedans 
on this oceasion bathe, perform religious 
ceremonies the whole night, read, the 
classic and so appeal to heaven in atone- 
ment for their sins and pray for happiness. 

Prays.—At the entertainments of great 
men, there are always female actors skill- 
ed in rope dancing, in which position they 
brandish a sword, and perform all sorts of 
strange antics’, boys are engaged leaping, 
running, and playing at summerset, while 
four or five men sit on the ground beating 
the drum and other musical instruments. 
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Women are also frequently employed in 


dancing and singing. The Mahomme- 
dan chess games are of two kinds. In 
‘one thirty chess-men are used, having 
fifteen on a side oPdifferent colours, sizes, 
and forms. These are played with in a 
manner similar to the Chinese game. In 
the other they use thirty-two men, the 
form and use of which resemble the Chi- 
nese dice. I have heard also they play 
at dominoes and are much given to gam- 
bling. 2 
Hovsrs.—In the Mahommedan houses 
they do not distinguish between front and 
back, the doors and windows are not di-- 


vided into right and left. They only 
observe the capabilities of the ground 
and build accordingly. The roof has no 


ri le. Seldom have they any in- 
one aw or outside walls Tae tree 
communication obtains in all directions. 
The houses are built without pillars, and 
the cross beams rest simply upon the sur- 
rounding walls. These walls are thick, 
the windows small and the doors low. 
‘They have no heated couches. Right in 
the centre at the top of the house there is 
a single skylight. There is a hole in the 
wall in which they burn wood, and from 
which an opening is made upwards, to al- 
low the emission of the smoke. On look- 
ing at the houses from a distance, they ap- 
pear to be confused and huddled together, 
while on entering inside they seem alto- 
gether to communicate with each other. 
The joists are often carved and variously 
painted. Stones or tiles are not used, the 
people depend entirely on the adhesive 
character of the earth, which when covered 

* with lime form their walls. Their only 
wood is of the willow kind, which having 
no substance in it, in the course of ten 
years rots and requires to be renewed. 

_ Cvrtivatioy. — The Mahommedans 
know something about sowing and reap- 
ing. For the most part they cultivate 


corn, though they have also rice of var-- 
ious kinds, and beans, but these are not 
much used. In preparing the ground 
they use ploughs and hoes. On plant- 
ing they merely scatter the seed with 
the hand and have no idea ue weeding. 


-into various forms. 
mulberry trees are plentiful, but the peo- 
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After reaping, they place the sheaves 
on some level ground, and cause horses, 
oxen, and asses to walk in order upon 
them, by which the grain is freed from 
the husk, and easily gathered together 
They then bury it in the ground, and as 
required pound and bruise it. Where 
they have a sufficiency of water they use 
mills to grind it, which method is always * 
considered the best. 

Weavine.—Of all the cities in these 
newly acquired territories, only the in- 
habitants of Hotien are acquainted with 
the proper method of rearing the silk- 
worm, winding the silk and working it 
In other places the 


ple merely dispose of them and make use 
of cotton clothes. In the manufacture of 
these they are very skilful, and exchange 
them with the neighbouring tribes for 
sheep, horses and other produce. As 
cotton goods are always in great demand 
in this quarter, the Mahommedans carry 
on @ large trade in that way and derive 
considerable profit from it. 

Commerce.—At the beginning of every 
year there are public fairs, to which im- 
mense crowds repair from various places, 
and bring sheep, horses, cattle and fruits 
in the greatest abundance. On these oc- 
casions men and women alike transact 
business, and the noise and confusion they 
create surpass all description. 

Hestine & Fisuine,—lIn the autumn 
and winter, not being engaged in cultivat- 
ing the fields, the people collect together 
and spread nets of immense size on the 
ground, for the purpose of catching wild 
animals. any also ride on horseback 
armed with knives, spears and arrows, 
these are entirely devoted to this avoca- 
tion. Others again are given to falconry 
and training of dogs for pursuing the 
game. But neither of these are really so 
good, as those on foot who use only clubs 
and stones, or place traps and nets in 
various directions, in which schemes they 
are very successful. Of wild birds there 
are pheasants, ducks, wood-cocks and 
geese; of beasts there are bears, wolves, 
deers, boars, buffaloes, sheep, and hares. 


These the hunters do not generally eat, 
but give in exchange for cloth. In the 
rivers and ponds fish is abundant, but the 
fishermen have none of the ordinary im- 
plements for catching them. _ They mere- 
ly boil some medicinal herbs, and in the 
spring when the melted snow has swollen 
the rivers, and the fish are seen swimming 
about in all quarters, the fishermen im- 
mediately take the solution of the herbs 
and sprinkle it on the water, by which 
the fish become perfectly stupified and 
are easily caught. These are not eaten 
by the Mahommedans to any great ex- 
tent, except when the mulberries are ripe 
which are eaten along with them. 
Grains.—Barley is universally culti- 
vated, and greatly resembles the Chinese, 
though less white, when ground however 
there is little difference. Of wheat they 
have two kinds, black and yellow. The 
stalk is about a foot high, the grain small 
and the shell smooth and shining. It is 
made into cakes and often into wine. 
Millet grows four and five feet high. It 
is smaller than the Chinese kind, is of a 
white colour, but very hard and unfit to 
eat. It is generally manufactured into 
wine. Oats are also raised, but are not 
used for food, they are either converted 
into malt or given to cattle. Rice is sel- 
dom eaten by Mahommedans, oceasional- 
ly when a guest arrives, it is prepared with 
some particular herbs which give it a 
yellow colour, and is then made use of. 
Beans are everywhere abundant. 
Frurrs,—Hemp-seed, when the stalk 
opens, it has a light red flower, the pod is 
about seven or eight inches long, con- 
taining six separate lobes, in which the 
seed is of a black and white colour. It 
is manufactured into oil and is common- 
ly eaten by the natives, Melons are of 
various kinds and are regarded as the 
choice production of the earth. At the 
proper season the whole population is 
engaged in gathering them. Apples are 
of a green and red colour. The largest 
have a dry and sahdy appearance inside, 
but emit a most pleasant smell, The 
pomegranate tree is not large, but has a 
great number of stalks and branches. It 


is very tenacious of life, by merely cut- 
ting a slip and placing it in the ground, it 
will grow. In the fifth month it blos-— 
soms. In the winter it is pressed into 
the ground and covered with earth, which 
is removed in the second month when it re- 
vives. Without this precaution, it would 
not bear fruit the next year. Mulberry 
trees are very numerous. First the leaves 
appear and then the fruit, which has 
various colours. The largest is upwards 
of an inch in length and is of a sweet 
taste. When ripe it falls to the ground 
and of itself springs up and bears fruit 
in the course of a year four or five times. 
At the time of bearing the natives do not 
eat any kind of grain, but merely this 
fruit. Some of it.is dried and forms a 
valuable article of food, and some again 
is manufactured into wine. Grapes are 
also of several kinds, and differ both in 
colour and taste, they become ripe about 
the seventh or eighth month, and are eaten . 
both ina dried state and also made into wine. 
The peach tree blossoms in the second and 
third month and emits a pleasant smell, in 
the sixth and seventh month it bears, fruit 
of a red colour and very large. The sour 
date plant is small and prickly. In the 
fourth month it sends forth pointed and 
shining leaves, in the fifth month a small 
white and green flower appears, after which 
it bears fruit. The sandy date plant some- 
what resembles the former, but the blos- 
som is of a light yellow description, it 
has an exceedingly pleasant odour, which 
may be perceived at more than a Chinese 
mile off. The sour plum tree has branches 
and stalks similar to the almond plant. 


and branchy. It blossoms in the spring 
and has a t fragrance but an acid 
taste. The fig plant is four or five feet 
high—the thick and stiff, of a 
vaea GietarCanay ie incoagtaue 
veins ng it. winter 
it is pressed into the ground and a is 


J 
branches appear, without flowering it 
bears fruit and ripens in the 8th month, 
having a red and yellow colour. 

Vecerasies.—With regard to vegeta- 
ble productions, the country abounds 
chiefly in turnips, caraway and onions. 

Puants anv Trees.—There are wil- 
liows of various kinds, Elm and Ash trevs, 
Mimosa and Dryandra, with numerous 
species of aquatic Grasses. 

Witp Animats.—The inhabitants’ ac- 
tively engage in hunting tigers, bears, 
deers, large headed sheep, goats and wild 
pigs. 

Birps.—Of birds there are sparrows, 
swallows, crows, pheasants, wild ducks 
and a species of parrot. 

Rerrites.—There are bats, lizards and 
pakiah in great numbers, whose bite is 
said to be incurable. 

Sat-Ammoniac.—To the North of Koo- 
chay (41 deg. N., 81 deg. 50 min. E.), 
about 40 or 50 Je, and near Sharta, there 
is a hill that produces this substance. 
There are two kinds of it red and white. 
To the south-west of Tashilikah two days 
journey, the common earth is of this des- 
cription. S 

Parer.—The native paper is white and 
black. It is made by mashing together 
some kinds of skin and cotton, which at 
first is stiff and coarse, but on rubbing it 
over with sand-stone, it assumes a glis- 


‘tening appearance and can easily he writ- 


ten upon. 

Mepicinat Srrinos.—To the East of 
Koo-chay about four days journey, at 
Yangsarh, in the middle of the road, there 
is a very large and peculiarly shaped wil- 
low tree. ‘Two feet above the root, there 
is an opening, through which flows a 
stream of clear water, in taste somewhat 
similar to sweet wine. Travellers always 
rest at this place, boil tea and prepare 
rice with the water, and it is regarded as 
an oasis in the wilderness. In all Ma- 
hommedan Tartary, this is said to be the 
most important Medicinal Spring. 

Tuermat Sprines.—To the North of 


- Okihsu (41 deg. N., 80 deg. 51 min. E.), 


about 500 le, and near Shekiluloh, there is 
a cave inside of which are several warm 
springs. In summer and winter they are 
equally hot, and by bathing in them, va- 
rious scorbutic complaints may he cured. 

Fire-rietps.—Three days journey to 
the east of Okihsu and to the south of 
the North Hill at Palikah there are seve- 
ral fire-fields. The ground is of a red 
colour and a number of variegated stones 
are piled upon each other in the neigh- 
bourhood. From the middle of these, 
flames, upwards of a foot in height, are 
emitted. They are alternately ex- 
tinguished and lighted up, while the 
smell is so strong as to render a near ap- 
proach to the place impossible. Round 
about, more than a hundred /e, not a 
blade of grass, nor an inch of wood, nor a 
drop of water can be seen, There is how- 
ever a species of mouse of a blue colour 
with large ears, that is observed to bur- 
row in the very centre of the fire, with- 
out apparently receiving the slightest in- 
jury. The natives have endeavoured to 
catch a specimen of it in vain. From the 
peculiar smell of the fire thus raised, it is 
imagined that the soil must be strongly 
impregnated with sulphur. 

Caverns.—Outside of the East gate of 
Cashgar, the ground appears to have been 
rent asunder in many places and contains 
enormous fissures. At the ottom of one 
of them, there is a cavern, into which the 
light of the sun never penetrates, and 
where it is always dark as midnight. East 
and West there are two openings init, 
through which a thick mist occasionally 
issues. It is altogether more than a third 
of a mile long, and the central height and 
breadth vary, but from the earth falling 
in various parts, no one dares to venture 
inside. 

Porvtation.—The inhabitants of all 
the cities and villages throughout the 
country are stated to be 36,100 heads of 
families and 175,900 persons. 
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SHOWERS OF SAND IN THE 
By D. J. MACGOWAN, M.D. 
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The phenomenon of falling sand is oc- it legibly. In the streets it was annoy- 


easionally observed through a great ex- ing, entering the eyes, nostrils and mouth, ~ 4 


tent, if not the entire portion, of the vast andgrating underthe teeth. My ophthal- 
Plain of China. It is of such frequent mic patients generally ‘suffered a relapse, 
occurrence that the Chinese regard it with” and an unusual number of new cases’soon 
no more surprise than they do the flitting after presented. Were such heavy sand 
meteor. Probably no year passes with-» storms of frequent occurrence, diseases| of 
out several of these showers, though fre- the visual organs would prevail to a des~ 
quently so minute as to escape general tructive extent. The effect was the same 
observation, Perhaps as often as once when observed from the Ningpo Tower, 
in three years they are very heavy, but it_ and from the summit of the low mountains 
is seldom that sand falls in such a large in the neighborhood of the city. = 
quantity as during the last shower. The — The specimens I gathered fellon a news- 
phenomenon was witnessed three times paper placed on the roof of ahouse. ‘The 


during the present year, within a period whole quantity which fell was about ten — 


offfive weeks ; the last and greatest eom= grains to the square foot. It should he_ 
menced. on the 26th of March, and con- «remarked, however, that during the four 
tinued four days without: intermission,’ days the Gist seemed suspended in the — 


varying however in intensity, The wind the air for several hours at’a time, scarce- aa 
blew from the north, northeast, and north- ly an appreciable quantity falling during — 


west, frequently shifting between these these intervals, Chinese call it yel- 

points, and varying in strength from a low sand; i isan impalpable ‘po dex of — 
perfect calm to a brisk breeze. ‘The alti- that color, and wholly unlike the dust 

tude of the barometer was from 29%40, to which fell throughout this and the adjoin- 

30.00 (rathér lower than before and after ing province of Ki: » March i5th, . 
the shower.) The thermometer ranged 1846. (See Journal o) aden ek A 
from 86 deg. to 81 deg. F. No rain had ‘of Bengal, and Chinese Repository, Voi. — 
fallen for six weeks, and the hygrometric XVII. page 521.) Tt was ved atsea, — 
state of the atmosphere, was. very high, at Hangehau, and at Shanghai.’ Whence 
Neither cloud, fog, nor mist obscured.the did it originate? The opinion of the Chi- * 
heavens, yet the sun and moon were nese on this subject may, I think, be re- — 


scarcely visible, the orb of day appeared _ garded as correct.) They assert that it- 
as if viewed through a smoked glass, the comes from Peking. We know that the ~ 
whole sky presenting a uniforni rusty hue, sand of Sahara’ is sometimes! elevated by , 
At times this sameness was disturbed, ex- whirlwinds into the upper currents of the 
hibiting between the spectator and the gun airyand depbsited in the Atlantic twelve — 
the appearance of a water-spout, owing to: hundred miles, sometinies directly oppo- 
the gyratory motions of the impalpable site to the trade winds. ~ Over against the 
mineral. The sand. penetrated the most (vast alluvial Plain of Eastern Asia is the 
secluded apartments; furniture wiped in ocean ofsand—the Desert of Gobi or Sha- 
the morning would be so covered with it moh, extending from near the sea westerly 
in the afternoon, that one could write on 2,300 miles, and 3 to 400 broad—includ- 


CHINESE PLAIN. 


mark, 


® ; eA AOI, BOHM ANTS 
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‘ing the con! in n dy distiets. Like which drain the Plain, are ever bearing to 
its counterpart in Africa, it is subject to the sea the lighter portions of the soil, and 
whirlwinds which raise its fine dust hkethe so tinging it as by its hue to give name to 
wayes of the sea, and doubtless at times that part which laves these shores. These 
waft it into the upper currents of air, and remarkable showers then are replenishing 
transport it to distant regions. I have and diluting the soil which rains and rivers 
been informed by\intelligent: natives of are ‘ever impoverishing. It is not sup- 
Kidngsi and Honan, that the phenomenon posed that. all the detritus which is con- 
occurs in those provinces also. Assuming veyed to the seais the sand which by these 
‘ the Mongolian’ Steppes to be the source remarkable showers is brought from the 
_ whence these showers descend, the amowit sterile wastes of the North, but there can 
of sand which is annually conveyed hither be no doubt that much of the matter of 
“must be prodigious to cover such an ex- the Yellow Sea is from that source, and 
"tensive area. Regarded in a meteorolo~ also that the sand .acts favorably on the 
gical point of view, these showers possess, soil, 
~~ no small interest; la if my conjectures . ‘The extraordinary rains of the previous 
_ respecting the part which they play iu the year, the injury to the crops and soil, and 
economy, of nature be well founded, they consequent famine, lead us tv hope that 
are of higher interest to th iculturists the anticipations of the husbandmen may 
_ of this most densely populated region, I not be disappointed, whether the theory 
ahd 9 ated the suggestion with the re- s propourded be correct or erroneous. 


ein Ch ungsoy iad Stumm rettotes Sa TA il 26th, 1860, 


antiquity have been close sue tg ; 
everything pertaining to agriculture, all 
Pret i en Sieger Nola—It tins been ascertalned by Ehrenberg th 

pgree in asserting that 4 shower of dust gust ot Gaiw Bei sfeten falls ike Yaka on the’ Attan Ge 

indicates # particularly fruitful rire ie See: aa Verde Tals, and te sotimes tran 

They, it is true, never refer to the dust as to fi even the middle of Kurope, consists 
the cause of good harvests, but'such in- {Pema aye <= Ao reeepeatediprnira 

variably following its fall. ‘The humus of years in the upper strata of the atmosphere, until they 


. ret . are brotiglit down by vertical currents, or in accompani- 
this great alluvial tract is extremely com ment with the superior current of the trade-winds, still 


pact, and to some extent is probably, se- susceptible of revivitieation, and multiplying their species 
Bregoted and loosened by the sand of Gobi by spontaneous division, in conformity with the partieu- 


m : . twp, Jar laws of thelr organization.” Further research may 
ing scattered over its fields. Those two how too that the sand in the Chineso Plain contains 


‘great rivers, with several smaller ones animaloule.—Kv.—-Chincee Reporitory, June 1850, 


EHRENBERG & MACGOWAN, 


ON THE DUST SHOWERS OF CHINA. 
(From the Proceedings of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. ) 


Baron Humboldt, informed the meeting that he 
lad received intelligence from China regarding 
showers of dust which had oceurred there, 

Dr, Ehrenberg then stated, that he had himself 
received from Dr, Macgowan of Ningpo, a sam- 
ie of the dust, for miscroscopic analysis, Dr, 
Macgowan who is a physician at Ningpo, publish- 
ed the following particulars in the Chinese Reposi- 
tory for June, 1860, which, with the specimen, 
reached Berlin in January,® 

‘The publisher of the Chinese Repository+ adcs, 
in a note, . 

(Baron Humboldt, remarked that Dr. Maegow- 
an, had himself expressed a similar opinion.) 

The speciinen sent to me, was contained in a 
small paper packet, having been forwarded by Dr. 
Macgowan's agent in Loudon, I herewith sub- 
mit the results of my microscopic examination. 

Although Dr. Macgowan'’s commupication in 
the Chinese Repository, in. relation to the fall of 
dust at Ningpo March 1850, speaks of it as being 
of « yellow color, yet the sample reeeived here 
is grey, containing coarse fibres which the Lupe 
shows to be small pieces of woody fibre, Assu- 
ming the sample to be correct, the result of the 
examination is one of great scientific interest. 1 
have made a very careful examination of the sub- 
stance, with the following results :— 

Anatysis or Dust GarueneD at Nixoro, 

Cuna, Mancn, 1850, 

The dust is of a grey color and contains man: 
gated matted fibres, and pieces of white wood, 
which even can he recognized by the naked eye, 
but the /ufe magnifying two to four times render 
them very plain. In the mixture is # fine grey 
dust which resembles passage-dust. From ten 
analyses, the following thirty six microscopic sub- 
stances were obtained — 

Polygastern: 6. 

Avcella reticulata? — Eonotia amphioxys —Coc- 
conema lepoceros— Gallionella distans— Diflagia 
oligodon—Pinnicularia borealis, 

Phytolitharien: 19. 

Lithocheta simplex — Lithodermatium — Litho- 
dontium Bursa, L. nasutum, L. Platyodon, L. rostra= 
tum—Lithostylidinm amphiodon, Ih. angulatum, Lu 
calcaratum—L. Clepsammidium, L, denticulatam, 
L. lave, L, obliquum, L. quadratum, L. rude, Tn 
spiriferum, I. trabecula—Spongolithis acicularis, 
5. mesogongyla? 

Soft Veyetable Substances: 9. 

a Simple, smooth, pilous, 

6 Pilous, thick and short, shaped like the beak 
of a bird. 

¢ Various cellular textures, without spirules: 
frequently with Lithostylidiun clepsanmidium and 
pieces of grass, 

d White fibres of plants (cotton)? 


ry 


«pul® Files of plants (dyed eotton 
“g Black manufactures, )? 


* This has been already re-published in the North 
China Herald, No. \13. 
+ Do, do, 


» has interest of another 


Fibres of plants (dyed cotton 
manufactures.) ? 
Animal Particles: 2. 


Red fibres of wool (both ends pencil-shapod.) 
Butterfly-dust. 


Unorganic forms : 2. 
Sinall green columnar crystals. 
Shapeless masses of crushed sand, 


It is proper to observe that the Polygastern 
Suuotia amphioxys, und Pinnumlaria borealis, 

most frequently occur, they are of a greenish 
color as when alive, they ure often double (in 
small particles capable of propagating.) 

The grasses are very prominent, and also a few 
fragments of fresh water Spougolithis, 

The hair and fibres of plauts are quite evident- 
ly those of manufactured cottons dyed, being 
closely matted together chiefly of a blue color, 
with green antl black. 

‘The red animal hairs, were evidently manufac- 
tured wool. 

None of the 38 substance are peculiar, either to 
that, or any other country. None of them are 
maritime, None show a mixture with fossil earths, 

‘The green prismatic crystals show some rela- 
tion to voleanie dust, yet the polarity of light 
glass is not observable. 

Perhaps Dr. Macgowan has preserved two sam- 
ples of this metcor dust, sume of the recent full, 
and some of that which fell March 16, 1846, au 
account of which, appeared in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, February 1847, No. 175 
page 193, in a communication of Dr, Macgowan 
from Dr. Bellot, to which Tmade reference in ny 
paper on passage dust. (Proceedings of the Ac- 
ademy, 1847 page 3944) 

So Lam in doubt, whether, the specimen now 
forwarded, is that of 1846, accidently sent for that 
of 1850, which should be yellow. ‘an exchange 
of this kind has taken place, the present analysis 

Kind, Mr. it has 
stated, that in the dust of 1547, there were white, 
black aud brown hairs, Also fine red 8 
which Drs. Cantor & Grant held to be Va. 
Very probably these are the matted fibes, contained 
in the present sample, of various colors which Ihave 
stated to be colored fibres of cloth, Such fibres are 
also found in blotting or filtering paper, and have 
been taken for the conferva in botanical investiga- 
tions as in the case of the Leptomitus polychrus, 
by M. Biasoletto, (De aleune alche m “ 
Sa del Biasoletto Trieste 1832, p. 41 ‘Tab, 
XVII, £ 14.) According to M. Biasoletto fibre 
got from the filter into Aqua menthe piperitoe 
(aqua napha) which he took for conferve, ‘The 
same kind of fibre is to be found in the dust of 
our houses, and also in meteor dust, as I have al- 
ready shown, Perhaps this detritus has come for 
clothing; botanists need to exercise care that they 
do not describe them as pertaining to plants, 

Further information shall be sought by corres- 
pondence, with Dr, Macgowan, 


h Green } 
i Brown 


t It may be found in the Chinese Repository for Nov- 
ember 1845, 


A SYSTEM FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE 
* SHANGHAI DIALECT. 


a as in fan. e as in then. ias in pin. 6 as in note. Gas in rule. 
4 yy oy far. 6 yy » they. { 4, » marine. & , 4» Gothe Ger.) | # » »» une(Fr.) 
fi cchie- tales eu,, », leur (Fr.) } 0,, 5, not. uy,» gun. A» » 


A final, always denotes the ‘seh sung’’ or fourth tone, which terminates abruptly. 


always has its hard sound as in the word jaw. 


ds, when italicised are not to be sounded in full. 


Js 
All the other consonants have the same sounds as in the English language. 


This mark (’) denotes that the syllable before which it stands is to be aspirated. 
The following thirty-three initials, and forty-four finals are competent to represent all the souie 


in this dialect :— 


Initials—ch, ch’, f, v, k, k’, g, kw, kw’, gw, ’, h, sh, hw, j, 1, m, n, ng, ny, p, p’, b, 5, z, t, t’, d, 


ts, ts’, dz, w, y,—33. 


Finals—ah, an, 4, &h, fing, &, eh, en, 6, 6m, iah, ieu, th, ing, iuh, iung, if, ith, ifng, i8, i6h, ith, 
itn, iting, f, fen, feu, oh, ong, 6, Gh, dn, bh, ué, uén, ueh, uh, ung, G, dng, i, tin, O, z,—44. 


The syllable dr being the only one not provided for in the above list of initials and finals, is here 


placed by itself. 


EXAMPLES, 


Ts td owng. 

NgG-nyi-k6 Y4, leh-14 tien-long-k6 ching-nién niung- 
niung ts’ung-tsan nang-ké ming-deu sz sung-ké. Ching- 
niin niing-ké kéh-dd 1é 14, ning-ké i-«z gung-king 
Ieh-14 ti long, slang Ieh-14 t'ien long th-ying. Ngt-nyi 
nyth-z6h ch'uh-k6 van-lidng, kiew ning kiung-tsd song- 
beh-lé ngd-nyi 1a, { nyii-sé ngd-nyi k6 ué-nyth, haki- 
tuh ngu-nyi 4 nyd-s6 pih-niung tuh-sué ngd-nyi ké 
nung. Feh yf ling ngvi-ny{ t& sz-fah-ké d-dong chi, 
tsting y@ kien ngd-nyl ts’eh-ké shing-oh, yung-wé koh- 
dG 1A, didn-bing IM, yding-ya meh, t’6h kwé 14 sz nang 
k6, dzuh t& ydng-yling nldn-nidn 1d, A-mung, 


Tux Caren, 
Sing Kung. 

Ngé sldng-sing toh yeu th-ké Tswxo-Zuxo, sieu-2z 
y4ng-yéng nung-keu-ké yé, si zung-kéng tien 18 th. 
Nau sldng-sing 1-k6 toh yang Gr-tez Ye Ki-toh ngd- 
nyi-ké Ts. Nga sidng-sing feb zung te’eh ka-ké sid tsid, 
Mo-li-4, yung-wé Sung-Ling kén-ddng-tez i, seu-tsz 16 
Mi yang-te'ch YO-ni 166, Sa § Ieh-ld Pung-ti Pi-14-td 


Tur Tex Commaxpments, 
Taung-Zung-k6 seh-did ka. 

Ten yih.—Tsexo-Zoxa wé, Ngi Ya-w6 sz ning-ké 
Zung, tsO-tsz nga ngé-deu feh shi ning yeu pih-ké 
wung-k6-tseh. 

Tt nyi.—Feh shii ning ts'ung-tex sz-kA-k6 f-sz 1 
tad s& dif-k’uh-k6é yung-ziding, wan feh shi ning taf s4 
yung-zidéng, hab-tuh t’len long, ti 4, sz li-shang-ké meb- 
gz nung. Feh shit ning dé-tez 1-14 k'eh-deu 18 féh-z2- 
k6, yung-wé Ng YA-w6 niing-ké Zung sz jih-ti-k&y 
Zung, wé-tez yA-ké zué-nyih 1A vah-k6 Gr-tsz dzuh-t 
hung Ngd-ké niung-ké tez-sung san sz dé 16, tan-zx & 
Ng@ 18 seu Ngd-ké fah-dd-ké meh, Nga ¢-lien i-l4 
dzuh-th ki chien dé-14, 

Ti sa®,—Peh shii ning hah-kia Y4-w6 niing-k6é Zung- 

*k6 ming-deu, Yung-wé feb-tti-si niung hah-kid i-kd 
ming-deu meh Y4-w6 feh kung suén { 'm-zué-k6, 

Tt sz —YA ming ki-tuh én-sth-nyih seu-tez 1A snén 
sung-k6 nyih-kidh. Loh nyih Mi meh y@ niing 14-lbh 14 
ted nfing-k6 paih-ydng sing-weh, t6h-zz ti ch’th nyih 


meh sz Yé-w6 nting-k6 Zung-k6 Gn-sth nyih. Leh-lé - 


1-k6 nyth-kiah long, feh shil nting tsi sh séng-weh-k6, 
sfeu-zz ning s2-k4-Mi, niing-kb fir-tsz 14 nén, niing-ké 
ném siing-pong 18 nll sing-pong-k6, wan-you ning yang- 
M-k6 tsting-sfing dah-tsx ning-ké mung-k’eu li-shing-ko 

Yung-w6 lbh nyih li meh, Yd-w6 94 zung 


tei kwén-ké sz-eu, seu nan, ding-l4 seh-zz-kA Tong, si king t'len 18 ti IA hé,:dah-tsz {-ké dong-tsting van. 
tsz Ii tsong-kd. 1 t& yung-kan chi Id, ti-tsx th €9” > dhoyang-kb meh-ez-18, ti ch’th nyih Jong meh, shth-sih- 
nyth meh, sz-i leh si-niung dong-tsiing, weh-tséw-lé 1A tech; Keh-ld Y4-wo kong foh-chi 14 Gn-sth-nyih long 
song-tsz tien, 1 20-6 yéng-ying nung-keu Y4-k6 yeu k6 nyth-kidh-meh sx sung-ké nyi 
pan-ban li, heu-seu meh, sz-{ yi tang i kwé 1, sung~ vent xe eS i age 
mung web-li-ké li si-lé-k6 niung. Nga sidng-sing 74 pg ya Phtenng ningkd 
Sung-Ling 14 sung king-wé If, Yé-si-k6 oh-shng-tsz ataes aba he Gagan on al Tews tee, 
siing-t'dng-k6. Ngd sidng-sing nyf-s6-ké zué-nyih My Zung beh-lé néng-k6 ti-fong. J 
nyGh-sung-k6 4 weh-tsén-lé meh tsing-teong-k6 web-lA. Ti 16h.—Feh sO ning sah niung. ys 
Ti ch'th.—Peh shit ning tsi kan-yung-kb sz-t'l, 
£ Ti pah.—Feh shi ning t’eu meh-zz. 
Ti kiew.—Peh shit ning t'eh pih-niung tsi ké-yé-deu- 
ko kiin-tsung. : 
Ti zch—Feh hii ning t’én pih-niung-ké vong tsan, 
feh sh ndng t’és pih-niung-k6 nidng-tsz, wan-yeu {-ké 
nén-sidng-pong 14 nii-sidng-pong, {-k6 nieuw li. 14-tsz, 
3 Niew-tez {-k6 feh-tii-s4 meh-zz, toh feh shih ning t’én-ko. 


P 
; 


276—kwé, 
277—k'wé, 
278—kwung. 
279—k'wung. 
280—lah. 
281—lan, 


321—ming. 
$22—1mi, 
$23—mien, 
324—mieu. 
$25—moh. 
326—mong. 
$27—mé, 
328—méh, 
329—muh. 
$30—mung. 


IN THE SHANGHAL DIALECT. 


331—mia. 386—ong. 441—s8, 


332—méing. 387—6. 442—s0h. 
333—nah, 388—6h, 443—seu. 
389—'6h. 444—s6, 
390—in, 445—vén, 
391—"dn. 446—sid. 
392—pah. 447-—sihh, 
893—p'ah, 448—siang. 
394—pan. 449—si8, 
395—p'an, 450—sih. 
396—pa 451—sing. 
397—p's. 452—s1i. 
$9) . 453—sien. 
399—p'éh. 454—sieu. 
300—pang. 455—soh. 
401—p’dng. 456—song. 
402—pa. 457—86. 
403—p'a, 458—soh. 
404—peh. 459—sueh. 
405—p'eh, 4160—sué. 
406—p'eu, 461—suén, 
407—pé. 462—suh. 
408—p'é. 463—sung. 
409—pén, 464—s6, 
410—p'én, 465—sing. 
356—ngung. 411—pia. 466—sil, 
357—nga. 412—p'ia. 467—20, 
358—niah. 413—pih. 468—sz. 
359—nidh, 414—p'th. 469—tah. 
360—nidng, 415—ping. 470—t'ah, 
361—nid. 416—p’ing. 471—tan, 
362—nieu. 417—pi. _ | 472—tan, 
363—ning. 418—p't. 47316. 
364—nibh. 419—pien. 4741's. 
365—nioh, 420—p'ien, 475—tah. 
366—nidn, 421—poh. 476—t'sh. 
367—niuh, 422—p'oh, 477—tng. 
368—niung. 423—pong. 478—t'dng. 
369—-niding, 424—p’ong. 479—18. 
370—noh. 425—pé6, 430—1"8, 
371—nong. 426—p'6. 481—teh. 
372—nd, 427 —poh, 482—t'eh, 
373—niin, 428—p’6h, 483—teu. 
374—nung. 429-—p'uh. 484—t’eu, 
375—na, 430—pung, 485—té, 
376—ndng. 431—p'ung. 186—1'6, 
377—nil, 432—pa. “| 487—tén, 
378—nyan, 433—p'd. 488—t'én, 
379—nyih. 434—ping. 489—tlé, 
380—nyl. 435—p'ting. 490—tia, 
381—nyler. 436—sah, 491—t'iad, 
382—nyong. 437—san, 492—tih. 
383—oh. 438—sh. 493—t'th. 
384—'oh. 439—sih, 4 


385—ong. 440—sing. 495— Wing. 


NOTES OF A TRIP FROM 


SHANGHAE TO CHUSAN 


AND NINGPO. : 


Having determined upon a fortnight’s 
cruize to Ningpo, the question arose as to 
how we were to proceed. A Lorcha might 
be hired at a heavy expense to convey us 
down the Yang-tsze-kiang, Mr. Wadman’s 
boat was generally procurable to take 
passengers to Ningpo or even one of the 
clippers would occasionally accommodate 
strangers as far as Lucon—but after va- 
rious enquiries we concluded-that with a 
view of seeing as much of the country as 
possible in the shortest time, travelling 
across to Chapoo in canal boats would, 
leave us more unfettered in our proceed- 
ings than any other plan. Accordingly 
at midnight of the 11th May, we started 
from the Ming-lee jetty in three boats 
such as are usually employed for visiting 
the hills. The night was extremely dark 
and the atmosphere surcharged with a 
dense fog, but the tide ran fair for ascend- 
ing the river, Our men were evidently 
timid and required some persuasion to 
start, and after half an hour astonished us 
not a little by having sueceeded unknown 
to us in turning back and bringing our 
boats nearly to the point at which we had 
embarked—and a little wholesome reso- 
lution was necessary to get them fairly 
underweigh. ~ 

12th May.—During the night we skul- 
led up the river Wang-poo and at 74 a.at. 
brought up opposite an unimportant vil- 
lage called Ming-hong—at a distance of 
about 70 le or 25 miles from Shanghae. 
Here we lost some time owing to our 
boatmen insisting on going on shore to 
lay in provisions, and ultimately we re- 
quired to unfasten the boats and oblige 
the men to hoist sail or we might have 
been detained much longer. We now 
lashed the three boats together and break- 
fasted, moving along cheerily with a fair 
wind. After breakfast we walked along 
the banks of the siyer for some time, al- 
though the absence of paths and the num- 
ergus creeks requiring to be jumped over, 
or crossed in some fishing-boat which we 


chanced to find, made the proceeding far 
from agreeable. The country only dif- 
fered from that surrounding Shanghae, in 
the less frequent dotting of the plain with 
graves and houses. The weather con- 
tinued clear until noon when a temporary 
shower compelled us to return to our 
boats. During our walk our attention 
was directed to the numerous snakes run~ 
ning through the damp grass—they seem- 
ed quite harmless and are probably of 
the rat species, mottled yellow and brown 
on the back with yellow abdomen. We 
killed two over three feetlong. The fine 
rich ripe apple odour arising from certain 
fields ofa species of vetch much cultivated, 
and closely resembling clover to a careless 
observer, deserves notice. 

At 5.30 p.m. we left the main river on 
our left and followed a tributary about 
150 yards wide at its junction but gra- 
dually diminishing to about 70 yards. 

Here we observed three pagodas in the 
distance and some hills to the North- 
westward, which were probably those 
generally visited by residents in Shang- 
hae. The absence of any thing represent- 
ing country seats of wealthy Chinese could 
not fail to be missed in the landscape ; 
that such country seats do exist we are 
well aware, but from the peculiar style of 
architecture they attract no attention. 
Elevated lights seen occasionally during 
the night we were informed indicated their 
position. 

13th May.—We continued skuliing all 
night without passing any place of im- 
portance—but a sudden change had come 
over the scenery. We were now travers- 
ing the of China. At 7 a.m. we 
caught the first glance of Ping-hoo, nestled 
among trees on the borders of the creek 
where it became much wider. The view 
was quite pretty and worth the trip of 
itself. We entered the town, passing 
under a neat three-arched bridge, from 
which a little vagrant threw a clod at us 
with the malignant grin only found among 
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the younger members of the canaille; he 
was however promptly chastised by the 
numerous lookers of who seemed per- 
fectly well inclined towards us. The 
town is formed of a mass of islets, and 
the numerous joss-houses peeping out 
from amidst clumps of old trees looked 
quite picturesque. The stream was crowd- 
ed with rafts of bamboos and spars, and 
staked off into separate compartments by 
branches joined by ropes, and each sur- 
mounted by a twig of willow, leaving 
barely a passage for navigating the river ; 
in these staked off portions the water 
chesnut and some other edible water 
plants are cultivated. The principal ma- 
nufacture seemed to be coarse jars and 
pottery. The number of bridges joining 
the various islets is remarkable, and eight 
are said to be seen from one position. A 
five-storied pagoda in+a 
preservation on the right hand before 
leaving the town is the most prominent 
object—and to the right of the bridge by 
which we passed out.there is a circular bas- 
tion pierced for 14 guns, but which was 
neither mounted nor guarded. 

We now turned sharply to the left aud 
entered a creck not more than ten yards 
wide. The sloping banks of this as of all 
the creeks passed along this morning are 
lined with the mulberry tree, in the most 
luxuriant health, covered with its large 
‘fleshy rich green leayes, and evidently 
cultivated with much care. Few of the 
trees exceeded 12 feet in height and 
everywhere young plants were ready to 
replace those that should be condemned. 
But a faint idea can be formed of the rich 
look of the country by those unacquaint- 
ed with the luxuriance in which this tree 
grows. For our own part we could con- 
ceive nothing nearer approaching a well 
kept orchard extending for miles and 
miles. Along the crecks small boats were 
employed raising mud from the bottom 
for manure. This is aceomplished by two 
long bamboos attached about a foot from 
the thick end, and covered with basket 
work; they form an apparatus not unlike 
a gigantic insect forceps in which the 
liquid nud is raised. 

Shortly after passing Ping-hoo, hills 
were seen before us and proved to be 
those surrounding Chapoo, 

Being now favoured with a fair wind 


our boats actually flew along and by haif 
past 9 a.st. the walls of Chapoo were al- 

ly visible. Following the canal which 
skirts the town and leaving the walls on 
our left we anchored off the syburbs at 
10 o'clock. 

Our first object was to obtain a junk to 
convey us across the bay of Hang-chow, 
and accordingly we immediately despatch- 
ed our head-boy to procure one. He 
shortly returned informing us that such 
was procurable at four dollars a day—and 
therefore we proceeded to view it—but 
found it loaded with shell-fish and unin- 
habitable from the effluvinm—another of 
rather smaller size we chartered at two 
dollars and fifty cents a day to be under 
our orders as long as we wished it—and 
here it is worth noting that no junk should 
be hired unless it contains nothing but 


good state of .stone ballast as a long passage in an un- 


healthy atmosphere entirely removes the 
pleasure of the trip and greatly promotes 
sea sickness. We now ordered all our 
baggage and stores to be conveyed across 
the neck of land to the sea-shore on board 
of our junk. Coolies are hired at from 
thirty to fifty cash each, but we required 
twenty five men; the road is well paved 
the whole way, passing through the wood- 
yard near the South gate at which our 
boats anchored, and turning to the left 
debouches on the bay, which presents a 
fine sight at high water, and which is 
bounded by a well built stone quay along 
the side of which the junks are moored. 

The suburbs of Chapoo are very ex- 
tensive, and contain some fine streets, in 
which are situated very superior shops 
where occasionally Japanese goods are 
procurable. We selected several articles, 
but from the high price demanded did not 
conclude any purchases. Entering the 
town by the South gate, we passed along 
a wide and clean street lined with good 
shops, and in every respect superior to: . 
those in Shanghae. We now took the 
first turning to the right, and after walking 
about one hundred yards came upon the 
entrance to the Tartar portion of the city 
on our left. 

Itis exceedingly difficult for Foreigners 
to obtain admission tojthis portion of the 
city and the only way of succeeding, is 
to proceed at once to the gates before the 
alarm is given, whish would at once cause 


them to be closed. We, were fortunate 
in finding them open, and no one to for- 
bid our entrance, and we proceeded along 
without other inconvenience, than the at- 
tendance of a troop of some two hundred 
children at our heels. Having traversed se- 
veral streets apparently containing mere- 
ly ate dwellings without shops, and 
differing from the Chinese portion of the 
city in the more elaborate style of archi- 
tecture, and the comparatively” ruined 
condition of the houses, we fetched the 
walls with some trouble at the north- 
western junction of the Tartar and Chi- 
nese cities. Ascending the ramparts, we 
found the gate connecting the two por- 
tions of the walls locked, and therefore 
concluded to circumambulate the “Tartar 
portion in the Eastern direction; this we 
had accomplished with our attendant re- 
tinue, and bad come up to the gate at the 
South eastern boundary, when two sen- 
tries, stationed there with pikes, immedia- 
tely took to their heels on perceiving us, 
and an official from the Chief Magistra- 
te’g office came and civilly enquired from 
whence we came, whither we were bound, 
and what we were doing. _ To these polite 
questions we replied that we came from 
Shanghae, were bound to Ningpo, had 
been viewing the town, and wished to find 
the way out. ‘Our friend at once yolun- 
teered with great good will to shew us as 
far’as the gate, into the Chinese portion 
of the town, no doubt glad to be rid of 
us at such a cheap rate. Arrived at the 
gate we wished our official friend good 
morning with all the formality, and as- 
surances of mutual consideration usual 
with this polite nationg@ind proceeded on 
our tour round the walls, ere we came 
upon the Parade-ground which is of con- 
siderable extent and in which many good 
looking horses grazed ;—continuing along 
we passed out by the South gate. The 
walls of the city are in a very good state 
of preservation, although unprotected by 
a single gun. Directing our course East- 
wards we arrived at the foot of the first 
or smallest hill of the group which sur- 
rounds the town. Here we entereda Aint 
pretty, clean joss house where we met wil 
great civility, and that grateful beverage 
in a warm day, a cup of tea withont milk” 


aa, 


tained a good view of the city and its 
extensive suburbs, of the Bay of Hang- 


chow, and the opposite land in the dis- 


tance. The city appeared to be of an ir- 
regular, circular shape, and to cover nearly 
five miles. It is divided into two unequal 
portions by the wall already referred to, 
which running from East to West sepa- 
rates it into the Tartar and Chinese por- 
tions. We now descended into the val- 
ley, and viewed the remains of the joss- 
house where Lieut.-Col. Tomlinson was 
killed during the war. It is now one heap 
of ruins but still presents traces of the 
firing. Ascending the second hill, which 
is probably twice the height of the first, we 
found a ruined eG penta within the en- 
closure of which, a light-house had been 
erected, and which must be of essential 
service in navigating the bay. From this 
point we had a better view of the port, of 
the remaining five hills of the semicireu- 
lar group, in the hollow of which the town 
and its suburbs lie, and of the boundless 
ocean, stretching far beyond to the South 
and East. Descending the South-eastern 
face of this hill, we came upon a fort at 
its base, which for sole guardian ap- 
peared to have but one man and three 
helpless young children; and here alsa 
there were no guns—while resting we 
found the valiant defender engaged in fry- 
ing dry some calavances, and were not a 
little surprised to find him produce from 
aneighbouring apartment, a little child 
of about two years of age covered with 
small pox, and seat himself on a stool at 
the door; having put the calavances in a 
small cotton bag, he commenced patting 
the child all over with it, muttering at the 
same time apparently some charm—he 


“now took a handful of the beans and flung 


them first to the right, then to the left 
and last in front of ‘itn. We were at a 
loss for the explanation of this proceed- 
ing. In the valley between this and the 
last hill lies the inner or East harbour, 
which is guarded on the opposite side by 
a second fort, and separated from the bay 
by a lock; skirting the bay we came 
upon a very handsome joss-house, which, 
if not newly built, has been lately paint- 
ed and embellished, and will repay the 
trouble of an inspection. Continuing 


or sugar, Ascending to the summit ofthe our walk, we arrived at our junk, lying 
hill, a height of about 250 feet, we ob- on the mud, the sea being still half a 
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mile out, highly pleased with our visit 
to Chapoo; “the civility of the people, 
the comparative beauty of the women, 
who display much taste in the manner 
in which they dress their hair, inter- 
mingling flowers with it, and lastly the 
little inclination shewn by the dogs to 
bark at us, were all points that could 
not fail to have a very favourable impres- 
sion upon our minds. 

Before leaving this Port we were un- 
fortunate in having some little disturbance 
with the boat-men who brought us from 
Shanghae. The usual fare is one dollar 
a day; we were two days, and willing to 
pay liberally we offered the men seven 
dollars, this they rejected, demanding 
sixteen, and refused to leave the junk 
without it. Finding all our eloquence 
thrown away, and that our junk-men 
would not start until the boat-men were 
satisfied, we thought it desirable to see if 
the local authorities would assist us in 
withstanding the imposition attempted, 
—in ais cedanoue we did not succeed 
the mandarin declining to implicate him- 
self in what he believed was not strictly 
his business. On our return the boat- 
man finding himself relieved at least from 
the fear of his own authorities, seized our 
boy:as. security for the payment. The 
servant, naturally objecting to such treat~ 

* ment, resisted, and gave rise to a scuffle 
which attracted a large mob in a short 
time, but which fortunately took no further 

rt in the proceedings than hustling. 
ava liberated the boy who betook 
himself to the junk with great celerity, 
the baffled boat-man, the impersonifica- 
tion of wickedness, and whose very phy- 
siognomy condemned him, seized the 
stick of one of our party, and rushed im- 
petuously over the quay into the sea, 
which had risen by this time. Our friend 
had barely time to plant his heels against 
one of the stones of the quay to save 
himself from a bath or perhaps drowning ; 
as it was, the boat-man’s grasp had to 
relax, and he had the pleasure of a solitary 
immersion. He succeeded however in 
climbing up the side of the junk, and re- 
mained there so sre a &. 33 sete 
ultima: pelled to give him his 

Pie ere receipt from him to 
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tunately ocenpied mucli time, and before 
matters were amicably adjusted, the sun 
had sunk in the horizon, and the tide 
having receded, our junk was once more 
on terra firma. There was nothing for it 
therefore, but to wait patiently, until the 
returning tide should enable us once more 
to float. We considered it at the same 
time advisable to keep a strict watch 
during the night, a tourse at all “times 
desirable, and by no means onerous, when 
the party consists of several, 

14th May.—At 1.30 a,x. we hauled 
out from alongside the stone quay which 
bounds the suburbs to sea-ward, and at 3 
A.M. fairly started for Chusan. We now, 
experienced another ill result of our delay, 
ina change of wind, which had become 
dead in-our teeth, and increased greatly 
the usual hobble of the sea in the Hang- 
chow-hay. To add to our «discomfort, 
tlie junk proved to be very crank, so that 
it was impossible, with tlie gale that was 
blowing, to depend upon anything re- 
maining stationary for a moment, our beds 
even taking occasional sudden lurchies to 
the lee-side. The servants who in our 
Simplicity we had taken to wait upon us, 
became so sick that it was impossible to 
obtain any regular meals, although our 
appetites had in no way suffered, judging 
from the inroads we made in what re- 
mains of the previous evening’s meal we 
were able to Jay hands on. But the no- 
velty of the situation almost balanced its 
inconvenience—although we doubt not 


‘that, during the-raging of the storm, when 


our frail boat was tossed on the open sea, 
many were the resolutions formed of never” 
coming such a passage again for pleasure. 
By noon the tide had niade strong against 
us, and we were compelled to anchor 
until dp. The head-land of Cha-poo, 
Gutzlaff and the Barren Islands which 
we had seen, were by this time almost 
out of sight, while the only land before us 
was the southern head of the bay scarcely 
discernible, looming in the distance. With 
the turn of tide we again proceeded tack 
and tack, the wind then blowing very 
severely until midnight, when we had to 
anchor once more until four o'clock next 
morning. The night was excessively 
dark, the wind howling fiercely, and our 


what further steps we junk knocking about in such a manner, as 
advisable. All this unfor- to remove effectually any notions of the 


pleasure of the trip that might have been 
still hanging about us, 

15th May.—At 4 a.m. we were once 
more underweigh, and leaving the main- 
land behind us, approached the Chusan 
group. At 8.30 we sighted a schooner 
and two European-owned Ningpo boats, 
The schooner passed close to us and 
proved to be the Nymph. We now en- 
tered an extensive series of bays and 
passages, surrounded in all directions by 
hills peeping one over the other in the 
most picturesque manner. The scenery 
through which we glided gently, could 
not fail to impress upon the minds of any 
one, long resident in the mud flats of 
Shanghag, an idea of perfect beauty and 
loveliness, and perhaps the attendant se- 
renity of the Sabbath day enhanced not 
a little the feeling generated by nature’s 
sermon. ‘The clear and azure sky, mot- 
tled with clouds sufficient to remove the 
glare, and to increase the beauty of the 
scene, by their reflection in the water ; the 
hills green, and in many plaees cultivated 
nearly to their summits ; the various shap- 
ed islands and nooks; the number and 
graceful shape of the boats peculiar to 
this region, proceeding like flights of sea- 
gulls to their various destinations; the 
constantly recurring head-lands, at first 
appearing the Ultima Thule of our voy- 
age, but on being rounded only displaying 
more distant bays and passages, with 
their rocks and islands; the balmy and 
soothing atmosphere and the general quiet 
and tranquillity of the scene, certainly 
comprise a tout-ensemble sufficient to 
charm any one accustomed to the beauties 
of a level and alluvial country. 

At noon we were compelled to anchor 
for the tide, and noticed numerous flocks 
of birds, among which were to be dis- 
tinguished, pelicans, geese, and ducks. 
‘The wind having fallen very light, we 
Were obliged to use the skull again, and 
did not anchor in Tinghae harbour until 
8.30 p.m., too late to be struck with the 
fine effect on first entering this beautiful 
port. 

16th May.—We were up betimes this 
morning, and being landed in a small 
sampan, which by the way are vastly 
superior in roominess and speed to those 
at Shanghae, and might be advantageous- 
ly introduced there, we started on shore 


in spite of a cloudy and unpromising look- 
ing sky. We landed at one of the fine 
stone jetties which run out from all the 
arched gateways, cut through the embank- 
ment, which seems partly to enclose, aud 
partly to defend, a large valley of land 
reclaimed from the bay, and within which 
the town is situated. Proceeding along 
the embarkment we ascended the Western 
hill from which we had a lovely prospect 
of the bay and surrounding islands ; of the 
highly cultivated hills rising one above 
another, and enclosing between them 
fertile and well-wooded valleys, the town 
of Tinghae at the foot of one of these, 
separated from it’s suburbs and the em- 
bankments by numerous paddy fields, in 


which the paddy was being rapidly plant-~ 


ed, and intersected by stone causeways, 
the wall running up the sides of the hill 
above the town, and the fort on the Eastern 
hill with it’s battlements. As the clouds 
rolled away under the influence of the 
rising sun, the constantly changing lights 
and shadows displayed new beauties. 

After returning to breakfast we bent 
our steps to the fort on the hill to the 
East of the bay. The fortifications con- 
tinue in a good state of preservation, 
although there does not appear to be a 
gun on the island.. Within the walls 
stands a temple of some pretension, the 
most remarkable feature in’ which is a 
newly decorated representation of the va- 
rious sufferings of the damned, such as 
being sawed in two between planks, being 
flayed alive, dismembered, &c., &c. 

On the east glacis is situated the bury- 
ing ground, the last resting place of so 
many of our brave countrymen, who 
perished during the taking and holding 
of the island. We have some recollection 
of having read somewhere that this bury- 
ing ground was in a disgraceful condition, 
the Pinot hy ares ie place made 
a for pirates | s and pauper 
coffins. To this we are glad to offer am 
unqualified denial; in our opinion the 
tombs are in as perfect a state of preserva- 
tion as those in the cemetery at Shanghae, 
and if there are two or three Chinese cof- 
fins, they by no means appear to be of 
paupers, and to unsuspecti: ople like 
ourselves, their vuniloneier fnagpols 
good feeling than otherwise. We are 
ready to admit that under a large mound, 
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we found a sort of cellar without a door, 
in which there were a number of wooden 
baskets, some few of which having become 
broken from the effects of the elements, 
displayed skulls as their contents. But 
what reason there should be for asserting 
that they belonged to pirates, we could 
not discover, nor would the fact, if proven, 
it insult to the remains of our own 
unfortunate countrymen. 

The inscriptions on most of the tombs, 
although beginning to suffer from atmos- 
pheric influence, were still legible, and we 
copied that on a monument lately re- 
stored and in perfect perservation, which 
tells of the sad havoc among our troops, 
caused by the climate acting upon them 
in the most unfavourable situations. 

The inscription ruans— 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
or 
11 SERGEANTS, 13 CORPORALS, 4 DRUMMERS 
AND 403 PRIVATES 
‘ se or 
H. Mis 55th REGIMENT, 
“WHO WERE KILLED Ix ACTION On prep rRoM 
DISEASE WHILE SERVING IN CHINA 
From 11th July, 1841, to 224 Feby., 1844. 
This monument is erected by the Non-commissioned Officers 
» of the above Regiment as a token of respect. 
‘ ® x } MAY THRY REST IN PEACE. 
And’all we can say is that their bones are 
likely to do so as far as any desecration is: 
concerned. 
The next thing that attracted our at- 
tention formed a fit sequel to this tale of 
, death ; before proceeding along the stone 
causeway leading into the city we passed 
several houses ‘within the embankments. 
_ One of these, a long low building facing 
the anchorage, and now used as a custom- 
house, we were surprised to have pointed 
out to us, as the former Regimental 
Hospital. We could scarcely believe it 
ossible that such a sad blunder had been 
r ted, as the placing of this building, 
! spice have been on 
( situation, in the 
sp ; hay been 
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A large trade in fish seems to be car- 
ried on in this suburb, of which several 
fine specimens were seen, but the princi- 
pal one at the time was a species of sepia 
or cuttle-fish which would appear to be 
in t demand, and of which numbers 
were seen cut and spread out on mats 
drying in the sun, 

. After proceeding along the causeway 
for about half a mile, we came to the south 
gate of the city, which like that of most 
Chinese walled towns, consists of two 
distinct doorways in a bastion, but both 
stood wide open, and even in these trou- 
blous times no sentry was to be seen. 

We now commenced an inspection of 
the principal temples, but we will not at- 
tempt to describe them farther than by 
stating, that they are much cleaner, and 
more elaborately finished, than any we 
have seen elsewhere. We believe that 
they have all lately undergone a thorough 
repair, which may partly account for this. 
That attached to the Che-hing’s office, and 
that dedicated’to the Goddess of Heaven, 
are remarkable for this. In the latter we 
witnessed the distribution of rice to a 
number of beggars, provided, we were in- 
formed, by the owner of the garden which 
we shall have occasion to mention further 
on. A fine ancestral temple situated to 
the west of the town, is divided into 
numerous small altars or recesses, in 
which nothing but the name and dignity 
of departed friends are inscribed in letters 
of gold, on small tablets fixed upright on 
stands. Not far from this is the temple 
of the God of Health, where we saw some 
large sheets of yellow paper, on which the 
priests were engaged inscribing peculiar 
characters; these are procurable for 200 
cash each, and the fortunate possessor of 
one may consider himself secure of re- 
covery from the most dangerous disease ! 
Facing this is a small pagoda on a rising 
ground, and a peculiar looking stone 
monument erected as we understood in 
commemoration of the burning of a Joss- 
house. In the temple of the God of Life, 
which is decorated in extremely good taste, 
there are some fine carvings of storks, the 
emblem of long life, well worthy of at- 
tention. _ In the temple dedicated to the 
God of War numerous are the ungainly 
weapons wielded by the images. Lastly, 


" the mariner's temple, which is situated 


without the walls in a grove to the east 
of the causeway, may be inspected. 

As to shops, there appear absolutely to 
be none worthy of the name, and anxious 
us we were to secure some memento of our 
visit, we found it imposible to purchase 
anything, not much better obtained in 
Shanghae. Altogether the place seems 
ve suffered seriously from the with- 
al of our forces, and looks mean and 
surly. We were assailed by several 
unfortunate little mendicants for cash. 
Oue to whom we had given a few, actual- 
ly followed us to our boat, complaining 
that the cash were small and therefore 
comparatively worthless! But we must 
not omit to say a word in praise of the 
cleanliness of the streets of this town, in 
contradiction to a misstatement, which 
seems inadvertently to have crept into 
Mr. William's Middle Kingdom, and 
which is -perfeetly irreconcileable with 
facts—in so much that at the time we 
made a note to the effect, that the more 
northern city of Shanghae would do well 
to imitate Tinghae in this respect. 

In the afternoon we started on a visit 
to the Tze-man-fong garden situated 
about 7 le from the north gate at the foot 
of one of the larger hills. "It is privately 
owned, but used asa place of resort for 
tea drinking &c., by the better classes, of 
which we saw a whole family, in this in- 
vocent enjoyment. Although’ limited in 
extent the rock work is the finest we have 
seen and the plants are kept in good 
order. ‘There was in flower a beautiful 
display of double poppy and double peach, 
prses and glycene, besides various other 
loants. This might be used as a place of 
residence by any one anxious to be within 
a moderate distance of the shooting ground 
on the hills; the people are very civil, 
and the accommodation remarkably good. 


We were told that we would be perfect-' 


ly welcome at any time. We returned 
through one of the best streets in Tinghae, 
in which are situated merely large private 
hongs, but which, although the residences 
of the wealthier classes, have still a ne= 
giected look about them. y 

17th May.—Early this morning we 
ascended the island which faces the har- 


bour, and from it had a very fine view.” 


From this spot probably the best sketch 
of Chusan could be taken. And the 


visitor should make a point of not omit- 
ting this in the list of his sights. 

As our time’ on this trip was limited, it 
now became to leave Chusan, 
and accordingly we started at a quarter 
to 10 o'clock for the Island of Po-too— 
situated about twenty miles to the East 
of Tinghae. Luckily the wind was fair, 
and we passed along at a merry pace 
through a magnificent scenery—islands 
on either side of our passage, of the most 
fertile description and varied shading— 
more striking of course to strangers. 

We may here note in reference both to 
the Island of Chusan, and the surround- 
ing islets, that a large salt manufactory 
is carried on along the shores, to such an 
extent, as to enable it to be sold at from 
three to four hundred cash a pecul. Por 
this purpose pits are formed on the sum- 
mit of hut like eminences, into which the 
salt water is conveyed for the purpose of 
evaporation. Those eminences give a 
peculiar tent like appearance to the whole 
of these shores, which is extremely puzz- 
ling to a stranger. 

At2 p.m. when abreast of Sing-kong- 
ming 15 miles to the eastward of Ting- 
hae; the wind, as usually happens, fell 
quite light, and our boatmen wished us 
to anchor here—but as we were anxious 
to proceed we did not join in their pro- 
posal—although there is very good au- 
chorage at this place, a fishing town of 
some pretension which was held by our 
troops, and where two substantial bastions 
have been erected. Continuing on our 
course the wind again favoured us, so 
that we anchored at 5 p.m. off the island 
of Potoo or Puto, at some rocks close to 
the rough quay, at which commences the 
magnificent stone road which leads all 
over the island. “ 

After anchoring, we sauntered along 
this road for some distance ;—it is fully 
nine feet wide for the greater part of its 
extent, well laid with flat granite slabs, 
and occasional flights of steps. The ex: 
pense of this must have been enor- 
mous, as with all the windings and turns, 
it cannot be much under seven miles in 
length. At its commencement there is a 
gateway, which has suffered seriously by 
the lapse of time, and of which the top- 
heavy “threatens to withdraw its al- 
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legiance from the two elegant posts, were 
it not held in order by pa tem| 
supports which have been erected, as muc 
for the safety of the passers by, as its 
own. Commencing to ascend the side of 
the hill along an avenue formed by the 
most magnificent trees we haye seen in 
China, trees that would be thought fine in 
any country, a few minutes walk brings 
you to the first joss-house, situated on 
your left hand; a series of buildings to- 
tally adage, | of notice, except from 
the fact that it is here that foreigners gen- 
erally obtain lodgings. We, however de- 
termined to continue by our junk. A 
little further on, the trees are left behind, 
and the barren sides of the hill become ex- 
posed strewn over with occasional masses 
of rock, in some niche of which, there is 
sure to be a diminutive joss, indicated by 
a few large and conspicuous characters cut 
in the rock. Between the two 
where the road passes, there is erected "a 
resting place, a superior description of 
shed with stone benches, from which two 
fine views are seen. Looking onwards 
is a beautiful valley in which is the first 
principal series of joss-houses, the most 
extensive on the island; hills surround 
it on every side, and the yellow glazed 
tiles of the fanciful shaped roofs, or tri- 
umphal gateways, glisten in the setting 
sun, But there is no busy hum of men 
pursuing their accustomed avocations ris- 
ing on the evening air, for all seems sunk 
in perfect peace, a tranquillity almost op- 
pressive, but for the distant monotonous 
sounds of the tom-tom, struck by some 
spiritless worshipper of a senseless idol. 
The very birds are quiet and give no 
welcome to the stranger ;—everything 
seems asleep physically as well as morally. 
But turn now round and behold the scene 
we have left behind us. The ocean studded 
with islands and rocks, forming as it were 
a large bay where the water is without a 
ripple, and traversed by one or two stray 
boats hurrying home before daylight has 
Anite deserted them ; the tide rolling hea- 
vily over the sandy beach, and breaking 
into a thousand drops which glitter like 
_erystals in the disappearing orb of day ; 
_ our junk riding calmly at the quay, where 
the smoke curls quietly upwards, be- 
speaking the operations for the evening's 
-aneal, and the avenue through which we 


have just passed, form a tranquil and 
lovely scene. 

The sun having set, we returned to our 
junk to obtain that luxury to a swimmer, 
abathin the ocean. The tide however was 
low, and the sand so soft and the water so 
shallow, as to disappoint us exceedingly. 
But to enjoy this healthy recreation com- 
pletely at Puto, the season requires to be 
somewhat further advanced—and the bath 
should always be taken as nearly at high 
water as possible, with a flowing and 
not an ebbing tide, for this reason that 
the portion you require to walk over to 
get into deep water will be hard sand 
instead of mud, and that with an ebbing 
tide, the eddies are so strong and sweep 
round the various promontories with such 
force, as to render a bath highly danger- 
ous, as this community know by sad 
experience. ‘ 

18th May.—Proceeding along the pav- 
ed road to the shed at the point we 
reached last night, we now commenced to 
descend into the valley, and at the foot 
of the descent, passed under a triumphal 
gateway composed of large blocks of well 
carved granite; turning to the left, we 
were in the entrance hall of the first series 
of temples. Here there is a very fine 
white marble tablet, supported on an altar 
in the centre of the hall. Immediately 
in front of this hall is the celebrated 
Lotus pond, in the centre of which is a 
neat octagonal building, approached by a 
stone causeway, leading to the various 
temples, which are here reared one behind 
the other, forming an immense mass of 
buildings; behind these rise fine old trees 
and the hills beyond them. It is quite 
unnecessary, to attempt a detailed descrip- 
tion of these temples—suffice it to say, 
that their glory is past, and that all the 
gilt and tinsel that once added lustre to 
the scene, now only assist to proclaim, 
that this island of idol worship is rapidly 
sinking into decay, A little to the right 
of the octagonal building in the lotus 
pond, there is a very fine specimen of a 
bridge, but that is now unsafe. Still 
further to the right, and beyond the limits 
of this series of temples, on a rising knoll, 
inclosed by hedges fragrant with the wild 
rose and jasmine, stands a species of pa- 

‘goda, or rather a four storied quadran- 
gular stone monument, erected it is sup- 


posed in honour of the many great men 
in the priesthood who have died on this 
island, It is altogether one of the best 
specimens of Chinese art we have seen, 
and would even do no discredit to more 
civilized workmen. Round the base at 
each corner, stands a figure well ent in 
stone, fingering a guitar or in other equally 
elegant position ; above them projects the 
head of a dragon surmounted by a frieze 
of minute carving. Around the base of 
the second story, are twenty seated figures, 
five on each side, subservient in size 
and position to four large ones, in the 


dress of bonzes—and so on to the top_ 


story, which is surmounted by four corner 
pieces and a spire, each story being sur- 
rounded by balustrades and cornices, 
beautifully carved in the same stone of 
which the monument is built—but un- 
fortunately time has here also fixed its 
grasp, and decay is rapidly approaching. 
Around this first series of temples, a 
small village has sprung up, where a- 


mong other things may be purchased, some _ 


native maps of the island and its temples, 
a very original production certainly, and 
bearing but a distant resemblance to the 
place.’ But some other drawings were 
superior, and more particularly some in in- 
dian ink, representing the common mina, 
which would make good screen pieces. 
After leaving this village and turning 
sharply to the left hand, we commenced 
the ascent of a second hill for a short 
distance, and again descending into a 
valley, arrived at the second or Nankin 
series of joss-houses. These temples 
must have been truly magnificent, but 
they have gone to even greater rnin, than 


those previously mentioned. The small - 


portions of the roofs &c., which have been 
protected from the weather by the over- 
hanging eaves, give but a faint idea of the 
gorgeousness in which they must have 
been originally reared. The glazed tiles 
of varions colours, the minute and fan- 
tastic carving, and the abundance of gild- 
ing and tinsel must have produced no 
mean effect. But all is now ruin and 
desolation, save only the noble position, 
and the natural beauties of the scene, of 
which every advantage has been taken: 


steps cut out, and chasms of the solid rock - 


closed in, produce an awe-inspiring effect. 
Ascending still higher up the steep side 


of the mountain, by carefully cut steps or 
paved road, to more than 1,000 feet above: 
the level of the sea, we arrived at a species 


of light-honse on the extreme N.E. end- 


of the island, from which the view is truly 
magnificent, and well deserving of the toil 
of the ascent, A little lower on the op- 
posite peak, nearly buried in a grove of 
evergreens, is situated the Pekin series of 


temples. Here the buildings and every-— 


thing connected with them, are in vastly 
superior order, and the priests really 
devote some attention to their duties, such 
as they are, and sing with laudable per- 
xerverance to the honor of O-me-to Fub. 
At any of the other temples, the whole 
population was badly clothed, and while 


constantly counting their beads or repeat - 


ing their senseless praise, we could not 
hide from ourselves the fact, that they 
looked mean, miserable and idiotic. Of 
course this applied principally to the 
priests, as there are very few other in- 
habitants on the island, except those in 
their service, and no women it is under- 
stood are allowed to reside there. In 
this temple however the priests looked of 


a superior order, and lived together in. 


refectories, in which we saw bowls of rice 
&c., laid out in rows on long tables. 
In the main temple at the side of the 
altar, starids a fine brouze vase, used for 
the burnt paper sacrifice; to this is at- 
tached « wooden mallet, which when 
sharply applied to the edge of the vase, 
causes a powerful and beautifully toned 
sound. In the upper story of this same 
temple, the arrangements are superior to 
those below. A long desk, facing the 
altar, is hung with damask and fitted with 
eassocks for the benefit of worshippers. 
There is also a very fine specimen of 
bold carving, in a dragon on the pos! 
supporting the altar. at) 
All the temples are supplied with spring 
water, conveyed by means of bamboo 
pipes from the heights.. On the West side 
of the hill we discovered a ferruginous 
8} A ; 4 
"A walk along the East side of the is- 
land will well the labour, as the 
scenery is beautiful ; the fine sandy-beach- 
ed bay and the vast vista of the ocean at 
last clear and blue. On this side also is 
to be seen a chasm or gulf in the solid 
tock, into which the sea rushes with the 
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sound of distant thuider and over which 
there is a natural bridge of stone. The 
depth from this bridge cannot be less 
than forty feet, and the chasm is proba- 
bly one hundred and fifty long, with the 
rocks overhanging it producing a dark 
gloomy effect. It is principally remark- 
able as having been employed by fanatics 
fur the purpose of suicide. The Island 
is dedicated to the goddess of merey, and 
bears the reputation all over China of 
being the place from which she ascended 
into the regions of bliss, Her disciples 
in their anxiety to follow her were in the 
habit of leaping into this chasny as the 
shortest way, and in this were probably 
assisted by a priest-hood even more de- 
based than themselves, until the practice 
was prohibited by an intperial edict, and 
a stone inscription now warns people to 
abstain. 


19th May.—As the weather has become 
wet and our provisions exhausted we are 
compelled to leave this delivhtful island 
for Chusan en route to Ningpo. Our 
stay has been altogether too short; a 
fortnight may be spent here with great sa- 
tisfaction by an admirer of the beauties of 
nature, We started ata quarter to 5 post, 
but with little or no wind to assist us. 


20th May.—We continued under weigh 
all night but made little progress on ac- 
count of a head wind which prevented our 
sighting Tinghae until 8 a.m.; where we 
anchored about 9 o'clock. 


Our time here was principally devoted 
to laying in a supply of provisions, the 
excessive heat of the day thoroughly 1 
fitting us for any sight seeing. One thing 
we obtained here however almost repaid 
us for the lost time. We refer to fresh 
mackerel, the first we have seen in China. 
{t is known in Chusan as the Hwo-leen-je 


PBIB. but it is necessary to 


add the character for fish, as there is a 
flower known by the same name. ‘The 
only way of obtaining it, is to go into one 
of the principal fish-shops, in the suburbs, 
nd insist upon their turning it out from 
some large tubs filled with fish and ice, 
which are kept in a back shed. ‘Ihe 
_trouble will deter many from obtaining 
this luxury, but we can assure them that 
_ were they to taste it fried for breakfust 


they would willingly undergo a greater 
annoyance to obtain sneha bonnebouche, 

At a-quarter to 3 p.t., we once more 
weighed anchor and started for Ningpo. 
Passing along by the Junk channel to the 
South-castward through scenery of similar 
beauty to that we had so much cause to 
admire on our first visit to Chusan, with 
the additional aids to sentimentality af- 
forded by a clear sky and softly beaming 
moon, it would have required one to be 
made of very stubborn materials, not to 
have enjoyed a prospect ever varying, 
more from the influence of the tide than 
from that of the gentle zephyr, which had 
searcely strength to stretch the fibres of 
the sail. But gradually the night darken- 
ed, and the breeze spring up, and present- 
ly we found ourselves in the Ningpo river, 
and at 9.30 p.a., anchored off the city of 
Chin-hae. 

We started on shore at once and had 
only sufficient time to walk through the 
town from the East to the West gate. 
The suburbs which extend down to the 
water's edge, are secured from inundation 
by a sea wall of hewn granite, of a some- 
what stupendous structure. When we 
passed in at the gutes there were no 
guards, but the watchmen turned out 
while we were passing along, and the 
whole town seemed suddenly awakened 
into an army of beaters of gongs and 
bamiboos, and by the time we were pre- 
pared to make our exit, the gates were 
already occupied and on the point of being 
closed. We returned through the suburbs 
skirting the walls to the North side of the 
and were soon overtaken by a party 
ese youths apparently of the better 
lass, hurrying along to the East gate to 
obtain adnission : they were however too 
late and we were led to believe that here, 
contrary to the custem prevailing in most 
Chinese towns, the gates once closed are 
Not re-opened upon any pretext until next 
morning. The walls seemed to be in good 
order and of great thickness, but we were 
not able to detect any guns, ‘The streets 
were comparatively wide and clean, as fir 
as the late’ hour and our hurricd visit 
would enable us to judge. On a hill 
overlooking Chin-hae and about 250 fect 
high, is situated 1 thouse, usually 
resorted to by the European inhabitants 
of Ningpo, as a healthy locality, from 


which 9 wagnificent prospect is obtained,” 
and where the full influence of the sea-— 


air may invigorate their weakened con- 
stitutions. The places in the vicinity of 
Ningpo to which persons nuder such eir- 
cumstances can resort, are so limited, 


that it was not without a feeling of regret — 


and indignation that we learned that at- 
tempts had been made to obtain from the 
priests the exclusive right of ecenpancy 
to this temple. We do not object tothe 
natural desire for privacy on the part of 
any one actually inhabiting the buildings, 
but for a clique of whatever profession to 
assume the exclusive monopoly of the 
public caravansarivs of the land, is a piece 
of unchristian selfishness which Foreign- 
ers are not in the habit of submitting to, 
and we candidly tell the gentlemen in 
question that were we at Chin-hae, and 
found the premises unoceupied, we should 
not for a moment think of asking their 
permission to make ourselves as comfort- 
able as circumstances would adinit. 

2tst May.—At 4 a.m., we started for 
Ningpo with a fair tide. The river and 
its banks scarcely differ in. appearance 
from those of the Wang-poo, excepting in 
the appearance of the hills in the distance 
and the numerous ice-houses situated 
along the banks. 

At 7.30 a.m., we sighted Ningpo, the 
principal and prominent object being the 
old and weather worn-pageda, We an- 
chored in the Consulate ercek, as it is 
called, one of the two branches of the 
Ta-tsieh river, which surround the city 
on two sides. Here most of the Foreign 
missionaries have their houses and bun- 
galows built, bordering either side of the 
yiver. We called upon Dr. D. J. Mac- 
gowan at his pleasantly situated dwelling 
close to the North gate, who kindly un- 
dertook to uct as cicerone during the short 
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hatte us, aa feitidet delay proceeded 
ice to the Confucian temple, ‘This 
differs little from Chinese temples as to 
its general plan, &c., except in the style 
of the decorations, which are peculiar, 
containing many pretty Iandscapes, and 
also in the absence of any thing in the 
shape of idols. The front gate, which is 
very massive and ‘studded with large nails, 
is never opened, as it is considered im- 
proper to approach the tablet of so great a 
man in any other manner than sideways S. 
The central bridge over the usual lake is 
likewise unused, for the same reason, and 
two lateral ones are generally traversed, 
In the main temple, conspicuously in 
the centre, under a gorgeous canopy, is 
placed the tablet of Confucius; ata little 
distance the tublets of his six principal 
disciples, three on either hand, and at a 
greater distance those of twelve other dis- 
ciples, six on each side. Outside, under 
separate roofs, are“tublets of his principal 
followers to within the last 150 years— 
they are arranged on the two sides of the 
main temple. Behind are other buildings 
containing the tablets of his relatives. 
From this temple we repaired to the 
principal goldsmiths’ shops, where some 
good specimens of enamel work are oceg- 
sionally to be seen, Silver labels for 
wine decanters beautifylly enameled are 
made to order. Here as in Shanghae may 
also be obtained very fine specimens of 
ornaments, the rincipal peculiarity and 
attraction of white hh, consist in their being 
composed of portions of the brilliant blue 
feathers of the kingfisher, beautifully in- 
laid on a silver gilt ground,—they may 
he procured ata very moderate rate, and 


din great variety of shape, and are very 


highly prized in Europe. — Dr. Macgowan 
here directed our attention to a peculiar 
method of producing the fine polish on 


time we could devote to the sightseeing? the silver, by means of the burnt Soap 


of the city, to whose kindness we trust to 
be indebted for a chart of the vicinity of 
Ningpo, and to whom we, in common 
with mony of the residents in Shanghae, 
are under deep obligations for the prompt 
and liberal way, in which he devotes 
much valuable time in hiss rb our visits 
agreeable, 

We started down the river in ac simall 
bout at FH] acs., and Janding. at the Sale 
gate, entered chairs which bad been pro- 


bean, with the aid of a brush of fine cop- 
per wire and water. ‘The natural ques- 
tion arose whether any chemical action 
took place; but we s ted that co ‘i 
wire was only nsed in: 
on account of its fess liability to dato. 
sion, and that in reality friction was pro- 
bably the main agent. Our next visit 
was to the celebrated confectioner's, or 
rather grocer’s establishment, as it should 
be called. Here over one hundred men .- 
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‘res constantly employed. Really fine 
preserves, prepared from the several fruits 
in season, good hams and cakes in great 
variety are procurable. The carving of 
che cases demands particular attention, as 
alsh the general cleanliness and neatness, 
with which things are put up, unsurpassed 
even in our large establishments at home. 


The embroidery and silk-shops now 


* claimed ou attention, and we obtained a 


few specimens; fine ones however require 
to be made to order, The extent of these 
shops is worthy of notice. 


Leaving shopping for the time, we next 
proceeded to view the bridge of boats which 
connects the city with anextensivesuburb, 
and of which we had heard much. It is 
said to be six hundred feet long and about 
sixteen feet wide. There are sixteen boats 
connected together by heavy chains, over 
which strong planks are laid. The traffic 
across this bridge is something quite ex- 
traordinary, and it seems almost impos- 
sible to impede the continual stream of 
passengers when it is opened for the 
transit of large vessels, 


The Pagoda which claims an almost 
fabulous age was now visited—and cer- 
tainly its neglected and dilapidated con- 
ditition would almost authorise the asser- 
tion, The tempte leading to it is now 
used as a carpenter's shop. ‘The Pagoda 
is seven storied, and ascended by a spiral 
stair-case of 151 steps of about five inches 
depth. But it is now the habitation of 
# numerous farily of minas and paddy 
birds, and is fur from being pleasant to 
ascend. From the summit however there 
is a very extensive and beautiful view, 
embracing the town and its suburbs, the 
latter evidently forming by fur the larger 
portion, The country in the distance, the 
two rivers studded’ with their numerous 


boats plying in all directions, the ship-— 


ping heyond, and Chin-hae far away to 
the North completes the picture. 


Leaving the Pagoda, we visited several 
flower-shops, in which were niany beauti- 
ful specimens of rocks, surrounded by 
water containing gold-fish, and covered 
with dwarfed vegetation ; the whole being 
supported on elegantly carved stands. 
The difficulty of transporting these pre- 
eluded our becaming pire Our 


visit to the principal furniture shops 
greatly disappointed us, as nothing was 
obtainable, of which we had not seen 
superior specimens in Shanghae. Some 
frames carved to order must however be 
excepted from this category. On our 
way back we stopped at several curiosity 
shops, so called, in which we confess to 
have seen nothing to excite our adinira- 
tion, in short nothing deserving the name 
of a curiosity. 


Returning to Dr. Macgowan’s, where 
we were hospitably entertained we dis- 
charged our junk, having determined to 
return to Shanghae by land. . 


22d May.—Being Sunday we remained 
quietly in Ningpo until night. AtS a.s. 
we attended the Service at the Presby- 
terian Chapel, where the singing was of a 
very high character, and will long be re- 
membered by our party. In the after- 
noon we went to the house of the Revd, 
Mr, Russell, where the prayers of the 
Church of England were read. As the 
day began to cool we walked round the 
walls, a sight well worth the labour, On 
arriving at the salt gate we ascended the 
turret on its summit and looking south, 
had one of the most magnificent views in 
connection with humaw habitations it has 
been our fortune to see for many a day. 
Kinmediately facing you extend the ram- 
parts with their battlements, and turret- 
crested gates: to the West one mass of 
houses of all descriptions and sizes, from 
the haughty and aspiring Joss-house to 
the little less intruding Christian Church, 
from the old Pagoda, still grand in its , 
neglect and decay, to the peasant’s but; 
all jostled together forming one mass of 
tiles only relieved by an occasional tree 
endeavouring to live among a superior 
race; to the East of the wall are a few 
houses, beyond wiles seen the main 
branch of the Ta-tsieh river with its busy 
traffic, and the subuib on its South bank : 
further to the East is the Consulate creek 
on the banks of which the majority of 
European missionaries have built their 
pretty bungalows and where the Consulate 
office is situated. Beyond these extend 
fields and houses and further on the hori- 
zon is bounded by the lofty range of hills 
that border Nimrod sound. 


Preparatory to a trip to Tien-tung and 
the lakes, we packed sufficient to last us 
for two days, but without any unne- 
cessary encumbrances, leaving all our 
weighty articles behind. About 9.30 p.at. 
we entered a sampan and skulled down 
the Consulate creek, across the main river, 
and landing on the suburb, had our traps 
carried about a quarter of a mile to the 
commencement of the canal leading to 
Pau-chang. Here we found boats of a 
very small size, necessarily so to enable 
them to pass under the bridges, and en- 
gaged two for a couple of days to see 
ie neighbourhood, starting finally about 
1] Poot. 

23d May.—We arrived at Pau-chang 
this morning at 3 a.a., and after partak- 
ing of a cup of tea, proceeded on foot to 
visit the Ling-fung pass. Passing along 
the principal street of the village we soon 
found ourselves in the open and gradual- 
ly rising country. . A little beyond the 
first resting place, two pagodas are seen 
on the hill to the left, which havea pictu- 
resque appearance among the fine foliage. 
On the left, after passing the second pa- 
woda, there is a gateway leading to a 
temple in the valley, which is apt to be 
overlooked.” This is Yuh-wang, celebrat- 
ed as the repository of one of the most 
important relics of Buddha, which has 
been seen by very few Europeans. 

In the innermost temple which forms 
an integral portion of all Joss-houses, 
over the altar, stands a brass jar of a re- 
markable shape, and about four feet in 
height ;. this is surmounted by a canopy 
of yellow satin; in the side of this jar 
there is a window, displaying the two 
halves of brass shutters which shade the 
holy relic. With considerable persuasion 
the priest was induced, to apparel himself 
in yellow robes, light candles and joss- 
stick on the altar, and after going through 
a variety of genuflections, he finished by 
going up to the altar, and touching a 
spring, caused the window to open, aid 
by the same motion the brass shutters to 
disappear. From the jar he produced a 
wooden casket of about twelve inches 
high, more perfectly carved than any thing 
we have seen of Chinese workmanship, 
although it manifestly was of considerable 
age. By looking through the interstices 
in this carving a wooden bell might be 


seen suspended, the tongue of which is 
believed to be composed of a portion of 
one of Buddha's hairs. We were fortunate 
in obtaining a sketch of this object of 
superstition, At this monastery there are 
to be obtained some very pretty twisted 
sticks, generally bestowed by the priests 
on the pilgrims ; as we gave the one who 
showed us the relic a dollar for his civility, 
he in return bestowed a stick a-piece 
upon us. 

Leaving Yuh-wang and proceeding 
towards our destination, just before ar- 
riving at the second resting place, we had 
a magnificent view of the level land, ex- 
tending as fur as the eye could see, be- 
tween ranges ofhills. Following the road 
to the left hand, and leaving the village 
of Ood-eu in the hollow, ‘skirting along 
the base of the hills we arrived at the 
village of Sing-fung, a little beyond 
which there is a magnificent. camphor- 
wood tree (Laurus Camphora) at least 
sixty feet high, with widely extending 
branches, and a most beautiful light green 
foliage. The road now begins to ascend. 
Here occasional plantations of the tea 
shrub and of the zrass-cloth plant (Urtica 
tenacissima?) are met with, the latter 
somewhat resembling the Jerusalem arti- 
choke in appearance, with the under sur- 
face of the leaves, of a peculiar white 
silvery lustre. The plant is cultivated 
in enclosed fields and appears to thrive 
well. 

From the third resting place, which is 
apparently newly erected, and built with 
clean cut stone supports and seats, may 
be seen too small cascades, which rush 
down from the mountains to the left, and 
give a pleasant air of freshness under a 
meridian sun. 

Ascending still higher, we came to the 
temple at Ling-fung, which although late- 
ly repaired presents nothing remarkable ; 
it is surrounded by a number of mat-sheds 
for supplying refreshments to pilgrims, 
and the numerous coolies employed in 
taking goods across the pass. Leaving 
the temple we ascended to the pass and 
the hill above it. From this point, in a 
clear day, a magnificent view may be ob- 
tained, embracing Ningpo, Chin-hae, the 
ocean, the Tong-hu lake, &c., &c. We 
however were not fortunate in having « 
clear sky, although the view fully repaid 
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us the trouble of the ascent. “The direc- 
tion of the pass is from E.S.E. to W.N.W. 


Tt seems somewhat extraordinary to a 


European, to find a mountain about 1,100 
feet high, ascended by cut stone steps 
throughout, and supplied not only with 
three regular halting places, but with 
innumerable stone benches by the way. 

In descending we met several sets of 
pilgrims on their way up. One old lady 
in particular attracted our attention by 
her extraordinary proceedings, ‘Taking 
three of the longest steps her cramped up 
feet would permit, and halting, she brought 
her hands up in a devotional attitude, 
knelt down, touched the ground with her 
forehead, started up and making three 
more steps repeated a similar routine, 
progressing as may well be imagined at a 
very slow pace. What amused us parti- 
cularly was the intentness with which she 
proceeded, in no way suffering our pre- 
sence to interfere. 

We reached Pau-chang at 9 a... * The 
chairs however which we had ordered, we 
did not succeed in obtaining, as they were 
all ‘engaged for the conveyance of wor- 
shippers to Yub-wang and Ling-fung, it 
being a day of festival. We therefore 
started in our boats to Siau-peh, intend- 
ing to walk thence to Tien-tung. We 
had not gone above half a mile however, 
before we found some peasants who volun- 
teered to find us chairs, which were at last 
obtained at the rate of 1,000 cash a-piece. 
But they were the most simple and un- 
comfortable vehicles it has been our luck 
to travel in: two bamboos bound at either 
extremity to small cross pieces which rest 
upon the shoulders of the bearers, a small 
plat for a seat, and a piece of bamboo for 
the feet, both suspended by cords, form 
the entire apparatus. Add to this, that 
owing to the great demand on this occa- 
sion for coolies, we had a selection of 
decrepid old men or mere boys to carry 
us, and it requires little imagination to 
figure the comfort of our turn out. How- 
ever we started fairly at 11.15 a.m. thank- 
ful for any conveyance, being somewhat 
fatigued’ by our morning's walk. 

ving the paddy fields on our left, 


we skirted the hills, which rose in pictu- 
resque undulations to our right, and ad- 
-vaneing in a Southerly direction, some- 
times to the East pat 


at others to the 


West, arrived at Siau-peh at 12.15, a small 
and unimportant village. Our ascent now 
commenced in earnest, but here, as in all 
the mountain roads in this country, the 
way is in good order and well supplied with 
resting places, where tea is procurable, 
and from which, in the majority of cases, 
beautiful glimpses of scenery are obtain- 
ed. Now toiling up an almost perpendi- 
cular steep, at the top of which the in- 
viting seats allure the passenger to seek 
repose, before he ventures into the depths 
ofa valley, appearing almost unfathom- 
able, from being partially concealed from 
view by masses of foliage displaying all 
the gorgeous tints of Vallombrosa. 

About 2 p.t. we passed through the 
village of Tien-tung-ka, distant from the 
monastery about a mile and a-half. This 
is a place of some importance as a tea 
market, from which some three thousand 
piculs are annually transported. Travers 
ing causeways between paddy fields, with 
noble hills to the left and in front, the 
monastery is approached by a long ascend- 
ing avenue of magnificent trees, among 
which the fir and cypress predominate ; 
a bridge is crossed, surrounded by such 
specimens of the bamboo as will at once 
attract the attention of the traveller to 
their magnificence; under this bridge 
rushes a cascade of the mountain stream 
into a large pool, which at once arrests 
its impetuosity and presents a cool, and 
shady spot, which one might imagine to 
be the favoured haunt of the spirits of the 
water, 

Ascending still higher amid this almost 
forest Scenery, and turning sharply to the 
left, a large open space is perceived, at 
the back of which stands the monastery, 
formed of building beyond building, ex- 
tending far up the side of the hill. In 
front is an ornamental lake containing 
fish, surrounded in all directions by glo- 
rious old inhabitants of the forest, among 
which figure conspicuously two camphor 
trees. The buildings are very extensive ; 
we shall not attempt any description, nor 
indeed had we time to examine them 
fully. Abundant accommodation how- 
ever is to be found for the residence of 
visitors, and the greatest civility is an 
inyariable attendant. 

We met a party from Shanghae then 
resident in the monastery, who received 


us with a cordial welcome, afd invit- 
ed us to partake of their repast in the 
court generally occupied by foreigners. 
In the mean time we ascended the hill 
behind, and saw the usual bathing place 
facing the steps at the left side entrance, 
and further up visited one of the hermits, 
who live in caverns in the rock, which 
however are not wholly devoid of some 
articles of comfort. The one we saw is said 
to have resided there for the last seven 
years; he resembled the other priests in 
all but hfs long hair girt by a brass co! 
ual. At4,30 p.m. daily there is service 
ferformed in the principal temple, where 
some thirty priests officiate, and repeat 
their O-me-to-fu as smartly and go through 
their various genuflections with as great 
apparent decorum, as the spiritual guides 
of a church who would greatly object to 
be called idolaters. At the side tower, in 
an upper room, we saw a very fine bell, 
well worthy of a visit. 

Having partaken of dinner with our 
hospitable friends, in the delightful al 
fresco manner, usually followed here, we 
were compelled reluctantly to bid them 
good night, and start for Siau-peh at 
9.30 p.st. under favor ofa beautiful moon. 

And here we cannot refrain from re- 
commending such a day’s enjoyment, to 
any hypochondriae, into whose hands 
these pages may fall, ds a sovereign re- 
inedy against all the fancied ills of life. 
But we must bargain that he will secure 
for himself at Tien-tung, the cordial wel- 
come of as fair and kind a hostess as we 
met with, 

Arriving at Siau-peh at I] p.m. we 
started in our boats at once for the Jong- 
hu lake. 

24th May.—On waking this morning 
at 5 a.m., we found ourselves at the sluice 
leading into the Tong-hu lake. Our boats 
had to be lifted over the double inclined 
plane, by which the high water of the lake 
is separated from the lower level in the 
canal. We sailed about the lake, which 
in its greatest diameter measures about 
eight miles; a vast expanse of smooth 
limpid water encircled by hills, and sur- 
rounded by many villages hid in the 
midst of highly cultivated slopes and fine 
scenery. Much time might be spent in 
surveying the numerous beautiful coups 
d’eil on rounding the various promonto- 


ries, and a quarry of some interest de- 
serves a visit. As our time was limited 
we contented ourselves by passing close 
to the towns of Ta-kung-sei and Yng-ko- 
wei, and eating our breakfast on shore 
under a fine clump of old trees, left this 
charming spot on our return to Ningpo at 
9.30 a.m. In an hour we had reached 
the sluice at the N.W. corner of the lake, 
by which we were to make our exit, where 
we found less difficulty in getting over, 
ropes from windlasses on either side being 
attached to the stern of the boat, soon 
sent her plunging into the canal. Pro- 
ceeding along this canal, principally re- 
markable for the number of new bridges 
which cross it, we arrived at our starting 
point at Ningpo at 2.15 r.w.—where we 
had an engagement to partake of the hos- 
pitality of one of our missionary friends 
and, where we spent an agreeable even- 
ing before returning to Shanghae. 

At 10 p.m, we re on board two 
low, long, but boats which were 
to take us as far as the border of the 
Hang-chow bay, and setting sail with a 
fair wind and tide up the river, made 
rapid progress; passing in the night the 
city of T'se-ki, which we believe is in- 
habited by some of the wealthiest men in 
China; five miles to the right and at a 
distance of about eleven miles from Ning- 
po,—as well as the village of J'siang-ting, 
on the north side of the “‘ Yu-yau ” river, 
at its junction with the “ Yu-ki.” 

25th May,—We have lost no time dur- 
ing the night, and at 10 a.m., turn off the 
“Yu-yau” river to the right at a point 
where a hill on the left is surmounted by 


a joss-house, and at the foot of which, 


stands a very fine temple, remarkable 
principally for the style of architecture, 
the two usual towers being in this case 
attached to the main building, and three 
storied. At the foot of the same hill the 
stream is spanned by a fine stone bridge, 
but as the tide was running with great 
velocity, our boats were obliged to anchor, 
while we proceeded on foot to view the 
ancient city of ‘ Yu-yau,” in the de, 

ment of Shou-hing, distant about forty 
miles from Ningpo and the scene of a 


skirmish during the war. The town is 
inclosed by about twenty feet high, 


of apparently ancient formation, and is 
divided in two by the main river, over 
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which passes a bridge said to resemble 
those on the grand canal. The buildings 
do not cover one half of the enclosed 
space, in which there is nothing deserving 
of notice, saving the numerous monu- 
mental gateways, some of which are really 
beautifully carved in stone. While walk- 
ing through the town, we were followed 
by about two hundred natives for the 
most part boys, but all well behaved; 
and we evidently excited great curiosity 
wherever we went. 

Returning to our boats we left ‘* Yu- 
yau” on our left at 12.45, and passing 
under a five-arched bridge, continued 
along a canal bordered on either side by 
a low rice country, hemmed in by hills, 
and arrived at Seu-lo-ee, the first sluice 
or double-inclined plain on this route. 
Over this our boats were expeditiously 
hauled by: a good pair of windlasses, and 
pursuing our journey, we arrived at the 
village of Fung-yauat 5 r.m. This con- 
tains.a number of yery superior-looking 
buildings, two stories high, and the two 
sides of the canal, are connected by an 
arched bridge, which was crowded with 
respectable looking people, when we 
passed. Here we evidently attracted a 
great amount of attention, and the whole 
population seemed to turn out to have a 
sight of the barbarians, 

For our own and their entertainment, 
we cast a number of empty bottles into 
the canal, and were highly amused at the 
avidity with which the lads plunged awk- 
wardly into the water to obtain them. 

After passing this place, the number of 
low bridges crossed by slabs of stone, 
became quite inconvenient, as our boats 
could not pass without lowering the mat 
covering; we had therefore to halt in a 
quiet place for dinner, and then lower the 
mats permanently for the night. 

26th May.—Continuing through the 
night to travel over similar canals, and 
along a similar country, we anchored at 
4 p.m. ata village called ‘ Gnee-ko-lee,” 
beyond which our boats did not proceed. 
Here we found a Hong, the owner of 
which was prepared to take the whole 
management of having ourselves and bag- 
gage carried to the point of embarkation, 
and across the Hang-chow 
bay. As usually happens with China- 
men we had some trouble in coming to a 


reasonable settlement as to terms, but 
ultimately the man agreed to take less 
than one half of what he at first asked, and 
contracted to land us safely on the other 
side, for the sum of nine dollars paid in 
-advanee. Having come to this amicable 
arrangement, we started at 11 a.m. in 
four chairs, accompanied by twenty four 
coolies, to carry our baggage to the c' 
where the junks lay a-ground. These 
chairs were vastly superior to those we 
obtained at “ Siau-peh’?—in fact they 
wére very comfortable bamboo drm chairs 
with footstools suspended from two shatts. 

One of the party heading the proces® 
sion in a chair, and three others bringing 
up the rear, while the coolies carried the 
most heterogeneous collection of articles, 
gridirons, filters, &c., &c., presented a 
scene certainly never witnessed in Eu- 
rope. We passed along a series of em- 
bankments or causeways, by means of 
which waste land is recovered from the 
sea, on which salt was manufactured to a 
considerable amount. Here, we had the 
first opportunity of seeing four-wheeled 
native vehicles, which were used for sup- 
porting great vats for conveying the 
brine; they were wholly made of wood, 
and the wheels were of equal size, while 
the carts, were dragged by buffaloes. 

At 2 p.m. we arrived at the creek 
after a journey of about five miles, and 
there embarked. Three other junks were 
loaded with about thirty bullocks each, 
and prepared to start with us. These 
junks have a great shear, the centre being 
within one foot and a half of the water, 
while the bow and stern project at least 
ten feet in the air. The hold consists of 
a series of small subdivisions, in which 
we stowed our baggage, while mats thrown 
across from side to side over the deck, 
formed a species of cabin, in which we 
were doomed to spend a most uncomfor- 
table night. 

As the water began to rise, we hauled 
out of the creek by means of ropes con- 
veyed on shore and dragged by some of 
our men, who plunged along through the 
soft mud like a set of amphibious animals. 
At 3 p.m. we fairly set sail, although the 
wind. was light, and had not proceeded 
far when we saw some junks surround- 
ingone bottom-up. The wind continuing 
very light and the tide setting in like a 
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sluice, we were compelled to anchor again 
at 6.30 p.m. when we were for the first 
time apprized of the danger of the tides 
in the Hang-chow bay; the junk swung 
round with a terrific force, watched with 
evident anxiety by our boatmen. We 
had been cautioned to look out for pirates, 
and to keep our fire-arms in order, but we 
fully believe that the bores are the more 
dangerous of the the two, At 10 p.m. 
we weighed anchor and proceeded on our 
voyage, our three consorts still in com- 
pany, but were again obliged to come to 
about 1 a.m. from the bore setting in 
with terrific force. Some sea having got 
up in the meantime, and the junk knock- 
ing about considerably, the manifest and 
not unwarranted alarm of our crew, made 
us all start to our feet, when on letting 
go the anchor, she plunged into the ele- 
ment beneath, in a manner so thoroughly 
exciting as to require experience to ap- 
preciate. 

27th May.—At 5 a.m. weagain weigh- 
ed and ran into the anchorage of Kan-pu 
by 6,30. 

Here we learned that of/ the three bul- 
lock-laden junks only two had arrived, the 
third having foundered on anchoring, as is 
apparently no uncommon occurrence, and 
fully explains the excitement of our sailors 
ou each similar occasion. Our anchorage, 
once the seat of foreign commerce, and 
hemmed in with hills on either side, pre- 
sented now only along mud swamp. Here 
we had to send for coolies and chairs again ; 
the latter of a very superior description, 
covered and black-varnished as in Ningpo. 
We left the village attached to the anchor- 
age at 8.30 a.m. and passed through the 
town of Kan-pu, anancientcity, resembling 
in every thing the minor cities of China, 
and of no importance now. The people 
were particularly civil and manifested no 
undue amouut of curiosity, and the women 
no fear, so that weshould have left the place 
highly impressed in its favor but for an 
accident that occurred on leaving. Mak- 
ing our exit by the West-gate, where we 
had halted to rest our coolies, we observed 
that our head-servant, who occupied the 
last chair, was not following us, and on 
returning to ascertain the cause, found 
him surrounded by about fifty natives, 
endeavouring in the most polite manner 
to rob him. The display of a little moral 
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courage, and the insertion of our umbrella 
between the contending parties, soon en- 
abled the bearers to raise the chair and 
bear off the prize for which they had been 
quarrelling. 2 

On leaving the town we skirted the 
banks of a canal having the walls on our 
right. We were now fairly in the silk dis- 
trict; the whole country we passed through 
this day is formed of immense orchards 
of the mulberry tree, no longer presenting 
the rich and luxuriant appearance describ- 
ed on a former occasion, but almost bare 
from the clean crop their leaves have 
sustained. 

Continuing our route for a distance of 
about five miles, we arrived at a large 
village called Loh-lee-ee, where we were 
to procure boats to take us to Shanghae. 
This we found to be more difficult than 
we anticipated, as their number was 
limited, and seeing us entirely at their 
mercy, offered a favourable opportunity 
for a squeeze. Finding it impossible to 
come to any terms with the boatmen, we 
selected the largest shop, in which stood 
the owner, an old and respectable-looking 
man, to whom we explained our wants, 
requesting his assistance; and as a mo- 
tive informing him that, as we were in no 
hurry, we would with his permission 
bring our luggage, and domesticate our- 
selves with him, until we could procure 
boats at a reasonable rate. Of course the 
innate politeness of his class would not 
permit the old gentleman to refuse us his 
hospitality, and leaving him to make 
terms with the men, we made ourselves 
as comfortable as the circumstances would 
permit, in spite of various ruses to work 
upon our feelings got up by the female part 
of the establishment, and we had an ex- 
cellent opportunity of witnessing the whole 
process of reeling the silk, which was 
carried on to a great extent on the pre- 
mises. After two hours passed pleasantly 
in this manner, we at last succeeded in 
making a bargain with two boats, for ten 
dollars, and wishing our venerable en- 
tertainer good morning, proceeded atonce 
on board. But here our troubles had not 
ceased, for we had still to adjust the ex- 
orbitant claims of the coolies who trans- 
ported our effects from the junk. Six 
dollars having the desired effect we fairly 
left Loh-lee-ee without further trouble. 
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Sailing along mul -lined canals, we 
ese fr ric tac rg extensive 
town of Hai-ning. The walls though 
iginally strong are now in a great 
state of dilapidation, but many of the 
houses are well-built and good-looking. 
loo Mal My of store sake and the uni- 
versal breedin, worms, were the 
only two ™ we had time to notice. 
28th w—At 4.30 a.m. we passed 
_ through Ping-hoo, thus crossing at this 
point the course of our journey outwards. 
Continuing to sail through the country 
of the mulberry until 10 a.m. we bid 
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adieu to the garden of China and once 
more entered on the grain districts. 

29th May.—The wind being unfavour- 
able all yesterday and to-day, we have 
made a much longer passage than we ex- 
pected, and did not sight the Lung-wha 
pagoda until mid-day. Here we were com- 
pelled to halt for a few hours,—but ar- 
rived in Shanghae at 9 p.m. thankful once 
more to return to the home of our exile, 
which looked pleasanter and seemed to 
have acquired new charms from the little 
privations we had encountered during our 
eighteen days absence. 


PASSING EVENTS IN CHINA. 
( From Du. D. J. MACGOWAN'S Note Book. ) 


Inperial rescript respecting advance of the Insur~ 
gents: panic in the Eastern cities: organization 
of militia: letter from Suchau: newsmongering : 
Soreign interference. 


A correspondent belonging to the Ningpo regi- 
ment now at the seat of war, has furnished several 
proclamations which throw light on the progress 
of events there, and contain information of general 
interest. The most important of these is from the 
emperor, who had heard with much alarm, that 
the insurgents were descending the Yang-tsze 
towards Nangking, the ancient capital, and to 
Ching-kiang where the grand canal intersects 
that river, 

The provincial officers of Kiang-nan and Kiang- 
su, received on the 19th of March, at 11 o'clock 
A.M, the subjoined despatch from Yang Wan-ting 
governor of the Grand Canal, dated March 16th, 
which in compliance with intensely urgent orders 
were delivered to the great imperial commissioner, 
to be subsequently made generally known. 


“On the 12th of March, the Board of War re- 
ceived the imperial commands, to wit; Tsiang- 
han having handed up a statement respecting 
uear approach of the robber's boats, urgently 
begging reinforcements, and Yang Wan-ting hay- 
ing stated that he had completed plans for the 
defence of Ching-kiang by stopping up the river, 
and rendering every pass impregnable, I have in 
consequence given repeated orders to Hfang-yung, 
to hasten with his troops to make a stand at Nan- 
king and to defend Ching-kiang. To-day a state- 
ment has been received from him to the effect that 
the Kiu-kiang vessels not being in readiness, he 
was only able to send on six Viseaned men i 
water, and that he would proceed in person wit! 
the army by forced marches, until boats were met 
with. Let orders be despatched to Hfang-yung at 
the daily speed of six hundred le, requiring him to 
press forward with all haste to Nanking. 

“Yesterday Lfwei reported, that the adjacent 


thoroughfares would have two thousand men for- 


their defence by the 25th of February. Let all 
these ministers exert themselves, and let the scho- 
lars and gentry be diligent until the great army 
comes to their relief.’ 

The emperor, after specifying various ints 
which comennica with Badan, on ove sare and 
with Peking on the other, which are to be parti- 
cularly guarded, proceeds-— 


“On account of the distance of the seat of opera- 
tions, I cannot give more minute directions, and I 
commit the matters to you my officers; but 
if through your remissness the robbers advance 
and occasion distress to the people, you shall be 
treated with unmitigated rigor, 

“As the robbers’ fleet is now descending the river 
and is furnished with ammunition and stores, let 
Tsiang-hoo, Yang Ting-pang, Yang Wan-ting, 
Wani and also the governor and chief-justice of the 
province, with the subordinate officers speedily issue 
commands to the gentry and people of each locality, 


and also to the volunteers, able-bodied laborers, 
porters, and to the hands belonging to rice vessels, 
and to resolute men of every calling urging them 
to capture the robbers’ boats, and informing them 
that after delivering to the officers all imple- 
ments of war, the remaining articles, stores mer- 
chandize and the like her with the vessels 
may be retained as rewards by the valiant captors. 
Moreover who su money for ie 
out expeditions against the robbers, and those who 
succeed in burning any of their boats, or in killing 
either a chief or a private of the long-haired mis- 
creants, shall be reported to me by the great mi- 
nister and receive favors. In this manner let all 
be stimulated to make exertions for quenching 
the flame, and let these important commands, also 
be transmitted at the rate of six hundred le daily 
to the various officers in command for their in- 
formation. Respect this.” 

After the successes of the insurgents at Kiu- 
kiang, consternation spread from city to city as 
far as the sea-coast, and while one class of inhabi- 
tants sought concealment in the country, others 
were arming to defend their rty against the 
attacks of local banditti; the tame was universal. 
As the proceedings in each city were nearly the 
same, it will suffice to mention which were re- 
sorted to at Suchau. Dalley se v4 value eine 
five per cent, being in great demand as more easi- 
i degare] than the cumbrous copper cash. 
Bagn.broker establishments were spetiy filled 
with articles of every description. ice 8) 
tors, it was stated, embraced the opportunity to 
raise the price of the staff of life, which called forth 
a prohibitory proclamation from the authorities, 

“Tnasmuch as rice is indispensable for the sust- 
enance of the , it is reasonable that the traf- 
fic in it shor i conducted with equity, and 


therefore it is not to be permitted the costshould be 


and suppressed, 
gered. What will be the end of it? Now, be- 


Mainly with the view of protecting the city from 
aepreaton of thea in its Mey g hired 
force was organized, composed of clod- 
execs from the surrounding 
juad, is not the siiitest kucion 


rough each ear, 
or rather the helix, in a perpendicular direction, 


of a trumpet. 
Naakey rang si o ing disturbed 
ing by crawl to city, 
Suchau have been into tre 
restore confidence, I have eurolled a body of vil- 
Jage braves who shall patrol the streets, apprehend 
al eorieniy persons, and keep the city secure. 
My deputy Chau, shall drill these braves accord- 
ing to rule, but, being apprehensive that they will 
not be assiduous in practice, I issue this proclama~ 
tion for the information of you all, ye village 
braves! You must industriously exercise, that 
ghee may become expert in the use of fire-arms, 
and skillfal. If you presume to 
be indolent, or di: ‘our officers, or show in- 
capacity, or fail to sah well at night, or if you 
get into quarrels with the people, you shall receive 
either the lighter punishment of ear-cropping, or 
be delivered over to the high officers; to undergo 
the severest forms of military punishment, There 
shall be no mitigation, ‘a trembling obedience. 
Suchau, March 29th, 
fultow ahinecpeninterbeneis diselty:— 
= lows to a large i — 
“ Two-day seine 
perusal, 


then, we have heard that the robbers have 
* beyond all doubt captured Nan! Y 
“sunset, we were informed that ‘ian, 
fallen on the 1st inst. » To-day it is bruited 
streets that the banditti had reached » and 
re coming to-day to Chang-chau; Suchauis 
coming therefore less and less safe. What isto be 
‘done? A rumor which I do not credit is rife to 
“ the effect, that arra) are being made with 
“the robbers by which they are to receive a sum of 
“‘ money, (the rumor proved correct) peer 
“city, that is to say, life is being paid for. I still 
“hope for the best, and that we may all have good 
“luck in theend. To-day, the streets are desolate 
“indeed, eight or nine shops out of every ten are 
“closed ; from this you may sce that business has 
“ceased. What will become ofus? If hia 
“any worse, I must quit Suchau, and in be- 


the Kwang-#i robbers having been disecmftted hy 
Jand have like so many rats betsken themselves 
to the water, and are floating up and down the 
Vang-tsze. Their distence from Nanking is very 
great; besides, the great army will in a tew 
assemble like a cloud, fight and Conquer them ail, 
killing countless numbers of the thieves aud 
capturing their leader, Now itis well known at 
Ningpo that they will shortly be subjugated, end 
although they are far enough from Chih-kiang, 
Yet diligent preparations shall be made to resist 
them by means of picked soldiers, The people of 
Suchau being surrounded by troops have taken 
alarut, and it is merely owing to this that Ningpo 
traders have returned from that city. There is 
not the slightest zephyr to cause a ripple, yet 
reckless people are crying out that the province of 
Kiang-nan is lost, and frighten sober people by 
se) sioieanae of this deseription. Surely tio 
‘one of sense can be deevived by them. As is wy 
duty, I now issue a proclamation commanding all 
you sol hants and people to mind your 
own business and be good citizens. Do not tr. 
catch the wind, or chace the shadows o : 
talkative busy-bodies. Be not affected by frothy 
words, or be concerned in misleading others by 
relating the nonsense you hear. As for those who 
are addicted to this gossip, they shal! be appre- 
hended instanter, and receive no favor."* 

The anxiety of the public to get intelligence 
from the seat of war, was met by a sort of sudi- 
mentary newspaper hawked about the streets by 
permission of the authorities, but as nothing ad- 
verse to government is allowed to appear in these 
publications, they are not relied upon snd are only 
purchased during an excitement. These papers 
are usually composed of four sheets about the size 
ofa man's hand, printed on the coarsest paper, 
and the blocks so badly cut as searcely to be legible. 
As the contents of these newspapers can be perused 
without much loss of time, the whole of one has 
been translated as a specimen. They are always 
without name, date, or place of publication. 

“A communication from a subordinate officer 
addressing his superior says ‘ The reports brought 
by Ie Saat Vu-sih, Ching-kiang and Shang- 

ai, ing the capture of Nanking, are not be 
kine rtp P' iB 


“ fore the day is over, I think I shall be off into the cred 


“country. If I return and get any intelligence I 
“will send you a letter immediately, I will not 
“trouble you any further now. 1 have written 
“this purposely to inform you of the state of things 


“ here. 
“To the gentlemen of the Well-rope book-store, 
“ wishii a ener ind ee} may see 
“ this. we pupil Ching Tsan-chin $ 
“and worships,* t 
~ The panic soon extended to N' and with 
i officers for! 


is 
there is the least discontent existing, and they 
show what restrictions would be iny on a 


vers, Persons who listen to such idle reports 
destitute of intelligence. The truth is, that 


* Last year the Tautai of Shanghai employed 
barbarian lorchas to capture the Kwang-si robbers, 
On the second of this month, these vessels pro- 
ceeded by sea straight frou Shanghai, with arms 
and ammunition tq Ching-kiang, where they an- 
chored and fought the Kwang-si bosts. There 
were above twenty thousand robbers all on board 
coal-boats. Several tens of these were destroyed 
and a great number of the men killed by the 
lorchas. The imperial officer then summoned 
the lorchas to Nanking for the protection of the 
two principal gates. On the following day the 
Kwangsi fleet came down, and atter fighting two 
days with the barbarians, were defeated; forwhich 
the latter were rewarded with dollars. ‘I'he lorchas 
returned to Shanghai for fire-physic (powder). 
The Kwang-si gang, is seven-tenths composed of 
Kiang-nan They are much afraid of an 
officer, running away before one comes in sight. 
Our intelligent soldiers are on the look-out for 
them, If it had not been for the help afforded by 
the lorchas, Nanking would have fallen.” 


aC pin ties pe. 


Foreign interference: antipathy to foreigners, not 
peculiar to Chinamen: religious feature of the 
insurrection: superstition of Manchus: image 
worship and a theological quandary. 


Constant efforts were made by the imperialists 
to intimidate the patriots, or robbers, as they are 
styled, by threatening to employ against them the 
fire and thunder of outside barbarians; and in this 
manner their ire against foreigners was doubtless 
excited to some extent, particularly on the appear- 
ance of lorchas and square-rigged vessels in the 
Yang-tsze; but as it was also the policy of the 
authorities, to represent them as entertaining hos- 
tile designs against Europeans, there is reason to 
believe that the reports and proclamations to that 
effect, may all be traced to officers of government. 
It is much to be deplored that mercenary con- 
siderations only should have been allowed to jeo- 
pard every foreign interest in battling against the 
revolutionists, for whatever may be the result of 
the present contest, it is certain that China will 
ultimately throw off her foreign yoke, and it 
is alike impolitic and unjust, to be concerned in 
attempts to repress revolutionary movements. As 
for the Manchus, no favourable impressions would 
be made on them, even if the assistance rendered 
was voluntary, instead of being purchased for a 
few dollars, Certainly the Chinese experience harsh 
treatment from foreigners generally. Do they 
quietly submit to the rule of rude at who 
impose degrading customs upon them; they are 
considered and treated as servile creatures who may 
be wronged with impunity, and who are unfit to 
be placed on an equality with those who come to 
reside among them. Does a party arise fired with 
patriotic zeal for the re-establishment of a native 
dynasty: it is stigmatized by every epithet which 
their enemies may invent, and ships and arms and 
men, are cheaply hired out for its speedy exter- 
mination. 

From our present knowledge of the Chinese, it 
must be admitted that they are universally inimi- 
cal to foreigners, and that a native dynasty would 
if ieft to itself, restrict as much as possible the 
privileges wrung by war and treaty from the Man- 
chus, but it would not be left to itself; for being, 
as it inevitably would be, patie constant at- 
tacks from its late conquerors, its existence would 
depend upon accepting the science and civiliza- 
tion of the West. Thus in time their strong pre- 
judices would wear away to a considerable extent, 
Touching their undisguised antipathy to foreigners, 
it is but fair to state, that they have too much 
occasion both to hate and to despise us, as is well 
known; and it should be remembered too, that 
much of the vaunted patriotism of Paris, London, 
or New York, consists of an over-weening self-esti- 
mate and of an ill concealed aversion to men of 
other climes. That hostile feeling against stran- 
gers which all must admit, not ¢o be a peculiar 
characteristic of the Chinese, here manifests itself 
between natives of different provinces, aud even 
between those of different towns. It is a species of 
barbarism which Christianity, its only antagonist, 
is gradually dissipating in the West, but which 
must be endured, wherever the religion of good 
will to man exercises no influence. It is unrea- 
sonable therefore, to withhold our sympathy from 


the natives in attempts to throw offa foreign yoke, an 


merely becaiise they regard us with dislike, or 
ould if circumstances permitted curtail our pri- 
ble’ = and it is altogether impolitie to barter 
our arms and men for the pu of uish- 
ing a display of patriotism, which must command 
the respect of every generous mind. 

‘The religious feature in this revolutionary 
ha cannot fail 2 aire much ore 
which a it of singular interest, is likely 
to be bomb ype ny ‘Two canses 
have been in operation to impart this peculiar 
character to the insurrection, First, in point of 


time, but of secondary importance, is the i- 
lection which the reigning dynasty has uniformly 
shown for Badhism. Personally the emperors of 


this house have exhibited no particular attach- 
nient to this superstition; drawing, their instruc- 
tion from Chinese Classics, their religious views 
conform to those of the literati, but the female 
members of the imperial clan, and the whole 
Manchu nation are devoted adherents of this faith. 
The relations of this government with the t 
chy of Tibet have also contributed to the re- 
vival which Budhism has experienced since the last 
subjugation of China. No previous dynasty has 
bestowed such large gifts on monasteries, and 
though some emperors may have been ardent vo- 
taries ae ghee! 3 wks ports bee the i 
sent, regularly worshi proxy in the 
sacred places of 
ample a priest styled a 
the of the ‘of mercy and prostrates 
himself and numerous conto! before 
her shrine in behalf of his imperial master, by 
whom he is and from whom he receives 
# certificate, which secures his support and tra- 
yelling expenses from the magistrates of each dis- 
trict on his route, ‘The emperor makes pilgri- 
— by proxies to three other sacred places in 
rent parts of the empire. - 

Dartegs brief residence at Hang-chau, I visit- 
ed the celebrated monastery on the beautiful lake 
Wé-si, in which are five hundred images of the 
lohan, or disciples of Budha or Saints, in plaster, 
all of the natural size, and covered with gilt: each 
having in front a sort of altar, or frame for holding 
candles and incense sticks; amongst the beings thus 
honored, were the emperors of the ‘Tsing dynasty 
from Shun-che, to Tau-kwang inclusive, who must 
either have coveted that distinction, or have ap- 
proved of the canonization, 

The bi attachment of the former conque- 
rors of China to Budhism is and, as if 
during their sway this religion had been too much: 
honored, the founder of the late dynasty, at one 
period of his life a menial in a monastesy, on ex- 
ue the Mongols, promulgated a decree P = 

bit jorty. 
y 


Namoshang, visits Puto 


iting any entering the priesthood under 
rs of age; a rigid compliance with which, 
would have almost Bath the superstition, for 
the sacerdotal order is recruited with very few 
exceptions, by purchasing children from the poor 
for that purpose. vi 
From facts like these, it may be inferred, tha 
pet mes irda ta Budhist : oes ie aed 
insurgents is owing, in part to polities! 
feeling, Rates Eee Pah es ae because 
cou! of with impunity 
without Fo a8: arti 


the empire. Every year for cx-» 


* 
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+ 
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‘The eBic cante, ibacwich) aliuslon, has: beén 


made, a# giving a religious character to this 
moveme tnd hy the principal one, resulted 
indigety from Phebe her with 
the distribution of the Sacred Scriptures and 


? pit or} the Hie sah a Chris- 
ty at Canton an ong re- 
turned to their homes bent on the estal cp dot 
of a new Society, on a Christian basis, so far as 
they were able, with their imperfect instruction to 
comprehend the nature of our holy faith. Had 
the members of the Sect of God or Supreme Ruler, 
not been molested, these simple people, would 
not it is fair to presume, have ever been found 
mare in arms against ae laws and rulers. 
jovernment persecution ani ression, compell- 
: ed them touunite with a band of insurgents ven 
is in the field, evidence of which shall be adduced in 
the sequel from the of imperial consmissioner 
~ Seu; from that per, the combined forces have 
bs aimed to accomplish three things,— 
; I. Tue exPunsion or THE Mancuus, 
- IL, THe AnoLtrion OF IMAGE WoRSHIY. 
IIL. Surrression OF THE USE OF, AND TRAF- 
FICIN OPIUM. 


The members of the -ti sect, had not been 
long bom es Ren those ee were ae ae 
subversion “reigning nasty, re their 

“modicum of piety and truth, were to a great de- 
gree supplanted by fanaticism and ambition, and 
consequently the Christian cannot but regard their 
tae ed with much mistrust. There is not the 
evidence that the cruelties which the insur- 
gents, like the imperialists, have inflicted on their 
eee are ible to this sect, but there can 
no doubt of their having forcibly driven priests 
from monasteries, and of having destroyed 

and idols, exhibiting, by this presecuting spirit 

great ignorance of the first principles of Chrati- 

anity. Were Budhist priests, addicted, like the 
sacerdotal class in some lands, to the practice 
of roasting their fellow sinners alive, something 
might be offered in extenuation, though not in 
justification of the conduct of the insurgents. On 
the contrary they are as harmless as they are stu- 
pia. and should not be all other religionists 

tolerated, but unlike many, they should be 
~ deemed objects of commiseration. 

, In consequence of their declaring war = aan 
opium, it is to be feared the patriots will forfeit 
fereign sympathy, and then, any government they 
may perchance establish can scarcely have more 

» than an ephemeral existence. However noble the 
Sesiap. it is not now feasible and is therefore highly 
im} ic. 

eit crusade against image worship is wrong, 
useless and highly impolitic. Wrong, because 
it ae to pases conscience ; el be- 
cause the people, despite any a 
sist in Rae all such aids ers te ont 
instructed in a pire faith ; and impolitic: because 
of the grave dilemma in which it will inevitably 
involve them. 
If they should make an excepti 
- crucifix, madonna, and the host 


in favor of the 


should sacrilegiously include in their iconoclastic 
furore the Christian pantheon, they would soon be 
found writhing under the religious rancor of the 
hereditary champions of western superstition. As 
well-wishers of the Chinese therefore, we cannot 
felicitate ourselves on the determination of a party 
amoug them, to abolish image worship, until they 
employ gospel means for that most desirable end, 

As Christianity in its most revolting shape, is far 
superior to any form of religion existing in China, 
one cannot but regard with regret any attempt 
made by force, to restrain our Roman Catholic 
brethren from the practice of a peaceful and very 
efficient means of propagating their faith, Although 
most indifferent artists themselves, the Chinese are 
not slow to appreciate, our superior excellence in 
Lome and sculpture, and their religious preju- 

ices not being strong, it is not a more difficult 
matter to shove into the country sacred objects of 
European faith, than Long-ells, Lowell-cotton or 
the Drug. 

When a Gospel or a tract would not be opened, 
a highly colored print, will be gazed on with ad- 
miration often causing the beholder, to medi- 
tate on the new faith and in some cases to be 
actually converted by the sight, instances'of which 
are on record, A pedlar has just left my study, 
after offering. a lot of the gods of the “‘ Red bristled 
country” for sale; they consisted of a whole bevy 
of charming female figures and an equal number 
of male saints. 

In the more important department of Sacred 
Sculpture it is probable, that the Chinese will ere 
long be able to supply their own wants. Mon- 
bon-ami, M. Hue, in his entertaining tomes, Sou- 
venirs d'un voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet et 
Ja Chine, naively informs us that at the celebrated 
foundry for casting Budhas at Tolon-noor, had 
executed “un Christ sur un magnifique moddle 
en bronze, venu de France, on avait si bien réus- 
si, qu'il était assez difficile depouvoir distinguer 
la copie du models,” no one conversant with the 
Chinese, can doubt the utility of finely executed 
Christs, Madonnas and the like, in disseminating 
the ceremonies and dogmas of the Church of Rome, 
but our friends who devote their energies to this 
work, will themselves confess, that the system has 
disadvaytages of no slight character, for these un- 
scrupulous idolaters,* will worship even the cari- 
eatures of Punch, and will take the pictures of 
European Saints, transfer to them native names 
and titles, and then worship them with unaffected 
ardor, 

A flagrant instance of their perverseness in this 
respect came under my observation at Hang-chau. 
Just within the W4-lin gate of that capital is » 
building, once a Roman Catholic Church, St. 
Mary's perhaps, but now known as a temple of the 
Queen of Heaven, devoted to the service of the 
deified daughter of the Fohkien fisherman. The 
building has undergone no other alteration, than 
the removal of the cross, and the Christ, as the 

* My friend T. Harris, Esq., of New York informed 
me that a few days ago he observed in a temple at Kio 
hing, an image of a white man, with long hair in a garb 
resembling that of an European priest and on inquiring 
what the figure represented, he was told, that it was 
Sheng-ti, (Supreme Ruler; or God) the same god thot 
you ‘foreigners worship!” 


image of our Lord is irreverently styled) and some 
ininor sacred paraphernalia. The altar, whereon 
stood an image of Him who is “over all, God 
blessed for ever’ is now occupied by an image of 
Heaven's Queen, but in front are the identien! 
vases, for containing holy water and “the water 
used for washing the fingers in imitation of Pilate,’ 
during mass, now employed for sprinkling and 
washing in the. service offered tothe Fohkien 
Virgin, by Budhist monks, who ape as faras they 
are capable, the ceremonies of the former occu- 
pants. The candlesticks an@-other utensils of the 
suppressed Christian Socicty, have heen turned to 
similar profane uses, But the strangest sight of 
all, is A picture of the Mother of our Lord, 
holding in her arms the infant Savior, remaining 
suspended on the wall to the right of the altar, 
now personating the goddess of met 
ceiving the homage of every Bud! ig! 
This Goddess and Holy Mother, Queen of Heaven, 
rank in the Chinese pantheon next to Budha 
himself. The priests who have the Church now 
in their keeping station a porter at the gate and 
another at the doorway, whose duty it is to keep 
disreputable persons from entering, imitating in 
every possible particular indeed, the proceedings 
of the Jesuits from whom the building had been 
wrenched.+ 
‘To return to the Kwang-si patriots, whose impra- 
deuce, has made the question of image hip of 
considerable importance in the coten!poraneous 
~ history of their country, for otherwise it should 
have had no place in a chronicle of passing events: 
It is desirable for various reasons, that they 
should qnickly relinquish or modify their icono- 
clastic schenies, for it is morally certain, that there 
are Christian powers so called, ready to repress by 
fire & sword, any attempt, on the part pi oes 
circumeised celestials, to despoil native Christians 
of their images, whether these be imported or of 
domestic manufacture, 


Bulletin of Hiang-yung : English subsidies: Prof- 
fered rewards: Weeping: Panic at Ningpa: 
Excitement amongst the literati: The city terrifi- 
ed by a widow: Chinese women. — 4 
In the foregoing edict from his imperial majesty, 

we have seen how earnestly he new!) 


and south, who have for such a loug period = 
ed tranquility and ease, not so ‘auch Sala 
seen implements of war, or heard of sol 4 are 
wholly disheartened : and on witnessing this sud- 
den blaze of war, they have become 

and are scattering in every direction; the aged 


t In the chapters on the temples at the provincial 
capital, in the statistics of Chih-kiang Province and 
the statistics at Hang-chau, it is stated the Le- 
wai in the year 1732, altered the Church of the Lord 
of Heaven, into a temple for the Queen of Heaven, 


being ip yed up, aud the young led to places of 


safety, ¢ prevailing distress is obvious to all, 
and 1 the great minister and general, in ing, 


and in reflecting on this subject, eaunot but feel 

ain at heart and weep bitterly. 1am a mere mi- 
itary officer, destitute of the least capacity, who, 
thanks to the august emperor, has been entrusted 
with the pals lert siPas, ¢ of annihilating the rob- 
bers. It will not be again as at Kiu-kiang, when 
1 assumed command, and when the thieves having 
antici; the arrival of our great soldiers, lett 
us without resource, or the ability 
them, thus causing a panic amongst our friends. 
Although ae ‘before the people for this, 1 
eannot say that Tam not ashamed of the result. 
The force of the robbers is enorm yet those 
who have the temerity to fight Bi SS a few 
of the doomed long-haired gang, Besides, of those 
who have gone over to them, more than half have 
taken the first occasion to escape; I the great 
minister myself saw, eight or nine tenths of the 
Kiu-kiang and Gan-hwui people deserting them. 
Moreover there are still among the thieves, many 
who are restrained, and unable to get off, having’ 
no help for it, but to hold om temporalily to the 
pismnire reliance, Truly those who freely follow 
them are not numerous. I, the great minister, 
have issued commands to the general and local 
officers of each province, to the effect, that those 
who return to their allegiance, shall not be punish- 
ed, but forgiven, so that the lives of these goaded 
and distressed people may be The 


others, are a few vagabond wing the 
disorderly train, who pee jp insensate, 
and relying on the power of the zobbers, are con- 
tent to perish with them, 

Though their numbers be Fret, why should 
any be in fear of such worth! 
But our Kiang-su people, do not_ what to 
believe respecting thieves, and cannot help 
being alarmed Nyaidlegmmonres, it is incumbent 
on me therefore, fo issue clear instructions for the 
information of the civil and military officers and 
people south of the Yang-tsze.”" ate 

After mentioning the several points to. which 
the troops, amounting in all to two hundred thou- 
sand were to be dispatched, the general proceeds—- 

“f have memorialized the em 


y and 
night, poe and soldiers are assembling on all 
ides to surround them, and I swear [by my life] 
that under the walls of N; r 
agree eape heat ie drum, the Is 
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have not hitherto dared to 


mi cireuit of villages be form- 


kill people: then 
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to overtake 


ed and on a signal of distress being given by 
one, let the others hasten to render assistance: 
and thus keep them at bay for ten or fifteen days 
when the army will arrive, and all be well. 

T would state also, that I have received the im- 
perial commands, to the effect, that any one who 
gets up a » and acquires merit by killing 
thieves, shall be rewarded; if a 


aster of arts, 
with the of L.L.D., A.B, with the 
d of A.M., and if in private life, he shall re- 


ceive the rank of a commander of a cohort, or less. 
Imperial regard is thus vouchafed, that all should 
be aroused to the utmost exertion, for the removal 
of harm to the people. This is a juncture when 
the heroic can not only protect parents and chil- 
dren, but attain fame and place. 

No harm befel the soldiers of Kwei-ling and 
Cliing-shé, for they unanimously protected them- 
selves. On the contrary, at NAwiares tay 
was overthrown, many were killed, fa and 
mothers injured, and wives and daughters violat- 
ed. Let the ir reflect on this, until the 
perspiration rolls from fear; then, let their 
anger be excited and let them resolve to protect 
themselves, and families: and with one heart seek 
to exterminate the base brigands. I, the great 
minister, will make a contract with the scholars 
and le ;and swear, not to return, if we do not 
wonihilate the robbers. Let every one exert him- 
2 Fear not, A most important, special bul- 

in.** 

This document is the first we have met with, 
addressed to natives by one of their officers, in 
which foreigners are referred to without an epi- 
thet either of batréd or of contempt; and here, 
the general merely acts as Chinese parents do 
towards their children when they wish to terrify 
them into good behavior, which is done by the 
threat of seriding fora Nung-man: it is as if, he 
had said ‘I will induce the emperor to a ner 

lague upon them.” It is now part of the poli 
oe government to keep both the disaffected and 
loyal in dread of barbarians, and at the same time 
to represent the former as bent on the extirpation 
of all foreigners. 7 

‘Tt will be observed that officers on both sides 
can be lachrymose, the weeping indeed of im- 
perialists and patriots for the dear people, is very 
touching, reminding one of what is seen among 
contending parties at home, enabling us, in fine, to 
see our own image reflected in Chinese politics, 
and illustrating that— ‘ 

“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


Large numbers of the Ningpo people who were 
engaged in various occupatious in the large cities 
in the neighbourhood of the Yang-tsze, ted by 
the panic or unable to transact business returned 
home, and communicated their alarm to their 
townsmen. Dollars became in such demand as 


ing up front doors and gate-ways. In complianee 
with the directions of the authorities patrols were 
organized, and the city gates guarded with parti- 
, cular vigilance, not so much however, from fear 
of an attack from the rebels, as from depredations 
ee banditti. The district magistrate, although 
dicted to versification, is a worthy officer, and 
to check the general evacuation, he threw off the 
following, in tetrameter,— 


“ An important charge to you people, 
Do not needlessly betake yourselves away, 
Ningpo is a city, situated on the sea coast, 
‘The robbers therefore will not come thither 
If you are apprehensive of attack from local rioters, 
Know, that I have girded you by a protecting chain.” 


“Tf after the date of this proclamation, disor- 
derly persons are still found fleeing into the coun- 
try. A military guard shall be placed at the gates, 
to inquire into the causes. Let each be careful 
of what he is about.’” 


-It was a vain attempt to prevent the desertion 
of the principal inbabitants,—no one regarded the 

rohibition. The next proclamation his worship 
issued was more successful, because popular, he 
prohibited the exportation from the city, of the 
staple articles of food. ‘The following day, how- 
ever, on the representation of the rice-guil; 
ed by five thousand dollars, he was ‘convinced of 
the inexpediency of the restriction and authorized 
free trade4in rice. 

An incident now occurred which showed the 
power exercised by the literati. Proclamations 
were dup on the walls of the Examination 
Hall, stating that the unsettled state of affairs near 
the provincial capital, would prevent the atten- 
dance of the Chancellor at Ningpo on the day ap- 
pointed, and postponing the period for examination 
of the candidates for the degree of bachelor of arts, 
Great disatisfaction was manifested by the scholars 
who had gome up from the five cities of the pre- 
fecture, when this was read. The Chusan literati 
informed the prefect that taxes should be with- 
held from that district the current year. Alarmed 
at the indignatioi the postponement occasioned, 
that officer begged them to remain three days, 
until he could get further instructions from Hang- 
chau, and, precisely at the time promised, he was 
able to give an answer to the delegation,—to wit— 
that the Chancellor was hurrying to Ningpo with 
alls) to preside at the examinations. 

This danger had no sooner béen staved off, than 
they were menaced by one of graver import, being 
a sequel of the formidable tax-riots of last year. 
The city was startled out of its propriety one 
morning, by the following placard from Mrs. 
Chau, widow of-the village Hampden, decapitated 
at Hang-chau last summer. 

* Notice of the wife of Chau Tsiang-tsicn. 

“ Last year on account of sufferings experienc- 
ed by the villagers from the long continued ex~ 
tortions of the six tax-gatherers, my husband led 
that glorious revolt, for making the taxes equita- 
ble. The authorities then promised to remove 
the additional burdens which sad been imposed, 
and to punish the publicans, and in consideration 
for these concessions, my husband on his part 

“consented to be beheaded; freely delivering him- 
sélf up for that purpoxe. Thusmy husband was put 
to How is it then that these six publicans 


*hould still be employed? And how isitthatthe for female rights on the other side of the Pacific, 
deducgion, which is always allowed in barter, and could reasousble demand. Iinagine the stir oc- 
which heretofore’ existed in paying taxes is not éasioued by, stove « thousand of those dames in 
now allowed? And further, how is itthatacharge congress assembled in « narrow Chinese street, 
is now made for the certificates of taxes? Aud, many having an infant strapped papoose-like to 
finally, how is it that spring the taxes vary their backs, accompenied with children of various 
for rich and poor? Things have come to the ayes, all clamorously demanding redress of grie- 
same state as before! As these six publicans have vanees or, in other words a handfal of cash: 


vot bgen punished, and as hew irregularities have 
taken the place of the discarded ones, the villagers 
will not endure it, and therefore, ten days from 
this time (April 11th) they will enter the city, 
take the six publicans aud slay them as a sacrifice 
tothe maves of my husband that thus avenged 
he may be solaced in Hades. A special premon- 
itory notice."* 


To make amends for the losses incurred in re- 


forming the abuses which had oceasioned the late 
local insurrection, the officers have devised new 
extortions which however are of a trivial charac- 
ter. It was not indignation on account of these 
nor, a desire for the punishment of the unlucky 
tax-gatherers which prompted this movement on 
the part of the widow and her son, but a mere 
ruse, #s it afterward appeared to get money. 
They were pacified by a gift of three hundred dol- 
lars. It is however well known that great discon- 
tent still exists, and that the villagers are quiet 
only because they are without a leader. 

After allaying the excitement occasioned by 
Mrs. Chau, the harassed authorities had to en- 
counter several thousand of the (in China) noisy 
sex, and the management of these constitute their 
present difficulty, Before narrating the proceedin 
of the past few days, it is proper to state that 
women of China generally, possess no small share 
of those characteristic qualities of the sex, which 


Imagine it? No, that is out of the question, nor yet 
can it be described; but a5 the incidents of these 
female riots may be detailed, ration shall 
not he suspended merely from inability to depict 
the scenes. : 

Authorities bluster, then succumb, Mouths ofthe 
women stopped by rice: a Catastrophe: « hoa. 
Disturbances at the Sonth and West: Provisiow 
Sor the poor. 

The first emeute of the kind which came under 
my observation, was one afternoon last week, when 
I was hastening to the house of an affluent native 
near the pagoda, with a stomach a for the 
relief of a lady who in a fit Le pe dd committed 
suicide by Va a prodigious dose of opium ; 
my way was suddenly blocked up by a mob. of 
women and children ; who were pressing hard after 
some game they had started. It turned out to be 
a pursy apoplectic old gentleman, kuotn to be 
well to do in the world; heymanaged to keep them 
at bay, for a long time, until in an unlucky mo- 
ment he made for a » which he to sooner 
reached than he found himself hemmed in by the 
urchins and their mothers, and in imminent dan- 

ger of being precipitated into # muddy cannl. 
ite the vociferations he held out very firmiy 

and would have shown a manful resistance Ae 

longer, but for the conduct of unsympathizing by~ 


everywhere command the admiration of the wise standers who like other cits similarly situated, 
and good, and that the conduct of the Ningpo would have the crowd “ move on.” Knowing that 
dames has not been booked with the design of re- sooner or later submission was inevitable our hero 
presenting the fair celestials in an unhonorable unbelted himself and got at his cash, which he 
Tight In one point of view only are they to be doled out tothe besiegers, who had now become 
considered unendurable ; that isasscolds,inwhich very orderly filing up and off again before him, 
capacity it must be admitted that they are with- he, protesting that he was being ruined, they, 
out compeers. Their power of vituperation is swearing that he was nothing short of a “ teai shin 
marvellous; for the slightest provocations they pusak" or god of wealth. 

will set their harsh, shrill voices atthe highest pitch, On the following day our strong minded women, 
and scream out abuse, in relation to the past, pre- instead of moving about in separate parties, ali 
sent and future state ofgxistence, merely stopping united to make an < it on the domiciles of 
to take breath, until their antagonist,—ifa man certain well known caj ts, but as they could 
quits the ficld or if a woman, until both sink not keep their own secrets, Mr, Sung heard of 
from sheer exhaustion, The least to be feared are their intention and barricaded his gate, and so et- 


those who rate their victims with such ungo- 
vernable fury as to distend the veins of the head 
bringing on a cerebral congestion, which being 
necessarily of short duration, can be borne with, 
the climax consisting simply of violent contortions 
on the ground, with Vcking, scratching and 
tearing of the hair, bringing on both the cure and 
the punishment of the fit of passion. It is 
shrews who start deliberately with their gross 


if 


noisy abuse, who try the patience of all who can- 
not escape the sound, as there is no predict- 
ing when they will wind up. I do confess that I 


have been so affected by the 
as to wish their lingual, i 
member had been bound in chil 
manner Chinese females exercise as much 
ence on the course of events, social and 
as their perhaps more amiable sisters who 


i 
fs 
Hu 
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fectaally, that an extemporaneous battering ram 
brought to bear against it made no material im- 

Foiled at the gate, the beleaguering 
fare and feminine, succeeded in effect- 


po Ban 
more than a cent to each women and some- 


worship’s intervention. 
Mr. L. and the ate were alarmed at the 
numbers and determination of the mob, and the 
latter were somewhat awed by finding 

in the presence of the “ father of the city."’ Hence 


’ 
] 
% 
* 
‘ 


ee 


. 
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both parties soon came tu a good understanding 
the magistrate presiding at the distribution of cash, 
which was on rather a larger scale, thanat Mr. 
Snoine His x sacehle Lie pnt i ae crowd 
, before distingui rw spirit, 
ee mischievous pranks, and restless effrontery, 
Was quite conspicuous,—a Topsy, in fact, only of 
the sex, and having a ‘izable origin. 
ails rigin, was sent for and when brought up to 
the mayis turned out to be a man who re- 
joiced in the ity of wearing a wooden button, 
and as he had charge of a hundred men in the 
imperial army, shall be styled a centurion, 

. centurion was very contumicious, and de- 
nied the authority of the court to interrogate him, 
whereupon to make him reasonable the magistrate 
had him tamed over and treated to twenty blows, 
administered in the same fashion, as is common 
in well regulated families to unruly urchins. This 
was done in the open court of the Yamun, before 
a great concourse of spectators, amongst whom 
were many soldiers. After his birching—bam- 
hooing they yt Ae China, the centurion was 
brought before hit worship hand and foot mai 
cled like a common culprit. This indignity to 
one of their corps, so excited the soldiers that they 
made a rush at the stand where ‘Twan the magis- 
trate sat, threatening him with violence; where- 
upon the latter took off his cap a ith great 
dignity placed it on the table. The civilians present 
now found it was time to interfere, for by that 
significant act ‘Twin, intimated that he gave up his 
authority; they held back the soldiers who were 
themselves not a little startled at the cool deter- 
mination of the magistrate, and quiet was restor- 
‘ed. Major Twn appears to have farther 
than was allowuble, towards one of the military, 
who claim trial by their officers, but he is a po- 
pular, and at the present time indispensable man 
for Ningpo, and on the next day, all the civil and 
military officers with most people of note, united 
in requesting him to overlook the matter, and to 
continue in office, which he consented to do. 

To return to the jadies from whom this oriental 
Topsy diverted us, but not to be tedious, it will 
suffice to say that every day several of the weal- 
thy were visi through smashed doors or per- 
forated walls as above described, unless they 
promptly came out and distributed money. The 
evil became so great that at the request of the 
respectable portion of the community, the officers 
were induced to take steps for its suppression, 
As it wax a matter of no ordinary magnitude with 
which they were called to grapple, the extraor- 
dinary precaution was taken, of making the eflort 
a joint one, of the civil and military officers, and 
accordingly, the commander-in-chief of the forces 
in the province, the prefect and the district m 
trate conjointly issued the following * most im- 
portant commands’? for the dismay of these fe- 
male insurgents, — 

_ The assembling of riotous beggars is directly 
contrary to the laws of the land, yet we have late- 
ly heard that low rant women and children 
are collecting in mobs and creating disturbances ; 


and having been petitioned in relation thereto by 
various householders, who state that no day pas- 
ses without the occurrence of outrage, and having 
received commands from superior "officers in re- 
lation to these proceedings, we unitedly make ar- 


and soldiers shall be sent for your appre! 


tangements for their immediate repression, And, 
as at Suchau and at Hang-chau, the disorderly 
have been beheaded or strangled, in order to pre- 
serve the integrity of the law, we must in like 
manner comply with the imperial behests in pre- 
serving the peace of this place; but how can we 
the parents of the people endure the idea of kill- 
ing you off, without first affording you preventive 
instruction, On this dcchunt we enrnestly issue 
these admonitions, requiring you to follow your 
callings assiduously, to avoid being involved in 
the meshes of the law. If after the date of this 
peceaatiees you are “found tranagressing the 

ws, the constables shall give immediate informa- 
tion thereof to the officers, when both police-men, 


ion. 
If soldiers or police-men, secretly connive at 
these low proceedings, and it becomes known to 
us, besides being dismissed from employment, 
they shall be condignly punished according to the 
gravity of their offences. ‘Tremblingly obey. A 
special proclamation.” 

At the investigation of their other halves, the 
women braved these threats, roaming the streets 
in large parties besieging the houses of the rich 
with irresistible clamor; neither police-men nor 
Idiers presuming to thwart them; from dread- 
ine their moral intlaence and vocal powers. Had 

je authorities been able to devise a plan for un- 
shoeing this crippled mob, it would have been 
thereby instautly thrown dors de combat, for not 
one of them could walk, or even stand alone, if 
unshod. ‘The deformity occasioned by bind 
the feet. is corrected by a peculiar form of 
shoe, otherwise these unfortunate * vic 
cruel and disgusti tom would be perpetually 
doomed either to a recumbent or to a sitting 

ure, 

Military and magisterial menace, having failed 
to crush the growing insolence of the obstreperous 
‘Sex, arrangements were soon made for complyi 
with their demands in a regular manner, by 


. tributing rice, to each family according w the 


number of mouths in it, amounting to about two 
thirds of what was necessary for comfortable sub- 
sistence. To meet the expenses, of this succor, 
which is to erntinue until harvest-time, an asseas- 
ment w the wealthy; thus “the peo- 
ple were tranguilized ang the city resumed for a 
Season its usual quict. 

A sam amounting to more than seventy thon- 
sind dollars was drawn from wealthy citizens to 
purchase rice for gratuituous distribution amongst 
the poor, from half a dozen temples, the manage- 
ment of the whole being entrusted to a subordi- 
nate officer connected with the Chehien’s Yamun. 
Besides ali the needy, there came also vast num- 
bers of idlers who required no such assistance, and 
wi time was of much greater value than the 
Sa ahora them, merely as a holiday amuse- 
ment. The excitement and disorder which began 
to attend this system of affording gelief was only 
less obnoxions than the riots, and’ were daily in- 
creasing in danger ; a calamity suddenly compelled 
the adoption of another plan. 

At the Tauist temple within a few steps of my 
residence, an immense crowd of women and chil- 
dren, aged and disabled men were for a long time 
pressing for admittance, when the doors were sud- 
denly opened, and as the multitude was impetuous- 


ly pressing into the court many were thrown down 
ind trampled under foot by those who followed. 
After mach confusion the dead and dying were ex- 
tricated and placed in different parts of the temple, 
messengers were despatched to call the snaglaceats, 
and myself to the scene of misery, found 
between thirty or forty persons of all ages from 
the dead infant at the breast ofits dead mother, 
to aged men and women, each surrounded by a 
eroup of friends whose frantic grief rent the air, 
On applying strong ammonia, end the other re- 
meiies to those in whom there remained a spark 
of life, I had the gratification, of seeing ten or 
more revive from their asphyxy. Others donbt- 
less would have been restored but for the excite- 
ment which followed the resuscitation of the first 
two or three to whom remedies were administered ; 
it was believed the cold water and the mysterious 
stimulant had restored the dead to life and no as- 
surance to the contrary would appease the im- 
portunities of the bereaved friends; whose at- 
tempts forcibly to drag me in different directions, 
oveasioned the loss of much time. Some took 
niguthfals of the diluted liquor and spurted it into 
the nostrils and between the lips of their dead 
friends. When mayor Twau came, the excited 
crowd vented their anger in bitter imprecations 
against his subordinates, to whose mismanagement 
the casualty was owing ; his worship evaded some 
of the clamors by acting as bottle-holder and 
showing a desire to assist in the administration 
of medicines, 

To his utter conternation, Twin was summoned 
to the seat of a similar disaster in the suburbs of 
the West gate, I soon followed him, but the ac- 
cidents which had occurred there were all of a 
trivial description =, 

An hour later, near the close of the day Da 
business in the neighborhood of the mi 
found the streets crowded with excited people, 
many of whom were hastily directing their steps 
to the residence of the unfortanate officer whom 
the populace adjudged guilty of causing the catas- 
, aid on hearing that my patients had been 
conveyed in the vant of the procession I followed, 
professionally, My way was soon impeded by 
the dense masses which thronged every avenue, 
but every one made way as it was given out, that 
1 briug the dead’ to life. The object of popular 
fury occupied part ofa group of tenements which 
surrounded a large court; under the porticoes of 
which and also at the eutrance were arranged on 
doors torn from thetemple, above twenty corpses, 
and several persons who had been pene ee 
In the centre of the court the mob was 
in demolishing everything brought out of the 
house for that purpose. Household utensils and 
furniture of every kind were stashed to minute 
fragments. Clothing of every description shared 
the same fate; a dozen men might be seen Palling 
a silk gown or coverlet in opposite directions 
redneed to shreds, whieh in some cases were after- 
wards thrown over the dead. Books and crockery,cu- 
liuary utensils and those parts of the house capable 
of being injured were rendered alt useless, 
5 I thieves who attempted to pick up a stray 
were beaten with great fury; one poor fel- 
s making off with a portable earthen fur- 
, an would uot have been molested, but un- 
fortunately hestusnbled over a corpse, when he was 


knocked down and the furnace broken on his h ips 
Happily the officer escaped before the rioters ar- 

ived, or his life would have been taken, a specta- 
tor who had endeavoured to have something spar- 


ed was as a friend of the object of their 
hate and would have been killed but for the inter- 
Mery tebe s haat tesaichedanghty tied 
After the em) 
police-men to disperse the y pre- 
venting admission into the house of new comers 
and as ni) Le a Netanya sree Celt 
quiet. of the 


poorwith rice. A 
a sum to the priests of the temple ting 
a service of three days duration for the repose of 
the souls, of those who were there trampled to 
death. An indemnity from the same fund was also 
parody moan Seer ths syrah edd 
destroyed emi prevent the recurrence o 
future pobre ae kind, the barn 
of allowii poor ies to 
rice, instead of sieising Wh re the attendance 
of every mouth which was to be'telieved. 

Not after this Sil elie alin lg 
harassed by a hoax played off upon certain vil- 
lagers; several tens of thousands of whom came 
to town under the idea that ce pp tec 
promised to distribute a thousan every 
applicant. To save the city from such visitors 


hip had a meeting and with them 
cate pret Paine on thea sia) 
of the city, surrout ice-men, 
soldiers. He had the to pacify the dis- 


appointed crowd, but they were not dispersed 
until two men and one woman were 0 

for their icuous al . Justice to 
theiChioses' red that it should be stated in 
that 


: freq subj 
to rt gratia this country than in some others, 
which of a higher civilization. The flagella- 
tion which the three culprits received was not so 
severe as to prevent them following the sedan of 
the magistrate until he reached his office, where 
they made such a clamor as to induce him to ap- 
is fpeigha panacea, for their relief. A few 

lars at once put an end to this difficulty. » 
Another hoax of Fedor, was eae 

latel i areport that missionaries 
varies ch Hebe ht it was only partial- 
ly successful, the applicants not being numerous 

to form a 


of the officers 
ee ae 
‘set at defiance, whilst they and the wealthy 
are left to the mercy of a mob, and the class of 
destitute and desperate persons is so 


ire, 
That disorderly body, the Dagger (small sword } 
Society, with the naslatsine’ of local desperados 
pillaged the rich at Yung-ngan (south part of 


the rising in Foh-kien this, is wholly in 


‘traordinary scarcity readily support themselves; 


from the ant 
necessary | 


Fub-kien) putting many people to death. Hap- 
pily the residents managed to secure the co-opera~ 
tion of some Jorcha men, and thus got rid of their 
enemies. A short time after this, the Dagger 
sect united with the lorcha-men, and suddenly the 
united force entered the city of Chang-chéu (pre- 
fectural city of Amoy) killed the attendants atthe 
public offices, deposed the authorities, prevented 
them holding any communication with their su- 
periors.’ Since then we have heard nothing, ex- 
cept the rumor which may be true or not that 
fifteen hundred soldiers are to be sent in a few 
days to put a stop to the offuir. A few days later 
Amoy fell into the hands of these insurgents who 
are styled Roman Catholics by the people, which 
maine has been applied to them perhaps on ac- 
count of the part which Portuguese are alleged to” 
have taken in the matter, The receipt of this in 
telligence at Ningpo caused an astonishing rise in 
the price of sugar. About the same time the ge- 
neral-in-command at Ningpo was informed that 
Chang-sha@ in Hunan was captured by a hundred 
thousand insurgents, wearing white turbans flercer 
and more dangerous than the Kwang-si men who 
had evacuated that place a few months ago, Like 

dependent 
of that, which for distinction's sake may be deno- 
minated the Christian movements In this men- 
ner,that is by simultancous or successiveoutbreaks, 
former dynasties have been overthrown; without 
such signs of ral discontent, the reign of the 
Mauchus could not be considered in any imminent 
peril, notwithstanding the great successes of the 
patriot army. 2 


. 
Forced contributions: Mendicity: Punishment by 
banishing. 


When property and order were jeoparded at 
Ningpo the neighboring city of Chinhai was visited 
by more than a thousand villagers demanding relief. 
from a rich family, which was accoried through 
the magistrate at the temple of the tutelary god. 
Here as at Ningpo, the mobs consisted of laborers, 
and their families, who, except in seasons of ex- 


but who, when dearth prevails, possess an admitted 
claim for subsistence from the wealthy, On these 
occasions they were not impelled by want to 
acts of insubordination, but were actuated merely, 
by the general spirit of anarchy now abroad in 
land: At Tz’-ki also, crowds of poor, chiefly wo- 
men and children, compelled men of property to ad- 
minister reliefthrongh the local officers; and very 
few cities Cala the forced poor tax excitement, 
Before proceeding further with this hasty narrative 
of passing history, some remarks will be in place 
respecting mendicity and the provisions made in 
China, or at least in this part of the empire, for 
the relief of the poor, Clanship with all its evils 
prevails in an eminent degree, but it has this com- 
yensatory advantage, it tends to mitigate penury, 
end to render begging less common than it other- 
wise would be. 

In the suburbs of each city are a few miserable 
sheds erected by government, to afford shelter for 
‘the bouseless poor, in which her ledges receiving 
about half the quantity of 

existence. Several 


ed with a garment by a benevolent society; the 
balance requisite for their support is procured by 
begging from shop to shop in the principal streets. 
Custom allows the inmates of the poor-house to 
sally out in large parties twice a month, and also 
on certain pay-days, to make their collections 
from shopkeepers. It is distressing to behold 
these wretched creatures groping their way through 
the streets. On the shoulder of some miserable 
cripple, himself perhaps nearly blind, may be 
seen resting the right hand of a sightless com- 
panion, whose shoulder supports the hand of 
another; thus a file is formed, which moves slowly 
from one slop-door to another, receiving alms, 
which none dare withhold for the disturbance 
which would be created by a refusal to give each 
the customary amount, viz. the fifteenth part of a 
cent, could not be allayed but at much cost and 
trouble. ‘To avoid every nuisance of the kind, 
all the large establishments, compound with the 
head-beggarman, by paying him a certain sum 
annually or quarterly, a portion of which he dis- 
tributes among his constituents, and for which he 
protects his patrons from the annoyance of all the 
regular mendicants, His name, or style placed ina 
conspicuous part of a shop, office, or counting room, 
keeps the doors free from all such intruders; ov 
if any present themselves, this funetionary who is 
to be found from morning to night at a well known 
tea-tavern, is sent for, and who cudgels the of- 
fenders ou the spot without ceremony, and with 
no pity. The distinction of head-beggarman is 
usually conferred by the paupers on some criminal, 
whose punishment consisted in wearing for seve- 
ral years a small wooden collar, and who enjoyed 
the privilege of being at large, and of begging. 
Besides the visits of the regular beggars, shop- 
keepers are exposed to calls from several classes 
of tramps whose importunities nowe can resist. 
First there is the Priestly Mendicant, consecrated 
like their brethren of another continent to poverty 
and dirt, With a placard fastened to their backs 
advertising their wants, and a subscription-book 
in their hands they stand at the counter tinkling 
bells and counting their rosaries until something is 
given, Next is the Orphean tribe whose clat- 
‘tering instruments, and whining falsetto are hor- 
rifying to all who have any pretensions to nervous 
sensibility. Then come the Jugglers, thrusting 
knives into their nostrils, eyes or mouth, poising 
weights, tossing balls, or setting a monkey at some 
engaging trick. A lower class besmear themselves 


_ with mud and paint, or cut and prick their flesh, 


exhibiting much ingenuity in devising modes of at- 
tracting attention and being followed by gaping 
crowds of idlers who prevent ingress or egress to and 
from the shop, the master dismisses them as soon 
as possible, with the customary fee, nominally the 
fifteenth of a cent, but as the worst coin is set 
aside for such customers, the amount is conside- 
rably less. Lastly and_most to be feared are eri- 
minals banished from distant provinces, who are 
allowed to make semi-monthly applications to 
shopkeepers for aid. ‘Lhe men are always rude and 
violent, demanding not begging support. Gene- 
rally speaking however, it is only those who h 
recently arrived, who avail themselves of the pri- 
vilege of levying a tax on the citizens,—nearly all 
soon find employment and cases ave common 
where they acquire property and marry in their 


exile. Notwithstanding the objectionable feature 
in this mode of punishment which allows the ban- 
ished criminal to beg, the system works admira- 
bly being preventive and reformatory. 


Charges against the Manchus: A Prince of the 

Ming: Miraculous indications: Victory 

ble: Hien-fung gets notice to quit—with a pen- 

sion: Miracles at Second-hand: Are there Two 

Parties contending for the empire? Legitimist 

proclamation: Scandal: Menace. 

Resuming our narrative let us turn to the seat 
of war. It will be remembered that the Imperial 
 Saperereay| general Hiang-yung, threatened to 
let loose on the insurgents all those outside bar- 
barians who would sell themselves for that loyal 
purpose, which with many other statements to the 
like effect, previously addressed them by the im- 
perialists have, excited, as might have been ex- 

cted, the ire ofthe patriots against all foreigners. 
ence the hint, we have already translated, to the 
effect that the laisser faire policy, should be adopt- 
ed by foreigners ; and hence, also, the discourteous 
allusion to the English in the following philippic 
from the Chinese camp, issued by general Wang, 
before the capture of Nanking. itis addressed 
to the emperor Hien-fung, whom it styles chief of 
a clan. 

“An Indictment arraigning you, the head of 
the Bannermen in China. Formerly, when your 
clan, was harassed by civil feuds, and being at 
that time our vassals, you experienced favors 
from our upright ministers, and our sacred lord, 
trusting in your sincerity, bestowed upon all, of you 
names and surnames, also.giving you horses and 
cattle, and conferring office and emoluments upon 
you. From generation to generation your tribe 
was assiduously obedient ;—all these things have 
been recorded in treaties. How is it then, that 
your clan stealthily rebelled, setting aside your 
fealty, on the opportunity afforded by general 
WG? [It was at the request of this officer that 
the Manchus entered the country, to aid in re- 
pressing a civil commotion.) It was by profess- 
ing the devotion of a Tsing-peh [770 B.C.] whilst 
demon-like you imitated the conduct of the u#ur- 
per Tsd-wang [676 B.C.) 

A sacred Gynasty of sixteen divine descendants, 
was subverted in a-day—aftera good government of 
three hundred years ;—since which time all loyal 
and courageous men gnash their teeth, and smite 
their breasts anxiously desiring to see our wicked 
enemies cut off, In consequence of yourhaving, after 
killing some faithful ministers, spared the people, 
your ruie was submitted to, but your two hundred 
years of extortions have made you wealthy, and 
you disregard the people. Men of talent, fully 
competent to hold office, are discarded because they 
are Chinese: officers who have been convicted of 
capital crimes, are spared because they are Man- 
chus. The Chinese are treated in that manner 
and the Manchus in this; are not men’s hearts 
crushed thereby? Some say that Hien-fung is a 
good ruler because he dismissed Muah-chang-ah 
and employed Suy-chang-ah. Now, Muh-chang- 
ah was not degraded because of bis unfitness as a 
minister, but only because he would not comply 
with your wishes, and Suy-chang-ah was employ- 
ed not on account of his worth bat because of the 


subserviency of his will to yours. How can you 


-witnessed it with delight and wonder. 


be styled a good ruler, without making the world 
and laugh in their sleeves. : 
seventh descendant of our ei fee 


energy. He is constant); revenge und, 

in concert with his ar ottareaiag to 
the state, while el rei weep for the 
and have swords and spears, 


pitious omens, the bird of felicitous omen appear- 
ed, and the yellow river became pellucid. ‘Then 
again, when worshipping in the ancestral temple, 
a pu vapor rose from the haze, hanging over 
head like a canopy, into which the prayers axcend- 
ed; [or the stove of the paper which was burnt, 
and on which they were writteu.] Many eyes 
From the 
Yanrtg-tsz, there i several myriads of branches 
of the plum tree, for the erection of « palace are 
not these celestial indications? There are those 
whose anderstandings are but as the glimmering of 
the firefly, who say that we can never sueceed in 
overturning r long established empire; wot 
considering hat after Wang-mang destroyed the 
Han, Kwang-wei rose and restored it: [25 A.D.] 
and that after the Eastern Han was overthrown, 
by the usurper Tsan-pei, Chaulib, established the 
After Han, and that su¥sequently when the Tsin 
fell, the Eastern Tsin rose [317], and, finally that 
when the Tartars cut off the Sung dynasty, Kan- 
tsung [1127] founded the Southern Sung! ‘These 
things cannot be effaced from men's winds, and 
now, loyalty is by no means extinguished, although 
months and years have rolled by, for all are ex- 
pecting the restoration of the throne to its right- 
ful owner. : 

It now behoves us to embrace this propitious 
opportunity by sending our troops northward to 
punish you and to revenge the wrongs of our an- 
cestors. Do not rely npon your puny power, lest 
like the insect you be crushed under the chariot 
wheels of our great army. What availed your 
special orders toSuy Chang-ho to guard Hu-peb ? 
How cau your dronish drowsy soldiers, who are 
unable t6 cope with the English barbarians have 
the temerity to resist the march of the celes- 
tial army? The barbariau wots ships alone 
are able to paral, our energies. It ix quite un- 

iawn te issue of the conflict to know 
who shall be victorious, our past engagements 
clearly indicate the result of all future battles. 
oa teon that LfSing-yuen and Chau Tien-choh 
led troops into Kwang-si to no purpose, that at 
Kai-chau they were surprised, and that only a shred 
returned, and that but for the special instructions 
of our , who wished to spare the 
Chinese, 


e whole force would have been killed! 
our grand army will soon descend and make short 
work of that utterly contemptible 2 ear me 
Hiang-yung who is proposing to lead troops from 
Sz-chuen, Shen-si and Kiang-su, and who is ex- 
posing us to the tiger menace of English bar- 
barian soldiers, and lorchas; we shall expel him 


eee ee 


ew - 


and them at a stroke. Proceeding thence to Foh- 
kien that province and Chih-kiang shall be rolled 
up asa mat, thus, South of the Yang-tsz being 
subdued, we shall march to the north and sacri- 
fice in our ancestral halls. It behoves all your 
officers to understand the times, and if they have 
any regard for their chief to exhort you to abdicate. 
And as our government made provision for Shun- 
tsung, [the last emperor of the Mongol moe} 
bestowing a principality upon him, so you shal 
in like manner he provided for. If however, you 
covet more than this, and still desire to retain our 
patrimony you will err egregiously. Consider 
this at once. Give it your prompt attention, 

_ Judging from the literary productions of the 
insurgents, it would appear, either that there are 
very few educated wen in their ranks, or, that 
they are seldom consulted, when public documents 
are drawn up, as these are so frequently defective 
in style, and faulty in argument. The foregoing 
also exhibits great poverty of invention, for all 
supernatural wonders recorded above as attending 
the vorthern march of the candidate for imperial 
honors, are stated to have occurred at Nanking in 
1645, when progenitor, Fuh-wang made an 
ineffectual attempt to preserve the empire. 

It is remarkable, that since the fall of Nanking 
no proclamations have CRT in which he name 
of -teh occurs, or which allude to any = 
dant of the late imperial family. Instances are 
not wanting in Chinese history, of the rise of pre- 
tenders laying claim to the empire, as descendants 
of a subverted dynasty and it has been stated on 
the best authority that the party in ion of 
the cities of Nanking and Ching-kiang, stoutly 
deny the existence of such a le Tien-teh, 
absurdly acding that he was an invention of for- 
eigners. It is not improbable that this alleged 
descendant of the Cha family, is merely a politi- 
eal Mrs. Harris ingeniously thrust forward to 

the vacillating amongst the literati, 
t there is no reliable evidence that such 
an artifice has been adopted by the patriots, De- 
scent from a i family is not sup- 
posed to confer any peculiar claims, it is not legi- 
timacy but heaven or which decides which 
house shall govern the empire: numerous descen- 
dants of the Ming emperors are to be found 
seattered in many p: f the empire, some re- 
siding in this cy bas it is not supposed that theif 
Pedigree in itself can ever confer any peculiar 
privilege. There was therefore no great induce- 
ment for the insurgents to carry on such a system 
of deception in this respect as has been atiefbated 
to them. Various circumstances concur in indi- 
cating the existence of two parties among the 
Kwang-si insurgents, differing in origin, aud eb- 
jects and having different chiefs. lass of 
proclamations calls Bpoe the nation to 
sion to a scion of the Ming dyn’ 
ised led Tien-teh, and “ 
wang-ti, august em) (A stratagem, 81 
it to be one shiek be far misled the ue 


as to cause them to describe him in 
n Precip rerares ee his be 
proclamations is charac- 

iolatroxs or atheintic 


a scion of the Ming dynasty, styled sometimes 
Tien-teh and at others the august i or emperor, 
in the latter, the term ¢/ is discarded ax blasphe- 
mous when applied to a creature, while the peo- 
oa are urged to render allegiance to the celestial 

ing or prince Hung ‘T'siu-ts'iuen. Lf these pro- 
clamations differing so widely, have not « com- 
mon origin, there must be two parties in the field, 
which for the sake of distinction may be designat- 
ed respectively as Legitimist and Christian. 

To enable the reader to compare the two classes 
of proclamations, we translate the latest com- 
munication purporting to have been issued by the 
supposed legitimist party, at Nanking; and an ad- 
dress, published two days later, at the sane, by 
the Christian party. 

"The first possesses additional interest as it comes 
from the legitimist chief himself, under date of 
Mareb 19th, 1853. 

“My ancestor Hang-wi swept the hordes of 
Mongolian barbarians clean away and réestablish~ 
ed the empire, which his dynasty firmly preserved 
for three hundred years, bequeathing to billions of 
men abundant happiness. That period can only 
be compared to the reigns of Yau, Shun and 
Yu. Unfortunately under our emperor Wai-tsung 
oe of the Min, i ferocious robbers obtained 

ascendancy, es je traitors occasioned anarchy 
and opened the way by which your ancestor was 
enabled, taking advantage of our difficulties to 
usurp the throne. You crushed the imperial house, 
killed above a thousand faithful officers and caused 
myriads of adherents to commit suicide, It was 
a time, so to speak, when the heavens fell, the 
earth was riven, the sea exhausted and the moun- 
tains crumbled! Oh! ye obstinate Tartar brigands, 
we must have the revenge of not living under the 
same sky with you! © You have for two hundred 
years darkened oursun and moon, by your barbarian 
changes; and for five or six generations we have ex- 
perienced your insults, which areas intolerable us 
the fetor of monkeys. Your domestic crimes, the 
murder of an elder-brother, and of an uncle, and 
the incestuous intercourse with sisters and aunts 
show you to be like dogs and swine. To what 
pa is it that our scholars study, when you 
sell offices and titles? You increase our taxes 
and call for contributions so as to exhaust the 
blood and marrow of our people, Distinctions 
are made in the laws between Manchus and Chi- 
nese, by your covetous officers, and their base 
myrmidons; it is as if the sword had desolated the 
land. The estimable scholars and worthy peo- 
ple of the empire, have alike suffered, and gnash 
their teeth, while harboring bitter revenge. Your 
misgovernment causes droughts and famines from 
year to year, the produce of the land is deteroriat- 
ing, so as to be unfit for sustajning life. Mean- 
while those ii high places continue their corrupt 
and avaricious practices, unmindful of the people, 


_ and without the fear of Heaven! 


My ministers and officers having been eye-wit- 
nesses of these outrages have confided in me, the 
seventh descendant of Hun; wang of the great 
Ming dynasty, as emperor. Heaven decrees, and 
men desire, that I should, first avenge my anc 
tor’s wrongs, and next, those of the whole black- 
race. My literary officers are as abundant 
4s rain, avd my generals as clouds for number, 
who with my righteous and benevolent army give 


indie 


ions of revoyating times. Deformities shall 
be eradicated, and the people drawn out of the 
mire, When, with whetttd weapons the Tartars are” has 
pursued to thelr dens and nests, The sun if dark- 
ened by the number of streamers and banners 
unfurled by the grand army; the river is covered 
with its vessels, and its leaders vie with each 
other in pressing forward by land and’water, ‘The 
Yellow river shall form no impediment to our 
march, it ean be bridged with our horse-whips; 
everything will fly before as, as leaves driven by 
the wind, or as if shivered like a thunderbolt. 

But Jet not the farmer or laborer take alarm, 
the severe discipline allows of no dam: fe being 
done fo th ple. From the first I was hailed by 
who came out to meet, having been 

etching out their necks and straining their 
eyes, in hopes of seeing me advance to Peking. 
Next autumn, after having tranquilized the South, 
I shall proceed to the punishment of the ernel ia 
pressors at the Capital, Their heads shall 
taken offfito illustrate the vow of not having the 
same sky with them; their hearts shall be cut out, 
the marrow of their bones shall be sucked, we 
shall eat their flesh find sleep in their skins. 

When the Manchus are thus exterminated and 
the government is restored to the Chinese, there 
will be great peace and the heavens again become 
visible. Our scholars and people will ‘be faithful 
and exempt from sorrow, and with united hearts 
cultivate betevolence and enjoy happiness.’’— 
** Respect this." 


Poetry: Christian proclamation: Philological infee S°Vets those who offend stall Ueilost, > 


renves : Historial excerpta: Grievances : Satire. 


Appended. to this imperial declaration are the 
following: verses t= 
“A manifesto to make the people tranquil and happy: 
Let none be alarmed or dixheartened. 
T seek only to restore the great Ming dynasty, 
To overthrow the existing Tartar usurpation, 
Of avari¢lons officers and base emissaries, none are to . 
But the people of the cities [he spared; 
Need not run to the East, nor fly to the Weat; 
For only chosen aud Virtuous troops shall approach. 
‘They will by no means give the least offence ; 
Moreover, the graves of our ancestors are in your ¢ity, 
All of you are connected with our troops; i 
Only guard yourselves against local marauders, 
And avold enlisting against us, 
Aithongh there were a hundred myriad Manchus, | 
An instant will suffice to reduce them to dust. 
At Wang-chau and at Han-yang, the inhabitants were 
Because they were found tn arms againstus. (killed, 
When the empire becomes re-established, 
Spears and javelins will not be needed 5 
‘Thete few sentences are a caution ; 
Let those cities, obey and oppose not,” i” 
Compare with the foregoing, the following, from 


officers who aré said to be brothers-in-law to Hang’: 
‘Tsia-tsiven :— ° 


the records of every country under heaven.” Tra- 
clo tales tone erecions may be s¢en that He 
manifested righteous anger against ~~ 
the which you etre are not-yet aware, | 
‘The first instance of great displeasure, was when + 
He cansed rain to fall forty days payee: a great ©” 
flood: “The next, was when He descended as 
rescue the Israelites from Egypt, and, afterwards, © 
He sent the Saviour peste tt tetied Jord Jesus, wd 
to be born in Judea, and to suffer in atoning for — 
sae nei 1 ga ‘ aan & eeere teat 
“ Again, in 18: pihdigrest od became angry 
with rie world, and sent an angel to bear our’ 
celestial prince up to Heaven, whom he appointed + 
to be lord and saviour of men, commissioning him | 
to destroy demons and to givepeace, © 
“ Also in April 1848, great God compas- 
sionated the world, (which being seduced by de- |” 
mons, was in danger of destrfction,) and desceud- > 
ed; and in the month of October, the Saviour of ~ 
the world, the lord Jesus descended, on which” 
pecasion many thiracles were brought, anda a pan 
of dévils exterminated, PRIA 
“Moreover, it is stated that ‘the t God i is) 
now incensed with the world, for wo ey ae val 
col 
people, per any ye yet = 


praved gods, for its lusts, and 
to the heavenly laws, O! 
unawakened! How great ee “your happiness in’ _ 
heing spared to this day, to behold the glorys. 
of the great God! How great’is the happiness 
in having such peace in your day! © Awaken!” 
Awaken! ‘Those who obey heaven shall be pre- —~ 
iat aie 
“That im dune Hien-fung, original: 
Tartar apa the trae and Se mu 
false; ins heinously against the great God, so 
‘that heaven will not spare him, and it is reason< 
able that he should be destroyed...» vale 
“Alas! ye militia-men, not knowing the root — 
of the tree, nor the source of the fountain, you ~ 
have, disgraced yourselves for a mite of paitry ~ 
gain; by serving the enemy, you have -become  ~ 
enveloped in the serpent’s coils ; cpa ed She wis 
tude, you oppose your chief. © Tt appears that you — 
belonyed to the ‘Trinity corps; why is it yor do — 
not remember having smeared your mouths with ~ 
blood at Hung-mung, ‘swearing to be uuiited in 


heart and nikengthy for exterminating the Tsing 
in nasty ! 


Never before, has such a thing eae 
rd of, as that of sworn brethren laying Bogan 
‘We te general srouly bose slots 

“We the ge 

and students, the heroic and “patriotic of each — 
province, will unani Pelee i apoeerrs ne 


"rising, and resolve on the utter destraetion of 


~Manchus. Ponder on” Lene tere true lord 
Me te Hees yay he nee ‘im rote 
‘structions areteilareined! t9” 


a = 


More ddcuments of the same general character 

as the above might be given, but the public has 

already become sofficiently familiar with this 

strange blending of politics and religion, of truth 
and error. 

As the success of this party is somewhat 
bable, one effect of its obtaining power will perhaps 
contribute to the settlement of the vexed question 
concerning the pres designation of the Most 

a High in Chinese. ese Kwang-si men hold, 

4 do native Christians generally, that the Shan; 

; of the classics is the one true God, and if Chris- 
tianity should become the religion of the govern- 
ment, the worship of Shang-ti would be recom- 
mended to all its subjects. In which event, an 
attempt on the part of foreigners to impose Tien- 
chu, Shin or any other term, as a inguishi 
appellative, could only be considered as factious 
and schismatic in the extreme. But the publica- 
tions of this 
that Shin, 


volume by ti, they on the contrary afford 
all the authorit, t could be desired, for the em- 
ployment of Shin in such cases, This however is 
a suéstion which pertains to philological divinity, 
and is altogether beyond our depth. 

: We select for translation one more proclamation 
: from those issued by, or in the name of partisans 
of the Ming dynasty of a date somewhat earlier 
than the foregoing. It professes to come from 
eral Sung minister of war, and confide: 
iser of the August é, or emperor who besi 
hurling invective at bis antagonists, recounts some 
court, scandal new and old: — 

“The canon of Shun treats of the suppression 
and punishment of miauites, and the Spring and 
: Autumn Classic [of Confucius] lauds the Chau 
dynasty for curbing unruly barbarians: thé Tar- 
tars, by opposing ancient dynasties, have incurred 
the hatred of all succeeding generations, and the 
Mongolians. for destroying the Sung dy: are 
to the present day held in utter detestatio jal 


as one hundred cash the pound; which shows 
them to be more detestable than Yaug of the 
Shang dynasty [240 B.C.] By demanding a 
thousand cash in the payment of taxes, as an 
equivalent for a fon of rice, they show themselves 
to be more anxious to amass treasures than the ex- 
ecrable Chi Wangti [the progenitor of all such as 
burn books, sometime called the Napoleon of 
China.) 

In appointing illiterate men to office, what re- 
gard is had for the people, who toil all their days 
in acquiring knowledge? It is degrading to live, 
and at death how can we have the face to meet 
our noble ancestors under ground? How can we 
meet those devoted women in Hades, who suffered 
death rather than submit to foreign sway? In 
shaving our heads as clean as a melon, by the ex- 
ercise of their irresistible power, and in adjust- 
ing our hair like tails of animals they have wound- 
ed our hearts, By changing ofr caps and dresses, 
Wer treated us with no more ceremony than if we 
had been, cattle, forcing outlandish cuftoms on 
the Flowery Land! The interment of their bar- 
barian chiefs on the hills of the middle kingdom 
pollutes the imperial demesne, In selecting 
Chinese women for their harem, they disgrace our 
illustrious sages. Killing our soldiers and dis- 
tressing our people; impoverishing the country 
hy hoarding in Manchuria, draining us of every- 
thing by oppressive taxes,—in fine, their outrages 

enumerated, in his palace, the 

emperor heeds not the sufferings of the people, 

ding public affairs himself, he intrusts all 
contemptible eunuchs. 

Moreover, let the South Hill Satires be consult- 
ed, in which instruction was imparted respecting 
murder and incest in the palace of their ancestor, 
Shun-chi, and what a commen: for a new 
en 


And recently, a new prince ascended the throne, 
did he not despite remonstrance take a concubine, 
and within the period allotted to mourning have 
offspring? In wounding his parent thus, he 
has caused even children to abhor him. Conse- 
quently great droughts are frequent, calamities 


ly the Chinese are now rising tosubvertthe Tsing, are constantly occurring, robbers and thieves a- 
to chastise oppressors and to deliver the people. bound like swarms of wasps, violence prevails 
At the close of the Ming dynasty, when the everywhere and nothing goes on in the old course. 
middle kingdom was suffering from the ravages Men's hearts are changing and even the common 
of Li Tsz‘ching, general WG San-kweiunfortunate- people are looking about for a leader. Truly the 
ly.bowed in these barbarians; thus in driving out uncombed and shabby riffraff of the North shall 
tigers, he let in wolves, and for six, or seven ge- meet the fate of that royal monster Kih-kwei 
nerations the people have suffered in consequence. [1515 B. and of Chau-sin [1154] who though 
In ruling the empire for these two hu years misereant spared, (unlike the Manchus) their 
past, they have inflicted untold wrongs and inju- predecessors! Their years of prosperity, though 
ries on the empire; and, although there have long are fast drawing to a close; it is time to hunt 
never been wanting among us men of courage and them to their dens and gratify the reseutinent of 
ability yet hitherto we have been unable to effect .our ancestors. Cut off their shoots, eradicate 
a combination, hence these worthies have been them thoronghly, and make them give way to our 
profoundly distressed. Officers are appointed for illustrious and holy prince. 
ruling the people who with their base myrmidons _—_In the privacy of my study and in poverty, I 
haye done irreparable damage to the well dis) long harbored great indignation and contemplat- 
instead of devoting themselves to the punishment ed noble designs, my inactivity was unavoidable, 
ef the lawless. In bartering office, and selling but I practised the exercise of arms with diligence, 
titles, they have established a traffic, well pleasing trusting that at a future day I might be able to 
to the rich, but which renders ungatory the ap- lay hold of the universe and give it a turn. 
plication of “scholars. Manchu policemen And now, at last our sacred emperor, has with 
Feeg and in battle are the concurrence of heaven summoned a bene- 
are: volent and excellent army, wherewith to rescue 
s as high the people from misery and to pluck out noxious 


weeds. He calls upon scholars to take office, and 
upon the wealthy to lend their assistance, to re- 
verse the present, and to establish a wew order of 
things. Let the imperial behests be reverently 
received, and then we shall exemplify Kan-yan’s 
counsels to Asu, and illustrate the punishments 
of the sacred books of Confucius. Let us rush on 
to the extermination of the usurpers, and they 
will find us as irresistible as fire or flood, Abound- 
ing in mutual benevolence we shall all mount the 
wall of longevity, Peace and Peeeny shall pre- 
vail as in the days of Yau and Shun. I admonish 
you to yield prompt obedience. Punishments or 
rewards await your decision. Do not mistake. Do 
not disregard this.”” 

The South Hill Satires quoted above, is one of 
the curiosities of Chinese literature and stands 
conspicuous in the Index spe of the 
vicegerent of the pagan heaven. It was publish- 
ed soon after the Manchu conquest by a party of 
literary patriots at Suchan, whose joint poetic ef- 
fusions were directed against the immoralities al- 
leged to prevail in the new court. Bitter sar- 
casms, clothed in the best style of composition, 
were addressed against Nieh-ching-wang, uncle 
of the youthful monarch Sun-ehf, the virtual, re- 
gent of the empire, who, as well as the empress 
dowager, were charged with gross crimes. ur- 
ders also, in the imperial household were al- 
luded to in unmistakable terms. The volume in 
fine is a sort of album in which the best scholars 


suppressed till the reign of Kang-hi, and not 
without the loss of many lives, a large number 
the literati having been executed as writers or ac- 
complices, Copies are secretly written and pass- 
ed from hand to hand to the present, and in the 
event of the expulsion of the reigning family it 
will probably be again cut, printed and extensive- 
ly circulated. 

Our imperfect knowledge of the history of the 
insurrection, renders every authentic document 
relating to the subject of liar value and 
hence, notwithstanding the fragt , of the sub- 
joined report, we have translated it entire. It is 
the joint production of the imperial commissioner 
Seu (successor of Keying as minister of foreign 
affairs,) and Yih, governor of Canton; it is ad- 
dressed to the emperor; it serves to show the na~ 
ture of the information possessed by the court in 
the autumn of 1852. Soon after its receipt the 
unfortunate statesmen who composed it were de- 
graded, and imprisoned, their property confiscat- 
ed, and their relatives involved in the same igno- 
minious ruin.® 

“The ministers Seu Kwang-tsing and Yih 
Ming-sung, humbly memorialize and respectfully 
report respecting the destruction of the rebellious 
horde at Loting [a city in the west of Canton 
provinee; coterminous with Kwang-si], which, 
after a series of engagements lasting above ten 
days and nights, was entirely subdued; the forts 
being levelled, the leader captured and beheaded, 
and all the vagabonds either killed or made pri- 


exercised their powers of satire. It was ot te the adjacent parts, which 


These ministers have it is stated been condemned 


under the orders of the viceroy of Peking. 


> 
soners; whereby peace and quiet have been res- 
tored to the whole district. Respectfully inditing 
an account thereof, we despatch it with great 
Ley hoping the affair will gratify the sacred 
rt, 


Your minister Seu Lee Be humbly states 
that since August 10th 1851 when he was entrust- 
ed with the special control of that quarter, he has 
been at the district city of Sinf and in the prefec- 
tural Ce! Kau-chau, the robbers being at that 
time at -lien, additional ramparts were con- 
structed with many ditches and walls, uatil they 
were hemmed in and Your minister 


Yih Ming-sung on 18th of June of the roe: 
ved near the rebel camp at ing 
when further measures were devised and vigor- 


ously acted on, the details of the plans and opera- 
tions were at the time and are on record, 
The Loting cantonment was divided last year 
into two divisions, the western which extended to 
near the boundaries of Sinf was entrusted to the 
charge of the prefect elect of Peking, Chang-iah, 
and the intendant of Kau-lien Tsang Yuen-chun; 
while the eastern division was at Loting city, 
being under the command of the acting prefect of 
Shan-king, Kf King-nib, with orders to co-ope- 
rate in eo the western road. Ling, the 
original leader of this large gang belonged to this 
place, and was perfectly acquainted with the roads 
and lest he should worm himself through the east- 
ern road ample precautions were taken in Bier f 
were more easily 

arded. Both the roads were important, the 
tern more so than the eastern, ’ 
June 9th, your minister Seu, sent a despatch to 
Kau-chau for major-general Foh-hing requiring 
him to proceed to the main encampment, and to 
take command of both divisions, and to carry out 
efficiently all the minister's orders. On the 21st 
of that month the minister Yih was instructed to 
proceed to the western road, and in connection 
with Wa -siu prefect of Chih-li-chau, to 
arrange with all diligence for an onslaught on the 


ih ae 

the 23rd, Yih returned to Loting, having 
discovered that the implements of war and ammu-— 
nition were not all in readiness, and also that the 
soldiers had not yet recovered from their wounds ; 
commands were therefore given to the army to 
keep their ground firmly; without making any 


at 

On July 3rd, a rain commenced of several days 
duration, during which period we had continued 
ate) ‘ing the distress of the robbers, 
whose aapay of was nearly and 
whose numbers were daily diminishing; many 
being in great alarm changed their clothes and 
found their way to our camp; some of thése prov- 
ed to be spies, who after being examined by deputy 
M. and Wii Tsan-tsing, and confronted with 
had been made prisoners, were prompt- 

exeented. Active operations were delayed 

it we might become better acquainted with the 
nature of the devilish fortifications, with the places 
of ambush, and the most vulnerable points. The 
minister Ming-tsung communicated from 
time to time on these subjects, with general Foh- 
hing to the Peking prefect Tsung Yuen-shun, and 
to others, stimulating them to prepare for an early 
and vigorous onset. In reply, the said comman- 


statla, that the army onght not to be mar- and their spirits sinking, until the latter part of 
shalled in battle array until the plans were all) July and then it was reported that the force cou- 
completed, that nothing stiould beh: atpre- sisted of only six thousand men. During that 
sent; and that itwould bea mere waste of aminu- time the sound of preaching and praying could be 
nition to proceed immediately to close quarters constantly heard in their tents. Desertion was 
with the enemy. They preferred keeping the re- finally checked by a proclamation, which requir- 
bels hemmed in, and toexhaustthein gradoally  ed-the immediate execution of any man or wo- 
until the mistaken devils could be easily extermi- man found quitting the place. At length they 
nated at a stroke, and therefore they determined were so pressed for means of subsistence that they 
meanwhile on putting a stratagem im execution killed children for food, proving that the chieis 
when should again come out to cut millet. are more wolfish, than the most debased of the 
Now, the stronghold of these brigands abounds wretches, whose names have come down from an- 
in, a species of millet, which covers hill ind plain, tiguity a8 scourges of mankind. 
and in sufficient quantity for the sustenance of a he minister Yih Ming-sung after obtaining 
vast number, Latterly the brigands have been further information from the spies he had e 
in the habit of quitting their quarters to cut the ployed, addressed the following to general Foh- 
millet for their subsistence,—their lives depend- 
ing on this supply which was like relying upon a 
thread. On the 16th of July three hundred daring» 
men were picked out of the ranks and sent to cut ing himself, so enfeebled, and so c! 
may effect a retreat to same stronger position in the 
hills, or escape altogether—like the hunted 
or wolf,—and thus rising with renewed strength 
be able to run another course of wickeduess: 
and as we are now in possession of valuable in- 
formation, it belhoves us to avail ourselves of it 
which were found to be arran and proceed to the work of extermination without 
” a tripod and from which the fire came like rain, delay. Let: the most heroic of each wing be se- 
On the two following days, the proceedings were lected for the onslaught, and let others be station- 
much the same:—fifteen. robbers were killed, ed at various points commanding the city, and 
ninety-five taken priso thou- when the signal is given, let all press on to the 
sand pounds of their grain carried a ity ing of the whole flock.” 
our troops were wounded; unwilling to be entra; t2 a.m. the following day, favored by great 
ped, we only pursied them to the oft kness, some of our troops were placed in 
fortifications, deferring an attack until the place sh, while others advanced towards the bat- 
could be well recounoitred. - teries, which they found surrounded with moats, 
On the night of the 20th, when general Foh- studded on each side with iron stoc! one 
hing, Pan Shi-yoh, and Chang-sin, were devising thousand and ninety of these were specdily drawn 
measures for a general attack, report was brought out, Through the breach thus effected, several 
by a spy that Ling ’Rh-shih-pa younger brot! thousand soldiers crossed over, killing the sentry 
of the chief brigand was at Kwei-tsz pagoda in ain passi General Foh-hing gave ofders at 3 
fort, which the criminals had hastily and veryim- o'clock, that the thirty-one batteries which they 
perfectly erected. It was then decided to make had then approached, should, at a given signal, be 
an attack on this fort, and at 2 a... conducted set on fire, and the occasion taken to break the 
by guides, our soldiers suddenly entered the fort, buildings with battering rams. At 4 o'clock the 
after wilng the eo. and came to the apart- eral himself gave the signal by beating the 
ment in which Ling "Rh-shih-pa was sleeping; drum, when the courage of our soldiers rose an 
but he fought his way through, and eseaped with hundred fold, and they rushed to the attack, 
a severe sword wound in his thigh, After pursu- The western jon, under the command of 
ing the fugitives until they reached the main colonel Yang-ling, and captains Tae and Wang 
hody, our men returned, ¢ heard subsequent- and lieutenant Ki Hung-hing, consisting of the 
ly that Ling "Rh-shih-pa had been severely braves from Kwei-shen, Hwang-tang, Ping-chang, 
wounded, watch was keep over him day and night Ho-tung and Chin-fa led the way, but finding 
and he was guarded by an extra force. His sol- they were unable to silence the batteries in that 


diers were so incensed that out of revenge quarter, retreated and crossed the water to the 
blew up with powder all of our party who fell magazine. At this juncture the subaltern Pung 
into their hands. Shih-kwan tuking another road, swam over the 


On the 24th, goneral Foh-hing made another stream, regardless of the danger of being drowned 
attack, which served to familiarise our soldiers on the oue hand, or of being burnt on the other, 
with the roads leading to the dens of the mis- being anxious only to be in the thickest of the 
crearits. Thus from 16th tothe 25th of July,engage- fight and making nothing of it: then, scaling « 
ments or skirmishes wert constantly shee} poe wall he encountered Ling the rebel chief himself, 
Patrols were doubled, guns were firing and drama The latter had already received a wound in the 

a y and night, whilst in the dark, lan- thigh, when, Ki Hung-hing commander of the 

7 ere suddenly raised in directions, former officer, having also swam across the stream, 

808 Telieerte began to be al atthe came to his assistance, and by their united attack 
ac ings ; but finding t - Ling received numerous wounds; but our braves 
n suralniog their eyes in expec- officers observing a party of rebels advancing, 
them, they were put off | rea te of taking their antagonist 
: i am re atched him, cutting off 
eeermetaers shi Se 
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his head and bringing it and the trunk away with 
them, 

Lieutenant Ta Wang-ying also effected an im- 
portant capture, bringing in alive the prime mover 
of the rebellion,—the perverse instigator of all 
evil, —that eri woman Mrs. Ching née Yih. 

An exploit of the assistant magistrate Lin-chin, 
and lieutenant Pien Kan-tsiang is also praise- 
worthy, they having led a band of braves through 
the western gorge burnt two batteries, and then 
proceeded in quest of Ling ‘ Rshih-pah,’ younger 
brother of the rebel chief, who was confined in 
consequence of his wounds at the pawnbroker’s 
styled Accumulated Treasures. They found the 
pene guarded by a powerful force, and after two 
hours’ hot fighting finally succeeded in effectin 
an ascent on the house, the evacuation of whieh 
was then very rapid, the brigands being alarmed 
at the powder which was let down upon them 
through the rafters. Ling Reread passed out 
in front of the muzzle of a gun; the whole body 
however, was met and cut to pieces by the Chau- 
chu troops,—the head and body of the young 
chief being among the trophies of the action. 

In the interim, colonel Kung-kinan, and lieut.- 
colonels Tsiang ‘'sian-kiang and Su-hai, being 
joined by the troops under the command of major 
Ho Niu-lung and assistant magistrate Hu Shih- 
tsu rushed towards the strongholds, and captured 
them successively, burning twelve batteries, and 
killing great numbers. The first to enter the 

jorge at Ngai-kiang-pei, lieutenant Tsiang Ling. 
kian, was shot dead. At Kimo pass and at Tang 
Keun-kea, there was much hard fighting, many 
heads were taken off, and numerous prisoners 
captured. Lieut,-colonel Yen Hang- led the 
Chau-chau soldiers to the western borders, and 
captured the father of the brigands Ling Yuh- 
tsiau. At the same time major Tsi Tsin-gah, 
captain Yu-lih and lieutenant Tsing Keh-kwei, 
forced their way by different passages, to Gan- 
kiang and Mah Chang-kiang burning on their 
way magazines of saltpetre and stores, and entered 
the gorge triumphantly, 


Capture of Ling : Christian chief : the Chief's fami- 
ly: Mrs, Ching: Character of protestants, fear- 
less of death: (Note.—Foreign poisons: usurpa- 
tions: collecting Salt-dues, and fish-duties: re- 
pulsed ice-dealers: maritime black-mail:) pro- 
Sessions of loyalty: general eulogium: female 
agency : missionary operations: signs of the times, 
The eastern division under the command of 

colonel Wang Wan-kih, lieut.-colonel Wang- 
yung and assistant magistrate Ni-ying reduced 
the old forts, burnt the grain, and killed or 
captured its defenders, and then pushed on until 
they met the western division;—those who were 
placed in ambuscade rose and cut off the retreat 
of stragglers, which completed the victory. 

On examining Ling Yuh-tsiau the father of the 
rebel chiet, it appears that he was an indigo planter 
and that although for*many years a of 
Sinf, he pHgiianty resided at Ping-nan [southern 
part of Kwang-si.] The prisoner had six sons, 
the first being Shih-pah Tsai-| the second 
*Rshih Tsiau-king, the third ih-sz’ Piau- 
king, the fourth 'Rshih-pah Hwui-king, the fifth 


- 
’Rshih-kiu King, and the sixth San-shih Foo- 
king. The first and fourth have just been killed ; 
the second and third were previously executed by 
civil officers, the remaining two youngest, are 
cultivating indigo, at Ping-nan, and have not been 
at Sinf since 1849; but the family kept up a cor- 
respondence. Secret orders have been transmitted 
for their apprehension and trial. 

As for Ling Shih-pah he joined in 1849 the 
Protestant sect at King-tien in Kwang-si, and 
coming frequently to Sinf, the district magistrate 
of that city discovered his proselyting ways and 
ordered his house Rens but ie culprit 
man: to escape. In February 1851, having a 
Prensa wien he captured Wub-ling 
(on the borders of Kwang-si and Canton). Four 
months afterwards he crawled into Lo-ting where 
he remained about two years as stated in former 
memorials; in reply to one of which the imperial 
rescript was that—* The notorious Ling al 
of the religious banditti should not be suflered to 
effect a union with the equally guilty Hung Siu- 
chuen.” 

We ministers have imperfectly managed this 
important affair, yet we constantly desired the ex- 
termination of the horde, and never deemed the 
matter as one of small consequence. It is true, 
Ling was allowed to entrench himself in 
hold, and he was suffered to increase his force 
daily, but they were only Bieioe juto a cage from 
which there was no escape. It was a difficult 

ir to manage, but all has terminated well. 

To revert to the ease of Mrs, Ching née Yih, 
the examination proves her to have been the fa- 
bricator of false reports, and the authoress of 
many panics. She stinvulated the brigands to 
union and to activity, and her wicked mouth 
expelled fear from all about her, 


Yun-shan, Wei Chang- 
‘ang Sin-tsing, Shf Téh- 
kai, who all Piieroay Joined the sect at Kin- tien. 


Hung Siu-chuen, Fi 
wei, Siau Chau-kwei, 


The Protestant sect (Shang-tf hwui] is only an- 
other designation of the Roman Catholic, beth 
originating with the barbarians, aud flowing in 
pomeoe streams through the middle kingdom 
lyeing the customs of the country and deluding 
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: - = enter the sect become so infatuated, as never to re- 
“eants garding ath as merely going home. 
“Their conte ypt of danger, and their readiness to 
‘die for their principles, still oceasiows the surprise 
of both officers and people. Corroborative of this 
_is the testimony of foreigners who when in the 
imperial service witnessed the execution of a nom- 
“ber of the patriots recently enptured, These wit- 
nesses represent the prisoners as submitting so 
‘ eal and cheerfully to their fate as excite the 
a shmentof all beholders. ‘They are not to be 
compared with the vagabonds of any other sect. 
‘The chiefs of the brigands should be punished 
according to the laws enacted agaifist rebels; and 
théir followers according to the natare of their 
respective crimes, while all who listen to their 
preaching, and who join the sect, should, unless 
J they rep: be banished, as if they were Roman 
Catholics; this the ignorant will be instructed 
and the perverse intimidated, As before, each 
_prisoner shall be tried, the grade of his offence 
ascertained, and a report thereon shall be trans- 
pitted to the emperor, = . 
From the time that Ling Shih-pah joined the 
Christian-zect, (wo provinces have been thrown 
into confusion, poisonous influences have spread, 
people have been agitated, and several thousaris 
#0 far deceived as to become his followers, The 
number of those who have suffered in consequence 
cannot be estimated. Morcover they were taught 
to let their hair grow and to change their costume, 
thus arraying themselves against the authoriti 
their crimes have assumed the gravest character, 


“madness by the infliction of outrages analorons, to thoeo 
from which they now sulfer. Reference has been mid» 
‘on former occasions to the prevalence of European buc- 
caneering on the coast of Chih-kiang and Foh-kien ; these 
piratical proceedings have suffered no abatement, but 
are jess sanguinary, because they are now systematically 
practised, und encounter little resistance. Concerning 
there we need not again spesk, our remarks shall be 

= confined to petty, though not less abnoxious transactions. 
Persons unacquainted with the native character will 
learn with surprise, that there is no foreign officer. or 
searecly a foreigner of any profession, who is not con- 
‘Stantly Hable to have bis name and authority borrowed, 
by his servants or others, for purposes of fon. and. 
in the perpetration of various outrages. It is dificult 
wholly to prevent this; even those who are familiar 
with the Janguage, and in dally Intercourse with the 
pee “peed to exercise vigilance, lest those comnect- 
ed th them shold employ this commen artifice. 
hurtful alike to themnclves and to the friendlers, heip- 
Yeon native This is 3 source of mueh i-fecling against 
Yorelyners, and one which to some extent Is unareida- 
os ‘ble: bet wien the Hing-seu's as we are all designated, 

M4 inenpective of our conipiexion or origin, are personally 
‘ emearecioa saan aad. perecy, rave and rodbery [—what 

" ings can be engendered but those of teiror and the 


and for number are as the hairs of their heads, 
whereby heaven and men have become incensed 
againstthem, Those lawless vagabonds who have 
been collecting and gaining strength for several 
years, are this year to be entirely exterminated, 
and thus, thé craseless desires august emperor, 
for securing the tranquillity of the people, and for 
complying with the deerees of heaven, will be 

Hifled, bis Wuiminating intelligence will dissi- 
pate darkness end his majestic awe will inspire 
respectful obedience. 

Within a year and a half the chief has been 
destroyed and the den swept clean; the perils at- 
tending the cutting offof branches, and the dangers 
of eradicating shoots, have been jointly borne by 
your ininisters who, from first to last have im- 
plicitly obeyed the imperiul behests, Further- 
more all the civil and military officers, and the 
inhabitants of the provinces of Kwang-sf, and 
Canton, withont exception, revere the august em- 
peror, and looking up to his virtuous example, 
give vent to their rejoicings, which resound like 
peals of thunder, 

A jon of the brizands having been exter- 
minated, the gall of the remainder will be con- 
gealed aud their bones will shake, and as for those 
who fled to Tau-chan in Ho-nan, they will be cut 
oif in no time, as intimated in a former imperial 
¢ommand, which xaid that “the power of the 
Vagabond banditti could be severed by the des- 
truction of Ling Shih-pah.”” 

In relation to general Fob-hing, with whom the 
ministers held frequent consultations from the 


cates, the charges for which shall be according to old cus- 
tom. ase people who clandestincly evade the charge, 
hull as soon as we hear of it, be compelled to pay double 
ase punishment. Salt dealers should understand that 
Subsequent repentance’ can be of no avail. Hien-fung, 
Srd year, Gth month. Special Notice.” @ 

Various other salt making villages, are entertained 
with similar advertisements, and have saddled upon 
them the subordinates of the aforesnid officials. Making 
every allowance for fabrications and exaggerations, on 
the part of these villagers, there is evidence of flagrant 
erueity inflicted on them, which {s perfectly heartrending, 
ami which would be endured by hardly any other people 
muder heaven ;—a community which suffers its wives 
and daughters to be violated with impunity by a handful 
of strangers, must be crushed almost beyond hope of res- 
toration. Resistance to this, or to the tax is futile 
temerity : Incarceration, beating and destruction of house 
and property are the inevitable result. he story the 
people tell-of the frst comtumacious offender, is so much 
in character that it may be given, particularly as that 
ease of lynching seems to have deterred subsequent op- 
position. 

Last year a ehite-buttored officer (a tsien-tsung, or 
‘commander ofa thousand men) was in the quiet enjoy- 
Ment of certain perquisites of te sait monopoly, when 
the pew staff of European functionaries made their ap- 
pearance, and by whom the (sien-lseng was driven off, 
after experiencing a revere beating, and having a quan- 
tity of night soll thrust done his throat :—a disgusting 
torture wt unfrcquently inflicted by Chinese mob on 
their vietins. For the smailest compensation natives 
may be had in any nomber who will aid in oppressing 
their countrymen. Some of thse, we say it in sorrow, 
Who are in worst repute amongst the Chinese as accom- 
Pillces in, or directors of such atrocities, are natives who 
enjoy the immunities and protection which the profes- 
sian of Cliristianity affords, 

The fisheries have long afforded e field for the perpe- 
tration of wrongs by the Hurcpei marauders who have 


time he came to assume the command, it behoves 
us to state, that he displayed consummate intel- 
ligence in all the arrangements, and exerted an- 
paralleled diligence in every transaction. He 
engaged personally in the battle of the 25th of 
July, and in the midst of rain and wind he rushed 
into the fight on horseback, where he was over- 
thrown and wounded in the leg. For several days 
after be suffered from spitting of blood in conse- 
quence of his fall: yet he refused to quit the field, 
fighting on, regardless of every danger. 

With like courage and energy the military and 
civil officers have been engaged for nearly a year, 
having had from first to last, above one hundred 
engegements in which about six thousand of the 
brigands were killed or captured. What with 
contriving stratagems, attacking strongholds, de- 
fending posts, or employing spies, all were o¢- 
cupied—cach one exerts his utmost to exterminate 
the robbers and to earn distinction. When we 
shall have particularly examined into their res- 
pective merits, we shall petition for the bestow- 
ment of suitable rewards. 

The banditti which first assembled at Kin-tien, 
and subsequently extended their power over adja- 
cent departments, possessed too much force to be 
resisted, yet the chief places were well defended 
until the arrival of the grand army, when active 
measures were adopted. We pray our subsequent 
diligence and success may atone for former re- 
missness. Yih Ming-tsung returns to the pro- 
vincial capital to make the investigations. 

Originally, there were three parties, that of the 


become the virtual masters of this coast, but as there is 
now a degree of system in the matter, complaints are 
not so often made; of late however, our cheealiers d'in- 
dustrie, have extended this source of income, so as to 
trench even upon the imperial revénue, Every fishing- 
boat passing Chin-hai is by law required to pay a fixed 
duty at the Custom-house, the annual aggregate of which 
is also fixed, and is required at the hands of the officer 
of the Port. Now, Chinese courtesy or fear, always 
allows a boat having a foreigner, on board to pass with- 
out examination,—hence the anxiety of Chusan boat- 
men to carry foreign passengers. Availing themselves 
of this privilege the Europeans in question undertake to 
bring vessels in for something less than the Custom- 
house charge; and with that expertness at imitation 
Which is a well known trait in Chinese character, some 
of them have of Jate put on caps and jackets so as to 
deceive the tide-waiters, damaging allke the Inside and 
the Outside powers. The deficit in the receipts of the 
Port, can be made good by those accountable for its col- 
lection, only by additional extortions from men of pro- 
perty;—a class much to be commiserated at present 
in this part of the country, on account of numerous for- 
ced contributions to the destitute around them, and to 
the needy emperor. Another artifice has of late been 
Tesorted to by boat-men which answers the purpose, of 
keeping at a distance, both Custom-bouse officers and 
petty robbers. “The flag, that bas bra 
years,” and its kindred, the “ star-spangled ” are 
imitated so closely, that the cheat can scarcely be de- 
tected, even by those, whose countries these colors re 
present. eg 
There being no room for further adventure in 


athousand — 


rebel Ling being the most ferocious and dangerous, 
and having deep schemes, and for a long time 
sen tel | to encounter dangers. That of Wa 
Sau-chuen was wholly destroyed last year—Ching 
San-tau, was subsequently apprehended and exe- 
cuted, in the midst of preparatious for fighting. 
The rebel Ling is evidently a root divided off 
from Hung Siu-chuen, Wirether there are other 
gangs still concealed, and likely to re-appear, or 
not, cannot be certainly known as before, separate 
orders shall be given to the officer of the coftr- 
minous provinces to exert themselves in ferreting 
out and seizing all stragglers, until every vestige 
of the horde is clean swept away. We reverently 
look up to the gracious benevolence of the august 
emperor, which pe ly seeks the estate 
of the Black-haired race, and fully trans- 
mit this despatch on the destruction of the Lo- 
ting banditti,—prostrate begging for it the sacred 
glance. Respectful memorial.” 

Imperial reseript: —“ The honourable ministers 
have employed ceaseless vigilance in repressing 
these taitharene a looking at their memorial 
Jam profoundly gratified—My Will shall soon 
be made known. Respect this.” < 

This long document was written on the occa- 
sion of the defeat of a small portion of the insur- 
gent’s force, the importance of which was from 
design or ignorance greatly over-rated, as subse- 
quent events soon proved, 

No charge appears to have been preferred 
against the Christians, except that of proselyting, 
until they rose in arms against their rulers, to 


posed to be under British protection, was threatened with 
exposure by some foreigners to whom the circumstance 
was known, unless the murderer paid them hush-money. 
As he was destitute of means of pacifying the avengers, 
he satisfied their cupidity by the promise of opening a 
road of wealth, and than Jed them to the village of ice- 
dealers, who were easily terrified into a sale of all their 
stock, but the purchasers having no money to pay down, 
they were requested to defer for afew days the formal 


or fish, a bold attempt was made by certain Euro-  fisht 


peans to monopolize the ice business. It is a commen 


practice for native speculators to purchase all, or 
nearly all the ice stored up in various houses, then fo 


destroy a considerable portion, and to dispose of the re- 
mainder at a large profit. 
A Chinaman having killed a Japanese who was sup- 


which they were driven by persecution, one act of 
which the ies rial commissioners acknowledge, 
namely, the burning of the house of Ling the 
preacher, who was connected with the chief of the 
Christian party,—Hung Siu-chuen. The third 
body referred to was peobanly @ party of insur- 

previously in the field, and from which 
issued it is bt ee those proclamations in 
behalf of Tien-teh, having as their avowed object, 
thé restoration of the late dynasty. These le- 
gitimatists seem to have been subsequently absorb- 
ed by the Christian party. 

Exigencies sometimes arise in the phases of 
society when woman appears to be called from her 
appropriate and retired sphere, to take an active 
part in public affairs, and none withhold their 
admiration from those of the sex, who faith- 
fully and intelligently duties which 
may be adventitiously thrust et A- 
mongst those women whose good are spoken 
of as a memorial of them throughout the world, 
we are disposed to place Mrs. Ching, to whom the 
high pues in their Aegon to erie 
thoug! to ly strongest ve. 
She ma: wet tnd bed tho chy She Priscilla in 
ing to her brethren the word of God more 
as she not the success of 


the Roman wife, and of the mother in Israel ; and 
we are justified in the belief that the heroine of 
Lo-ting was not unworthy to join the noble army 
of martyrs. 

In conclusion, we cannot but remark that the 
history of the Kwang-sf insurrection, or ju~ 
tion, whichever it may prove, marked 


perhaps, with more fanaticism than piety, still 


affords much encouragement to Christian effort 
for the evangelization of this hoary empire. Two 
methods of propagating the gospel are in full 
in Chinas the aim of one being prose- 
lytism to be followed by instruction; that of the 
other, is the reverse of this system ;—which we 
| eh although perhaps a judicious blending of 
may be a desideratum, One of the results 
of the latter system is confessedly, the insurrec- 
tion which now threatens to change the face of 
Eastern Asia :—preaching and printing have been 
the dynamic agents, and as they are forces of pro- 
digious power for good or evil, they cannot be 
wielded too much circumspection. 

Yet, it is incumbent on us resolutely to perse- 
vere in preaching (which many still esteem fool- 
ishness) and unremittingly to ply the press (which 
others consider wastefulness) relying on the Divine 
blessing :—as for the final result we need have no 
misgivings; we are not sent to convert the heathen, 
but to instruct them, and the success that has 
attended our labors during the ten years which 
have elapsed since the land has been opened, in 
diffusing information, compensates for every ex- 
Vn and exertion, while it incites to further 


Synchronous, almost with the rising in Kwang- 
sf, was the commencement of Chinese emigrati 
to the Pacific States of the a Republic; it 
not now easy to predict which of these two events 
is most pregnant with grave consequences, in 
both, we see elements which appear destined to 
change the entire moral aspect of this continent. 
This is evidently the set time for missionary 
operations for China, which if rightly improved 
will give such a direction to passing events, as 
shall cause glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will towards men. 


CHIH-KIANG POLITICS—KWANG-SI REBELLION. : 
(From Dr. Maccowan’s Note Book. ) b nit Ss oe 


In studying the character and condi- - 


tion of civilized communities, recourse is 
frequently had to their periodical litera- 
ture, as generally reflecting very correct 
images of their social state, the absence 
of such sources of information is partially 
compensated in China, by the proclama- 
tions so often issued by the authorities, 
aud by the lampooning placards of the 
people. These should all be read as they 
appear by those who are desirous of eul- 
tivating the acquaintatice of the Chinese, 
and of seeing them as they are, and al- 
though they will find litde im them to 
repay the labor of translating, they’ oc- 
casionally contain information well worth 
extracting. One of my former patients 
residing at Hangchau, sends me from time 
to time copies of official proclamations 
and popular manifestos, as they are issued 
in the provincial city, In looking over 
the large file of documents which the past 
year, has produced the following were 
deemed of sufficient interest to be book- 
ed. Jt should be premised that they 
were sometimes copied with evident haste ; 
causing occasional omissions, and perhaps 
verbal inacenracies, but they may be 
relied on as substantially correct. 

To begin with what chiefly concerns 
us the J jin; or Barbarians. The pro- 
clamation, though fulminated in conse- 
quence of outrages which Portuguese have 
long been inflicting upon defenceless and 
harmless people on the coast, does not 
condescend to distinguish, between those 
countries which keep their citizens under 
the restraints of law and treaty, and 
those, which appear to connive at bue- 
caneering. Itisin sea ports only that any 
discrimination is made, elsewhere, we are 
all regarded as being a slight improve- 
ment on savages, only more powerful, and 
clever; and every misdemeanor is set 
down to our common account. 


Pdigelc 

His Excellency the Governor thus dis- 
courses, in a message 
Chibkiang. “ When the Miau-ites [2265 
B.C.] were refractory the emperor Shun, 
promptl. 
Tartars [760 B.C. ] resisted Yawdng, they 
were punished ; how then can forbearance 


to the people of 


subdued them, and when the — 


he further extended to these Barbarian 


robbers, who goveting money and desti- 
tute of right feeling and sincerity are con- 
tinually plundering the coast? Although 


they too, are dependant upon the mercy 
of Heaven, yet they harbor tigerlike co- — 


vetousness and wolfish cruelty, and inflict 
grievous injuries on the people. As re- 
gards Heaven, they resist its decrees, and 
here below, they are insensible to the re- 
novating influences of the Middle King- 
dom. I have therefore, resolved to sum- 
mon the fiercest braves to reduce them 
to subjection. Let civil and military 
functionaries lend their united aid, and let 
the soldiers courageously display their 
loyalty and be emulous of leading the as- 
sault. By your majestic mien the Bar- 
barians will be alarmed, and ere long they 
will be seattered by your vigorous ex- 
ertions.”” i 

Proclamations of this description foster 
the unfriendly feeling entertained against 
foreigners; there are very few ures 
who do not regard our residence among 
them as merely a temporary evil, which 
at no remote day. will be eradicated. 
Hence reports are ripe every few years of 
preparations being made for our utter ex- 
pulsion, and in some’ places it was sup- 
posed that this document would prove 
the immediate precursor of our evacuation 
of Ningpo. 

When inundations, famines, or any 
wide spread calamity befals a community 
in China, large numbers visit the more 
favored ports of the country in bands, 
often to the annoyance of officers and 
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be reonded here. 


s were Be proslawations this out- 
jed forth and at the capital awful 
xnation they displayed, which, 
would find no readers shall not 
Perhaps however the 


is thunder of the Imperial Government, 


in that oa 

e Prefect wrote. “* There 
showing kindness to men 
” d whereas, a famine has 
prevailed for the past three years in the 
a ighbouring State, Corea, and people 

have come thither in consequence, there- 
fore, while it is not expedient to have it 
noised ee that alms are distributed 
roper in this case to manifest 


the world; and now Risa shroepbont wit- 

nessing such merit wil duly affect=— 

ed by it. Let these people remain for 

a time and let them have necessary 
~ F food.’ ” = 

5 In the early part of the year the Hang- 

~ chau authorities had for their difficulty, 

the villages in the Eastern Port of Ning- 

po. Discontent had long prevailed re- 

garding the management of the Salt Mo- 

nopoly, until the local officers lost ail 

control over the inhabitants, who set at 

i - defiance their admonitions, and menaces, 

* and finally, entered the city, quietly bur- 

ned down the house of the Salt Contrac- 

a tor and carried him off to the hills a pri- 

-soner. Soon after this the whole dis- 

trict rose in insurrection on account of 

abuses which had taken placé in the col- 

‘lection of taxes, whereby the mandarins 

had carried on a system of extortion, 

_ The city was again invaded by incensed 

rs whose animosity this time was 

wholly directed against their rulers. After 

setting fire to half a dozen public places, 

_ they carried off the Prefect in a manure 

ae bat first compelling the authorities 

to sign a document complying with their 

ds respecting the taxes. The old 

ntleman was subsequently released 

ing Ep she importunate solicitations of 

\ hho had ud given no offense to the 

pily, the district magis- 

ce he would have had a 

pay for trifling with his 
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should have a hearing ; the Board of War 
transmitted a despatch regarding the 
“Ningpo riots, which the Governor made 
public in the form of a Proclamation. 
It was on this wise. 

“As the sun and moon, which are fixed 
in the firmament above, afford beneficent 
light to all lands, so the Son of heaven 
sustains mankind, repressing vice and 
extending a regenerating influence every- 
where. His martial energy destroys re- 
bels and traitors, and thus matters pre- 
serve their desired equilibrium, Owing 
‘to his august rule all the relations of life 
are regarded, except at the villages near 
Ningpo, whose inhabitants setting them 
at naught, took occasion stealthily to 
enter the city, despised the authorities, 
violated the laws, and acted the part of 
rebels. These audacious people shall 
sprely be visited with dire retribution, 
and as an example be punished by the 
stern rules of military law. While wait- 
ing to send a high minister to investigate 
the affair, secret agents shall be despat- 
ched in the meantime to discover the 
ringleaders that proper punishment may 
be awarded. Mercy and favor shall des- 
cend like dew upon the peaceful, that 
they do not become involved in the ap- 
proaching calamity.” 

This Proclamation was the last issued 
in relation to the Ningpo disturbances, 
no public allusion has since been made 
to them in any manner. The whole mat- 
ter was shelved by Chinese democracy, 
in a manner by no means unusual in 
this country. Before the above despatch 
was received from Peking, a force of 600 
men from a distant part of the province 
was despatched against the refractory 
Villagers who opposed the Salt Monopo- 
ly. It was deemed advisable to suffer 
the graver and general riots which occur- 
red respecting the. taxes, to be overlook- 
ed, and to retrieve the disgrace inflicted 
on the authorities and maintain the maj- 
esty of the laws, by wreaking vengeance 
on the comparatively small number who 
were disaffected with the Salt gabel. 


In addition to the above force, nearly 
all the criminals at large in the city, (per- 
sons banished from distant provinces for 
crime) were engaged to lead the on- 
slaught. These unfortunate men headed 
the troops who marched in single file on 
a narrow path by the side of a canal, 
when suddenly a small body of villagers 
darted in front of them from a temple 
near by. Those who kept the path were 
hewn down with hoes and other agricul- 
tural implements, those who took to the 


water were drowned, but the greater part* 


jumped into the rice fields where they 
were up to their knees in mud. The 
surprise and consternation was complete 
as was also the victory of the peasants. 
After despatching the hated criminals 
without merey, and carrying off the officer 
in command they suffered the imperialists 
to return, which they did in a sad plight. 
There were about fifty killed in this do- 
mestic battle, including the second in 
command and nine other military officers. 
An ex mayor or district magistrate who 
had acted tyrannically was deliberately 
put to death. The colonel now a ge- 
neral in the army despatched against the 
Kwangsi rebels, was regarded with favor 
in consequence of his extreme modera- 
tion ; his release was procured a few weeks 
after when the peasants felt themselves se- 
cure from further molestation. On receipt 
of the news of this disaster at Hangehan, 
the authorities resolved on concessions and 
pacific measures, although the Cabinet 
despatch had been just issued, 

By means of persevaging negociations, 
cajolery, menace’ and money, the leader 
in the Salt Riot was induced several 
months after to deliver himself up, and 
subsequently the chief actor in the tax 
insurrection also. voluntarily presented 
himself to the officers. This was no more 
than they intended from the beginning, 
the delay arose only in consequence of 
there having been some uncertainty as to 
the complete success of the popular cause, 
and also to the chaffering which followed 


as to the amount to be paid to their rela-- 


tives for the immolation. These poor 
men were beheaded a few weeks ago, 
everything having been done by officers 
and people which is imposed in such 
cases by Chinese custom, An indiscreet 
attempt on the part of the mandarins 


a short time since to apprehend some ac- 
complices, created considerable excite- 
ment, which is not yet allayed, Patriotism 
in China is very cheap. Almost any 
number of men can be had who will sell 
their lives for one hundred dollars each, 
Our two heroes did not get so much. 
Governmental affairs and politics, are 
subjects of conversation only in very li- 
mited circles, and from such sources but 
little information can as a general rule be 
acquired. The only topic of interest of 
late, has been a misunderstanding between 
the former governor and the late provin- 
cial treasurer. The former is represented 
as an upright devoted public servant, 
who in the garb of an artisan was in the 
habit of frequenting places of public re- 
sort, that he might more erica dis- 
charge the duties of his office. ence 
the old governor was a perfect terror to 
evil doers in official as well as private 
life. His next in rank, the treasurer was 
chargeable to a considerable extent with 
the Ningpo riots; with characters so dif- 
ferent the course of official existence suf- 
fered some interruptions. One of these 
cases must suffice to avoid being tedious. 
During the drought last summer His 
Excellency ordered sacrifices and prayers 
to the gods for rain, himself going through 
along round of ceremonies, aided by a 
host of priests for that object. The carp- 


ing treasurer, not only stood aloof, but 


gave out that, the present was an unsuita- 
ble time for these services,—they should 
he said have taken place earlier. In- 
fluenced by this opinion the district ma- 
gistrate neglected to issue as behoved him, 
a proclamation inviting prayersefor rain 
and prohibitions against the slaughter of 
swine, which compels a sort of fast and is 
always resorted to in droughts. Few go- 
vernors would have ever known of such 


neglect on the ofa subordinate, but in 
one of his he strolled to a wall on 
which ions are posted and ob- 


served the delinquency. The next day 
his worship was interrogated on the mat- 
ter, which, though aman of epee an 
average honor amongst officials, Te- 
presented as owing to the neglect of the 
policemen, who suffered the documents 
to be torn down soon after were 


stuck up, For this neglect of duty, they 


were severally beaten with eighty blows, 


» 
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in the stocks and ordered to be 
sr ‘The magistrate however sooth- 
ed them with hush money—giving about 
$120.toeach. 

At length he found himself unable to 
furnish money for paying the military, 
« throu t the province, soldiers were cla- 
morous for their hire which 


‘© proceed. to the seat of 
th difficulties which he 
urmount, he destroyed 


thousand m 
war. 

Fe nate : 
imself, the usu 
ficers in. grave emergencies. 


with their Japanese neighbors. ere is 


Sun, eyiscerate themselves by,a single ri 


ode of dying, an advance in civili- 
' zation beyond the former. Sous 
One of the proclamations relating to 
local affairs, affords us a glance at Chi- 
nese prisons and probably nowhere than 
in one of these could more pitiable speci- 
mens of human nature be found ; my re- 
collections of visits made to these scenes 
of'woe are painful in the extreme. The 
object of the mandate in question, was 
not to improve materially the condition 
of the prisoners, but to prevent the per- 
' petration of flagrant crimes between 

policemen and females. under sentence of 

death, or awaiting trial for capital offences. 

The good people of Chihkiang knew 
little of the state of affairs in. Kwangsi, 
and fe concern concerning them until 
a sho od after the appearance of the 
following from the good old goveruor, 


al resort of Chinese of- 
Suicide is- 
only less common among them than 


merely this difference ? they of the Rising, bestowed accordingly. 


the sacred virtue of the emperor is not 
_ diffused and therefore, it is proper to call 
_ upon each district in the province to send 
_ in subscriptions for necessary extra ex- 
. penses, 
The sum required to be raised in East 
and West Chih [that is the province of 


” } had not been Chibkiang in its two divisions east and 
p or seal months, and at the same 
time Chihkiang was required to send a 


_west of the T'sientang] is fifty thousand 
taels of silver, [about $70,000.) ‘The 
sums collected in each district instead of 
being deposited as is the case with taxes in 
an office, are tobe forwarded directly to 
me, and I will issue certificates thereon to 
he donors. Besides, the Board of Revenue 
will be informed of the sums subseribed, 
that rewards and encominums may be 
I earnestly ex- 
hort the gentry, scholars, officers and peo- 


of whetted steel,—the celestials, swallow. ple of this province to bestir themselves 
onous dose of gold, evincing by in this matter. 


Let it be executed with 
alacrity, jumping and skipping for very 
_ joy on the occasion !” 
A solicitation of this description is 
technically denominated a squeeze, but 
the proceedings from first to last are gen- 
erally conducted with such suavity, that 
there is not much open winching during 
the process. Like all other hard and 
disagreeable work this devolves upon the 
district magistrate, who invites the afflu- 
ent to a feast, and during the entertain- 
ment, he cajoles and banters his guests 
until they are constrained to display their 
love of country in a manner, which is not 
particularly tasteful anywhere. Unless, 
however the object is sufficiently popular 
to command the®approbation of a large 
number of capitalists, neither proclama- 
» tions nor dinners could move them, but if 
a considerable number are induced to ap- 


who rece} ed it from the Revenue depart-. prove, the contribution never fails to be- 
_ ment and which came with the imperial, come a general one; for although no un- 
sanction, the object being ‘a contribu-. fayorable results would immediately fol- 
N tion for the expenses of the army, and. low.a non-compliance with the appeal, 
giving peace to the country.” _. yet, he would. be a marked man who 
‘Xs in a healthful state of the system, would withhold his, money, and on the 
_ the body directs the motions of the arm, first plausible pretext he would be mulct- 
subordi aio 


those of the | , so should ed.without mercy. Ten thousand dol- 
on prevail under the imperial lars were raised in the city of Ningpo in 
will among, officers, and people. Butit this matter, and doubtless the whole sum 
that the laws are opposed and re-=. required was-sent in as soon as was ex- 
road, the people failing pected by the government. 

their rulers, and these being Unprecedented efforts were at the same 
of popular support. _ Now, time made to sell titles and marks of dis- 
inch : tion, which probably contributed very 
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materially to swell the revenue of the past 
year. Proclamations were posted up in 
every direction inviting the ambitious 
distinction. Prior to the English war, 
permission to wear a brass knob on the 
top of the cap cost above $160.—Now it 
is offered for about $70. Crystal knobs, 
which once cost a thousand dollars are 
now to be had for $250, 

Governor Chang, next promulgated in- 
structions which had been transmitted from 
his superior, the viceroy of Fuhkien and 
Chihkiang. Discarding all preamble the 
viceroy plunges into his subject at once. 

“The incorrigible must sae be 
exterminated, but the penitent shall be 
spared.—Inasmuch as the ignorant peo- 
ple of Kwangsi, and parts adjacent, have 
disregarded the imperial laws and have 
suddenly conceived monstrous thoughts, 
spreading discontent, forming clubs for 
dissolute and treasonable purposes; it 
behoves all officers to manifest their loy- 
alty. A thousand soldiers are requir- 
ed from each of these provinces, who 
cannot fail to aid in making a clean sweep 
of those miscreants, The emperor is per- 
fect in benevolence and in virtue, and Mis 
intelligence and ability are extreme, he 
preserves even the dregs of the people in 
tranquility. How then can he suffer the 
affairs of the Black-haired race to be 
thrown into perplexity, and the altars of 
the lares and penates to be contemned? 
Let the people promptly return to their 
allegiance, and not attempt to stem the 
force of the heavenly river. Let the 
military brighten their armor, and the 
divine prowess of the emperor will speedi- 
ly make an end of the war. His awe in- 
spiring virtue pervades within the com- 
pass of the four seas, and soon his va- 
liant soldiers will be able to report bril- 
liant exploits. As they march, their 
glistening armor, splendid flags and gor- 
geous streamers, will appear as majestic 
as the sun and moon and as terrific as 
thunder and lightning, moving on with 
the eagerness of dragons and tigers, they 
will encompass the insurgents like wind 
and clouds. The tempestuous ocean of 
public affairs will then become clear and 
placid, and the people be in eestasies, be- 
cause as under the ancient kings they will 


Good governor Chang now disappears 
from the Chihkiang stage, and is succeed- 
ed by Wang, a statesman of a school not 
peculiar to China, whose visual organs 
seem placed in the occiput, causing them 
to be eternally staring backward to the 


days of yore. ‘‘ O tempora, o mores,” is * 


the burden of Wang's croaking. 


Hear the homily of the celestial con-. 


servative. F 

“Tn olden time, everything flourished. 
The people being well fed and clad han- 
kered after nothing further, all were con- 
tent with their gains. Men sought mere- 
ly to preserve themselves and families in 
tranquillity, and were never covetous of 
seeing or hearing new things. There was 
nothing superfluous in their houses, the 
hills were not torn for gems, nor the wa- 
ters disturbed for pearls ; their chests were 
well stocked with plain silk, not caring 
for figured patterns. In the street, the 
high and low could be distinguished at a 
glance, and at feasts there were no viands, 
animal life being spared. Husbandmen 
contentedly cultivated the mulberry and 
grass cloth, scholars cared only for deco- 
rum and integrity. There was no pil- 
ferring by day nor robbing by night; de- 
light pervaded every bosom. That was 
a vernal season, to be meditated upon ! 

Now, forsooth, at Kwangsi, farmers 
and artisans indulge in high living, in 
showy attire, and are given to idle con- 
versation, Diligent farming is despised 
there as low and mean, and the women 
powder their faces, use costly hair-pins 
and are ashamed of industry and econo- 
my; in fine they are lack-a-dasical, af- 
fected and dissolute creatures! — 

Hence the general insubordination. If 
any of the well disposed should capture 
the leader of the rebellion alive they shall 
be rewarded with four thousand taels of 
silver, [nearly $6,000,] and for his head 
two thousand tacls ll be paid, A 
special mandate. Let all know it.” 

Governor Wang's last issue is not an 
original document, but an imperial res- 
cript, quite worth reading, 

“As the cold of winter discovers the 
character of vegetation, proving the cy- 

s and fir to be evergreens, and as pel- 
Jaci water enables us to distinguish the 


have excellent laws and a good example, “peculiar and distinctive features of the 


extending to far distant ages!” 


finny tribe, so the present aspect of affairs 
_ 


discloses the true character of the people, 
whose sins against heaven have caused 
many to rise in rebellion, whereby the 
loyal have been embarrassed, while the 
perverse have flourished. . Truly it is be- 
cause of sins, that rebellion stalks abroad, 
and at this juncture it behoves all in the 
other provinces diligently to manifest 
their loyalty and to repel with devoted 
Hoartegtoantegiination of every kind. 
When the government has great affairs 
under consideration, itis not fit, that of- 
ficers should repose on pillows in their 
halls, but they should recline as it were 
on javelins, and thus support themselves, 
Having received celestial emolument, they 
should shrink from no duty, and if sum- 
moned to the seat of war should rush 
thither with enthusiasm. The imperial 
officers Chau Tsientsioh, and Suy Wan- 
lin, are required at the capital forthwith, 
to be su led by an efficient minister 
who shall conduct the military operations 
and bring the revolted districts into sub- 
jection, and utterly annihilate the whole 
gang of banditti. Thus the people will 
be quieted, and the lares and penates ap- 
peased. A special edict.” 

The most recent document relating to 
the rebellion which has come to hand, 
was issued several months ago by the 
Vice-roy—under instructions from. the 
Board of War.— 

“We learn from the Yih-king, that the 
sages of antiquity employed double gates 
to keep out banditti, but Tiwe not heard, 
that established regulations of the State 
were relaxed, merely to purchase from 
robbers a name forclemency. If laborers 
ride in sedans they aspire to become rulers, 
and if thieves are unrestrained, they be- 
come robbers. Nor have I heard that 
officers in those days countenanced crime 
by remissness. At Kwangsi, however, 
affairs have come to this pass. Gates 
have been opened for the lawless, and by 
the removal of all restraint that province 
is in a state ofinsurrection. Truly these 
stupid wretches and also their adherents 
and sympathizers can no longer be spared. 
Our sacred emperor confers, by his mild 
and equitable rule, the benefits enjoyed in 

‘antiquity under the sway of sages. He is 
incessant in efforts to diffuse peace and 
happiness upon all the people. And he. 


ice with undeviating firm- 
*. 


ness, How then can rank noxious weeds 
be allowed to flourish? The well dis- 
posed among them are now removed from 
the renovating influences of sound in- 
struction, and are found offending against 
right principles. As ice follows frost, so 
their crimes are gradually accumulating, 
and in contemplating this my feelings 
have the intensity of northern winds and 
snows. Butere long the imperial majesty 
will disperse them, as the rising sun ex- 
tinguishés the stars of night; the celestial 
punishments will canse them to vanish, 
as snow is dissolved by hig warmth. The 
miscreants of that paltry spot, are charge- 
able with heinous crimes, and in less than 
ten decades hence, they shall suffer as 
traitors. In every province there are 
those who know the leader, Chi K'i shin, 
whose age appears to be between 18 and 
19 years. For his capture four thousand 
taels of silver are offered, which when 
effected, will restore peace to the Black- 
haired people. The Emperor desires three 
things for them, that they should cultivate 
virtue, enjoy their gains, and enjoy tran- 
quillity.” 

@ The thousand soldiers called for in one 
of the foregoing proclamations, were des- 
patched to Ganhwuy last summer and 
were drafted from the west side of the 
Tsientang; recently the same number has 
been drafted from this neighbourhood, five 
hundred being from the city of Ningpo, 
who embarked for that province, January 
17th, 1853,* but receiving new orders 
they have gone to Chingkiang, where 
the Grand Canal intersects the Yangtsze. 
This looks as if in the event of Nanking 
falling into the hands of the insurgents, 
the imperialists designed making a stand 
at this thoroughfare. These soldiers are 
merely a paid militia, nearly every man 
following some trade and all, living with 
their families: their pay is rather more 
than is necessary for their personal sus- 
tenance. When in service, the cost of 
their support is very great, something 
more than twice the wages of common 
workmen, besides this each man received 
between sixteen and seventeen dollars as 
a bonus. This body was divided into 


* Since then a detachment from the Southern ports of 
the empire, passed the city en route to Chingklang. 
Rumor states that five hundred more are called for from 
Ningpo., 


three divisions, archers, swords-men, and 
matchlock-men, and although the force 
was so small, several weeks were con- 
sumed in completing arrangements for 
their march. Each district magistrate is 
required to provide meals for them while 
passing through the limits of his juris- 
diction, and also to transport them from 
one border to the other, being allowed 
however, to press into the public service 
the necessary number of boats, merely 
furnishing food to the boat-men. “The 
dangers of the expedition were not con 
sidered ‘so great but substitutes could be 
procured without difficulty by any who 
wished to remain. Theatrical entertain- 
ments were given to the force several days 
before embarkation, and on the day of 
departure, they were reviewed on one of 
the parade grounds. Then followed the 
ceremony of sacrificing to the Shin, god, 
or spirit of the standard, This deity is 
annually worshipped in great’ form by 
military officers throughout the empire in 
October. He was a successful rebel who 
is said to have flourished some twenty 
centuries before our era. The offerings 
should have consisted of the ox, goat and 
pig, but for the former poultry was sub- 
stituted. Liquor, rice, fish and fruits were 
also laid before the flag in sacrifice.” A 
prayer was read and prostrations made 
with great reverence. Considerable feel- 
ing was manifested by many at separat- 
ing, in parting with their families in the 
morning there was much unaffected grief, 
exhibited by deafening cries from the 
females. They were accompanied to the 
landing by the civil functionaries and a 
large number of friends, happily they 
were well clad, for the snow was seven 
inches deep and an inclement season before 
them. | Inscriptions were written in large 
characters on red paper near the boats of 
an encouraging and complimentary tenor. 
‘* An appearance of great Peace ’—‘ May? 
city walls be like metal, and their moats’ 
as if flowing with boiling water,” i.e.—im- 
pregnable, A third was ‘* May the lives 
of virtuous civilians ‘and those of good 
military officers, be as lasting as the hills 


practised the manly art of cheering, it 
would have done the poor fellows who 
were pushing off much good, as it was 
the parting took place with a few me- 
lancholy blasts of miserable asthmatic 
trumpets, 

© There is not particular dissatisfaction 
with Manchu rule in this part of China, 
still the people would decidedly prefer 
the government of a nativedynasty, pro- 
vided that the revolution could be effected 
without any inconvenience to themselves, 
but they are more sordid than patriotic, 
and are pusillanimous in the extreme. 
Before the war with England, they felt 
less than now the dishonor of being ruled 
by foreigners; they have become more 
sensitive and their wounded pride shows 
itself in many ways. Yet like the first 
nation on the ¢ontinent of Europe, they 
too will fondly hug and lick any hoof 
which keeps their servile necks fast to 
their native dust. 

On comparing the state of the country 
under Manchu sway, with its condition 
during the preceding dynasty, it must be 
admitted that China has not suffered from 
its subjugation. ‘There exists no cause 
of complaint which will not pertain to 
any administration likely to supersede it, 
nor is there any rising of the people 
against the present dynasty; it has to 
contend, only against a band of success- 
fal banditti, which having discovered the 
weakness of government now aims to 
subvert it, with prospects of a triumphant 
issue. In its ‘present aspect foreigners 
can have no sympathy with the rebellion, 
nor desire the expulsion of the Manchus, 
for the natives so thoroughly detest us, 
that their hostility knows no limits but 
their fears, and if once dominant, and 
flushed with victory, they are likely, so” 
far to over-rate their prowess and power, 
as to seek the realization of the desire of 
almost every Chinese heart,—the utter 
expulsion of barbarians from their borders. 

“ Itis to be feared also, that if the present 
dynasty should be overthrown, the coun~" 
try will be long convulsed by rival aspi- 
rants for the throne, and the removal of 


and rivers."" The flag they had worship~ the restraints of authority and law, conse- 


ped, was of white silk, containing a dia- 
gram of the five planets, and waved high 


above a crowd of scarlet streamers; had_ 


quenton bebe tre Sow Se 
spread and enduring distress. Well in- 
formed natives believe that peace will be 


their friends on the shore understood and» restored eventually only by foreign inter-" 


ference, which it is supposed, some dis- 
comfited party will solicit. Legitimacy, 


as regards the ii inheritance is of 
little consequence in the estimation of the 
Black-h race, pees By personal 
acquaintance, are 


sage Yu, 
(B.C, 2205,) the founder of the Hia dy- 
nasty, who drew off the waters of the 
Chinese del They reside at the tomb 
of their an , and when on a visit to 
them, they showed,me evidence of the 
respect in which they have been held 
by successive dynasties, but none of 
the family ever dreamt of ascending the 
throne of their ancestors, nor have their 
countrymen ever entertained the idea of 
their restoration. ‘ It is Heaven alone,” 
they say, “which controls such events, 
and only he, whom It decrees, can right- 
fully reign.” It may be presumed there- 
fore that the youth named in the foregoing 
proclamations, as the leader of the revolt, 


is really, as he claims to be a member of 
the family, which swayed under the name 
of the Ming dynasty. His patronymic 
vs Chi, is thesame. The adoption of 
that name by a pretender, would excite 
no enthusiasm in his favor, it is a ruse, 
not likely to be resorted to by any aspi- 
rant for the empire. Were a descendant 
of Confucius to seek that distinction ; his 
mere name, would nowbe of much avail, 
unless by extraordinary prowess and wis- 
dom he convinced his countrymen that 
Heaven had declared in his favor. If, 
unhappily the selection of an emperor 

ever devolve on foreign powers, 
and none of the rival aspirants should 
command a large share of sympathy, these 
two ancient families would have strong 
claims on their consideration. May the 


God of Heaven avert calamities and over- 
rule every change for the advancement of 
true 
hap) 


y in the land, and the consequent 
ess of its people. 


CHINA. 
THE MORIBUND AND NASCENT DYNASTIES AND 
CHRISTIANITY me os 


(From Dr. Miccowan's ‘Note 


His Imperial Majesty. Hienfung who 


is now in the twenty-second year of his fe 


age, and in the third of his reign, is the 


seventh and according to present appear- | 


ances will be the last of his line to sway 
the destinies of China. The Manchus 
have now ruled this empire for two hun- 


dred and eight years, which is thirty-five ~ 


years Jonger than the average duration, 
rejecting the mythological era of the 
twenty-seven preceding dynasties. With 
this exception, ard that of the brief period 
when they were under the Mongol yoke, 
between A, D, 1234 and 1313 the Chinese 
have always been ruled by native princes, 
and it is not surprising that an attempt 
should now be made to expel their 
haughty conquerors, particularly as the 
exaggerated notions entertained of Man- 
chu power and prowess have been dispelled 
by the recent English war, Since that 
event the discontented and lawless spirits, 
who are to be found in every province 
have frequently, and on slight provora- 
tions arrayed thenselves against the au- 
thorities, It is true, at almost all periods 
of their history, the people have offered 
resistance to the oppressive measures of 
their officers, but of late they have been 
unusually prompt to exercise their power, 
which recent experience has shown to be 
more formidable than had ever been sup- 
posed by either party. Tnstances in il- 
lustration of this, have been of frequent 
occurrence in this part of the country, 
several of which have been recounted in 
these pages. Similar cases have since 
occurred, and may be briefly cited to 
show the utter inability of the authori- 
ties, to thwart the wishes, even of small 
sections of the people. 

About forty sail of junks destined for 
the embouchure of the Yang-tsz, where 


Pri (eo, 


most refractory crews seized and flogged — 
at his yamun; but, on the following day, 
instead of being able to put his threat in 
execution of chastising the whole fleet, 
he fonnd himself in the power of an in- 


dignant mob. A meeting of the sailors 
had been called as soon as the indignity 
inflicted ‘on some of their number was 
known, and the resoltition of chastising the | 
“ father of the city was adopted without — 
debate.” All hands proceeded forthwith 
to carry out the decision of the meeting 
with great earnestness ; they had however 
been anticipated by the shore friends of 
the flogged sailors, who had inflicted on 
his worship a sound beating and then, to 
save his life, drove him out of the city, 
iving him a fair start for Ningpo. The 
indignant sailors, finding their prey had — 
escaped, conimenced demolishing public 
property, including the magistracy, cus- — 
tom-house and other buildings occupied | 


by officials, and they were only pacified 


by the prefect, who had been despatched 
from Ningpo for that ‘allowing 
them to spend the holidays in port. 

I witnessed a similar scene at Chusan, 
when a large number of merchant junks 
were hemmed in by pirates, a vice-admiral 
meanwhile z also in the harbor with — 
a large fleet of war junks. One morning 
a small boat entered the harbor contain- — 
ing several men, whom the pirates, after 


taking possession of their vessels, setyat 


Vee 


sliberty. Some of them were dying from 
the explosion of fire-balls ; the blackened 
bodies of these poor men were afterwards 
borne by their comrades through the 
streets, until an excited mob of sailors 
had been collected, who broke into the 
vice-admiral’s residence and after beating 
him severely, destroyed all his furniture 
and tore down several military offices. 
No report of these" proceedings was ever 
made to the provincial authorities, as 
their notoriety would only have sealed 
the ruin of the officer whose poltroonery 
gave rise to then. 

It is however, the literary class which 
is most energetic in resisting the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power, that is to say, 
when their pri are thereby jeopard- 
ed, and no demands which they see fit to 
make can be di: with impunity. 
As I write, this city affords a case in 
point. It is a sequence of the attack 
already described, which was made last 
year by several needy and unscrupulous 
scholars on the priests of an opulent 
monastery. By their wealth, the brother- 
hood recently induced the authorities at 
Hangchau to issue a decree in their favor, 
which proving distasteful to the literati, 
the officers here were unable to carry into 
effect, The Lingsang, a class of graduates 
who on account of superior attainments 
enjoy the privilege of acting as sureties 
for those who present themselves as can- 
didates for the degree of Bachelor of arts, 
refused to take those initiatory measures 
which were essential to the examination, 
then close at hand. Whereupon, the pre- 
fect not only set at naught the governor's 
mandate, but imprisoned the unpopular 
priests, thereby averting a collision which 
would have been attended with conse- 
quences of grave import to all the officials 
concerned. Were an examination to fail 
taking place on or near the appointed 
time, it would be a stoppage of an im- 
portant wheel in the machinery of go- 
vernment. Like stopping supplies, it 
brings matters to a dead lock, and officers 
invariably succumb when this expedient 
is resorted to. Unfortunately the literati 

are not more patriotic, than the rest of 

their countrymen, never opposing illegali- 

or tyranny, but when their class-in- 
menaced. 
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power, and have manifested no small 
degree of insolence. To give an exam- 
ple.—Several years since, an intoxicated 
graduate standing at the door of a wine- 
shop, fell into an altercation with some 
attendants of the te-tuh, or commander-in- 
chief of the military and naval forces of 
the province, respecting the violation of 
etiquette by their master, who, instead of 
being on horseback, was seated in a sedan 
like a civilian, The general's conduct 
could not be considered irregular, for the 
prohibition against the use of sedans* by 
military officers has long been obsolete; 
hence the soldiers, who knew nothing of 
the rule in question, replied with some 
of those vituperative epithets in which 
this language abounds. Whereupon our 
scholar summoning to his aid several 
boon companions, scattered the cortége 
and smashed the sedan to pieces, merely 
suffering his excellency to escape unhurt 
in person. The te-tuh, complained of the 
outrage to the highest literary magistrate 
in the province, but the only satisfaction 
afforded by the Chancellor was a general 
censure to the effect, that ‘ some of his 
Ningpo boys were very rude.” 

As we become better acquainted with 
their political institutions, we shall find 
that the Chinese though reputed to be 
subjects ofa perfect despotism, are, in fact, 
in the enjoyment of many of the blessings 
of a democratic form of government; for, 
whilst their supreme ruler professes to 
reign by divine right, it is acknowledged 
that the evidence of this is to be proved 
only by his possessing the consent of the 
governed. For example, the emperor Wu- 
wang (B. C. 1122) thus discourses in 
the Shu-king. ‘* Heaven's views may be 
known from my people's views; and it 
may be ascertained that heaven approves, 
by the compliance of my subjects.” Men- 
cius speaks at times to the same effect. 
Unsustained by public opinion, this is 
the weakest of all governments, hence its 
utter inability to comply with engage- 
ments to open the gates of Canton, and 
the constant circumspection which the 
authorities exercise when popular preju- 
dices are to be overcome. Foreigners 
have invariably found that the obstacles 
to the hiring of dwellings, or the erection 
of buildings and the like, are to be traced 
to the people, their officers manifesting 


scarcely any more opposition or evasion, 
than was necessary to retain their popular 
standing. Circumstances which should 
have considerable weight in canvassing 
the conduct of public men in China, 
Besides the loss of prestige consequent 
on the Jate war, the Manchus, since the 
Treaty of Nanking, have forfeited the 
esteem of the all potent literati by the 
flagrant, and in point of extent, unpre- 
cedented sale of offices, than which a 
more obnoxious method of replenishing 
an empty treasury could not be devis- 
ed. This practice disgusts and alienates 
the most important class in the State, 
and lets loose amongst the people, as 
their rulers, unscrupulous speculators, by 
whom they are abhorred. It undermines 
the foundation of the whole social system, 
for the grand principle which gives vita- 
lity to the State, is, that talent and virtue 
are the solitary and indispensable quali- 
fications for public employment ; stimulat- 
ed by such a prospect, those who apply 
themselves to letters, are thus naturally 
firm friends of order and of the institu- 
tions of the country generally, and the 
government that repels by the adoption 
of another principle, cannot long repose 
in safety. With public affairs in sucha 
condition as they now are, no native dy- 
nasty could extrude enthusiasm in its 
support against foreign aggression, far 
less then can the present hope to restrain 
a spirited attempt by a native prince to 
throw off the foreign yoke, imposed with 
force of arms and not without resistance. 
It is a case in which foreign interference 
is altogether to be deprecated, but par- 
ticularly if made against the wishes of the 
Chinese. Ifthe Manchus cannot retain 
their ascendancy, it is simply because the 
voice of the people is against them, and 
it is the friendship of these which should 
be cultivated, it is not the few, but the 
many, who should be won and made grate- 
ful. The people of Chihkiang, like those 
of Fohkien submitted to the Manchus 
with much reluctance. When Hangehau 
was taken, between forty and fifty scholars 
of distinction went to the Examination 
Hall and committed suicide by hanging, 
and on the approach of the Manchu troops 
to Ningpo, nearly as many drowned them- 
selves. The spirit of insubordination 
manifested for several years past at Ning- 


po, has served to prepare the people a 


achange of rulers, and the successes o} 
the insurgents have at last led them to 
express themselves rather freely on the 
subject... [tis now sufficiently evident, 
that they would accord as cordial a recep- 
tion to Tien-teh’s troops as their unim- 
passioned nature will admit.. The five 
hundred soldiers despatched at an enor- 
mous expense several weeks since, have 
returned from the seat of war without 
having seen the enemy ; their commander 
having eut his throat in despair, none 
could restrain the desertion of his follow- 
ers. Chinese patriotism, such as it is, is 
rising, justice and sound policy there- 
fore dictate, that their efforts at throw- 
ing off a degrading yoke should be res- 
pected; let there be no interference, in 
order that “ Heaven's views,” may be as- 
certained in the appropriate manner, that 
is, by “the views of the people.” To 
their credit be it spoken, the Chinese 
were the first to announce, ‘‘ vor populi 
vox dei.” j " 
All accounts agree in representing the 
youthful monarch, Hienfung, as a prince 
of more than average ability, displaying 
consid p capacity and taste for public 
business here is a dash of impetuosi- 
ty in his ¢ ter, which ifrightly direct- 
ed by experienced ministers and censors, 
may fit him for the trying times he is 
likely to encounter. F 
The latest of his public acts, concern- 
ing which we have definite information, 
was the coronation of his empress on the 
25th of the last November, which was as 
soon after the specified period of mourn- 
ing for his deceased nt as was con- 
sidered propitious. Neither marriages 
nor births in the imperial family are re- 
garded as matters of state, but the cor- 
onation of the wife of the emperor is es- 
teemed of such political importance, that 
his majesty himself announces the event 
ina "Scott addressed, through the 
Board of Rites, to all under the canopy of 
heaven. On the day following the cor- 
onation, this Board published the paper in 
Manchu and Chinese, causing it to be 
posted up at all the public offices in the 
empire. It runs thus—_ Se 
_ “The emperor by the will of Heaven 
and the revolving course of nature, “says,” 
As in nature we find, that the earth 
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atk abedignt to the laws of the hea- 
im 


ly bodies, is nevertheless of essential 


~ learn that the good emperors have engag- 
ed the co-operation of 
"pres: 

- Ngétéi, wife of the immaculate Shun, and 
the worthy wife of the great Yu, were 


__ proficients in all domestic duties, and by 


their example in instructing the empire. 
Intently occupied, day and night, with 
the vast 8 of the inheritance trans- 


ancestors, I need a like minded assistant. 
> Niu Luhkt is a lady of honorable extrac- 
tion, whose good character, is appreciated 
within, where her natural goodness of dis- 


geod duties, and, being instructed by the 
ancients, the washing of linen fine or 
~~ coarse is not’ repugnant to her, ~ Frugal 
and condescending, benevolent and gen- 
tle; it is proper that she should be placed 

the enjoyment of every happiness, 


. “init 
* Let her, therefore, be Eiiperaly 10 re 
six 


and made the head (officially) of 
palaces. In accordance with ancient 
‘usage, 1 shall devoutly yunce the 
event to Heaven, to’ Eart mianes 
of'my ancestors, and to ti s of the 
soil, and of the cerealia, on the 17th day 
of the 10th month, when she shall have 
‘a seat on the throne: and let it be then 
recorded, that the virtuous and worthy 
lady Niu Lulikt is thereby constituted 
empress. She shall thereafter reside in 
the nelumbium palace, and aid in the ad- 
‘ministration, within the fragrant walls of 
her peppered apartment. Abounding in 
~ virtue, may she be happily fruitful! On 
this joyful oceasion let favors be bestows 
ed as follows.” i 
First ii the list of those who are to re 
_ joice with the empress, are the female 
__ members of the imperial kindred. 2nd, 
the wives of the five classes of nobility, 
and those of other distinguished officers. 
8rd, all officers generally, to be advanced 
in honor one degree. 4th, females above 
3 70 years of age who may be connected 
ith Manchu, Mongolian, or Chinese of- 
[ _ 6th, all ladies in the pa- 
‘years nS 6th, it is 


by the Jocal authorities. 

tance to them ; so in the Classics, we 
“crimes, are to be liberated. 

‘exemplary em-_ pass & 

For instance, the most excellent _ 


mitted by Heaven through my. pious. 


- 


females shall not be. neglected 
7th, all fe- 
males imprisoned for other than capital 
The doen- 
‘ment thus concludes ‘* Lo! the virtuous 
helpmate in the palace will diffuse reno- 
yating influences throughout the realm 
and be its ardent mother.” 


digent 


\ No one benefitted by the proffered 


acts of grace enumerated above, except 


female members, of the imperial house- 


hold and of ministers of state. When 
alluding to the peppered walls of the em- 
apartment, his majesty employed no 
of speech, for it is stated that black 
pepper is largely employed in plastering 
walls within the harem, with the design of 


the beautiful lake at Hangchau, | recollect 
being strick by the elaborate, but gaudy 
painting on the papered walls aud ceiling, 
where every thing favored the harboring 
of vermin. Although his majesty only 
complied with custom in thus eulogising 
his wife, his commendation of her is high- 
ly creditable to himself, and is particular- 
ly worthy of note, in consequence of that 
habit of depreciating woman, which forms 
the most revolting trait in the national 
character,” 

~ Lets now turn to the youth who is 
making a daring attempt to send Hien- 
fung back to his native wilds. 

‘The Mongol or Yuen dynasty was over- 
turned by the bravery and indomitable 
energy of a prjvate soldier whose family 
name was Chi, founder of the Ming dy- 
nasty, and one of the noblest characters 
presented ity the page of Chinese history. 
His descendants ruled the empire for 276 
years, to the general satisfaction of the 
people ;' it was only wrested from them by 
the warlike hunters of the North, hence, 
the Chinese attribute the fall of the fami-. 
ly, not to vices, but to a series of mis- 
fortunes, atid their recollections of the 
dynasty are therefore favorable, 

Several attempts were made by princes 
of the fallen dynasty to recover the empire, 
though finally subdued, they were not ex- 
tirpated, some of their number finding a 
place of concealment in the south-western 
part of the country. A descendant of 


- one of these, now in his 19th year is the 


nominal head of this formidable rebellion, 
Proclamations issued by the revolutionary 
party, or patriots, as they shall hereafter he 
termed, have been privately circulated in 
the Yamuns for some time, and as they will 
be new to the reader of these notes, a few 
shall be given, that they may be compar- 
ed with those of the existing government, 
already made public. To begin with 
Tien-teh :-— 

“Thold” says the prince, ‘ that in ex- 
terminating tyrannical oppressors, and in 
tranquillizing the people, reliance should 
be placed on the popular will; and that 
he who can firmly establish the empire 
should become its prince. The abomina- 
ble and thievish usurpation from which 
we suffer, has continued above two hun- 
dred years; exacting the produce of the 
land, and absorbing the fat of the people, 
for stowing into that unfathomable ditch. 
(Manchuria) In sustaining from year 
to year the forty-eight banners, there is 
nothing left for ourselves. Moreover, the 
vices of their covetuous officers, and base 
underlings rise up like mountains; ma- 
king light of the exhaustion and suffering 
of the people, they merely devise methods 
for fattening their vile carcasses, which en- 
compass us like swarms of locusts. Verily, 
verily, they would consume the hills and 
empty the sea; their voracity, being like 
the gnawing of tigers, and the gulping of 
whales. There was everywhere crying 
and lamentation, for the want of some to 
accuse them before heaven, when I emer- 
ged from private life; and having with my 
own eyes witnessed these base proceed- 
ings, I strove to remove these sources of 
discontent, and to effect a reform in order 
to comply with the desires of the empire. 

“Now, having received the adorable 
commands of heayen, to expelthese con- 
temptible miscreants, I dare not sin by a 
tardy obedience to these behests. The 
majestic march of my righteous army, is 
designed to deliver the people as from a 
flood. I am thankful to have before me, 
the example of Ching-tang [founder of the 
Shong dynasty 1766 B,C.) to whom the 
empire reverted: consequently the em- 
pire’s indignation is mine, and its hopes, 
are also my hopes. The people have al- 
ready enabled mé to expel the murderous 
traitors from the whole region of Hupeh, 
Hunan, and Sz-Chuen ; these places, re- 


lying on the protection of heaven, havé 
reverted to me, and are in the enjoyment 
of tranquillity. The other provinces of 
the Middle Land should with more readi- 
ness embrace the occasion of forwarding 
the expectations of the people. 


_ “L hereby order Field-marshal Si Chang- 


pang, and commissioner Ching Wan-yuen 
to proceed speedily on the 8th instant, 
(November 19th, 1852), with all their 
forces against Chi-chau and Sé-chau (in 
Gan-whui on the Yang-tsz) and adjacent 
cities. Let their prowess relevate the 
Han (Chinese) and humble the Banners, 
(Manchus,) whereby peace will be given 
totheempire. As for you who hold office 
under the detestible usurpers, you are 
to understand, that we are firmly resolv- 
ed to protect the people, and that you 
must not presume to rely on your autho- 
rity and oppose me, Ever since we 
buckled on our armor we have been scat- 
tering and killing all who resist; how 
then can you avoid being broken into 
splinters? My valorous generals and 
sagacious statesmen, are as formidable 
as thunder, and as abundant as rain; 
their streamers and banners darken the 
sun, frighten gods and demons, and by 
their awe-inspiring deportment, subdue 
all before them! With such merit and 
ability what obstacle may not be over- 
come! You, whether among the civili- 
ans, or the military, who are inclined to 
take advantage of this opportunity of 
complying with heaven, are assured, that 
the result of this undertaking is by no 
means uncertain, for the power of my 
troops is as great as the expansive hea- 
ven. China will revert to me as readily, 
as dust driven by a puff of wind. It be- 
hoves you therefore promptly to discard 
the Tsing dynasty, seize the spear, and 
come and acknowledge that of the Han; 
you will not only thereby secure the 
safety of you, families, but retain your 
rank. If you stay moping in the dark, 
disregarding the signs of the times, blush- 
ing, shame, and remorse will be the con- 

uence. Do not contemn my benevo- 
lent desires, nor say hereafter, that early 
intimation was not given. I wish to em- 
ploy the services of the competent in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the sages ; 
those of yon who wish to aid the native 
dynasty, should report yourselves to my 


prefects, cane fe capabilities, which 
shall be recorded, for my reference, as 
officers are required. Let no one injure 
or offend such worthies as thus present 
themselves. | Let the whole empire be 
apprized thereof; that my benevolent in- 
tentions may be known, Respect this, 
and yield a reverential compliance.” 

The cities referred toin the above, fell an 
easy prey to the patriots; and thus closed 
their third campaign. At the close of 
last year (February 7th 1853), Chia, had 
under his sway not less than seventy- 
five million of his countrymen, holding 
the seat of his government in the great 
city of Wu-chang-fu, the capital of Hu- 
peh; and, owing to the gradual manner 
in which these conquests were made, time 
was allowed for organizing an effective 
administration. Evidently they are not 
the banditti which the authorities repre- 
sent them to be; it may, or it may not be 
true, that originally nothing more than 
robbery was contemplated by the first 
leaders, and it is possible that to some 
extent rapine and pillage attended their 
march, for these are inseparable from a 
state of warfare, yet such statements are 
to be received with allowance coming as 
they do from their enemies. Whatever 
the party may have been is of little con- 
sequence; it comes before us now with a 
national character, and through a strong 
provisional government making reasona- 
ble demands. 

‘The real difficulties of a native dynasty 
would commence with the expulsion of 
the Manchus, for its stability would be 
in perpetual jeopardy from the incursious 
of these hardy adventurers. 
themselves against such warlike neigh- 
bours, the Chin nese would be compelled 
to court the alliance of Christian states, 
so called ;—independence is utterly out 
of the question,—the choice being be- 
tween subjugation to the Manchus, or a 
reliance on the power and friendship of 
the “ barbarians from afar ;""—of these al- 
ternatives, the latter would be preferred 
by all who have at heart thé present and 
future well-being of this large portion of 
the human family. It is by rendering 
obligations of this kind, that they are to 
be conciliated, and not by aiding their 
conquerors to retain the offensive yoke. 
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To maintain 


ment, we are less concerned with the 
youth in whose name it is conducted, 
than with its instigators and its ruling 
minds, First among these, is Si Chang- 
pang, a native of this part of China, who, 
if the undertaking proves successful will 
donb less be the most. prominent minister 
of the new dynasty. He shall introduce 
himself. After enumerating his titles, 
which if rendered, “ A field-marshal of the 
empire” will come sufficiently near the 
mark ; our hero proceeds, —* In obedience 
to the behest of heaven, and in compliance 
with the wishes of men, I am enjoying 
the honor of being the first military 
officer under the Restoration, and also, 
of being imperial commissioner, and I 
hereby issue my clear instructions. It 
is known that extraordinary ocensions 
call for extraordinary men, and that on 
these uncommon characters devolve du- 
ties of no ordinary magnitude. From 
days of yore till the present, there has 
heen no exception to this, It was not 
through culpable conduct that our Tsung- 
ching (the last emperor of the Ming 
dynasty) lost the empire; nor did your 
Shun-che (first emperor of the present 
dynasty) obtain it, because he was a divine 
ruler; ( Shin-ming Chi-chi ;) the change 
was simply in consequence of Peking hiiv- 
ing been left in a defenceless state, by Wu 
San-kwei, when he was absent on an ex- 
pedition against the robber Li Sz’chin. 
Your rulers thus insidiously entrapped us, 
acting like the monkey which when his 
muster lays down his hat, forthwith claps 
it on his own pate. The usurpation has 
now continued for two hundred years, 
aud these Tartars have during all this 
period acted the part of cruel and over- 
bearing extortioners. Omitting allusion 
to the reign of Kia-king, and his prede- 
cessors, and speaking only of Tau-kwang, 
we find above, adoltish ruler, and below, a 
horde of unscrupulous and covetous offi- 
cers, making appointments or promotions 
according to the pecuniary ability of ap- 
plicants ;—selling every place of emolu- 
ment. . Verily, he who now mounts stool 
in the market-place to exact per-centage, 
is not the low fellow alluded to by Men- 
cius, but the son of heaven himself! 
and , now-a-days are not soulless 
vagabonds, but titled officials, who are 
destitute of shame, and regardless of all 


honor. These things have long wounded 
our hearts and pained our eves, but heaven 
has now sent us t! e Great Peace emperor, 
a lineal descendant of: the imperial Ché 
family, of the Ming dynasty, whose mar- 
shalled soldiers are fully competent to 
the great undertaking. 

“ Coming now to what respects myself, 
—I would merely state that I am one, 
who having climbed to the palace in’ the 
moon, fortunately plucked the first raceme 
from the carnation colored Olea fragrans. 
Subsequently, coursing my steed, I un- 
luckily brushed against the dragon’s 
throat, and in consequence had to tramp 
eight thousand de, That state of drowsi- 
ess having passed, I became wide awake. 
Trials are just the thing for improving 
the character, as history abundantly il- 
lustrates, 

“ My duty now calls me to attack wall- 
ed cities ; let none imagine that resistance 
can avail; yet all should know that pil- 
lage and violence are never practised by 
our troops, as they are like the royal sold- 
iers of old, coming upon you like season- 
able showers after a drought. The pro- 
vinces of Chih-kiang, Foh-kien, Kwang- 
tung, Kiang-si, and Kiang-nan, are all, as 
it were in the palm of our hand ; and now 
that they have heard of our approach, 
every one should bury his gall-bladder, 
and beinalarm, Day and night orders are 
being issued, which should cause you to 
faint from apprehension. It is as though 
we were about to let loose a pack of fero- 
cious tigers amongst a flock of sheep. On 
this account I issue clear commands to 
the people of the whole empire, quickly 
to decide on plans ofaction. Do not halt 
on the road, nor stamp upon the ground, 
asking what is right and what is wrong? 
and what path to take? Your course 
is as clear as the bright moon and stars, 
or as pellucid ice, or polished mirrors. 
Do not be like obstinate dolts, darken- 
ing your minds and wounding your con- 
science. Abetting the enemy is like beat- 
ing one’s parents; those of you who are 
guilty of this, and who disregard the 
celestial prognostications, shall die in 
remorse. LI pray you examihe now, which 
house should have the empire ?—which 
has now possession of the centre 
land ?—~A special edict.” i 

There are several expressions in this 


document of tl 
quire explan 


»—The allusion to the 


fragrant tree in the moon, and to the ~ 


plucking of its first raceme; implies that 
the writer had, at the examination for 
master-of-arts, attained the highest rank, 
—a distinction which Sit acquired in the 
literary city of Hangchau, when a young 
man, thirty years age. His. prospect of 
success at the ensuing examination at 
Peking was consequently very flattering, 
and he stated for the capital with high 
anticipations, which sooner or later could 
not have failed to be realized, had his in- 
tegrity been of the average standard, But 


field-marshal, which re- . 


being pressed for funds on the journey, he ~ 


devised an expedient for relieving his 
embarrassment, which showed him to be 
destitute of all principle. Asserting that 
he had been robbed, he complained to the 
district magistrate, threatening to report 
the case at Peking as an evidence of that 
officer’s remissness ; unless compensation 
were promptly granted. Being success- 


ful in the first attempt, he repeated the . 


experiment in the next district, and with 


the like result, and continued perpetrating — 


the fraud until he was detected near the 
close of his journey. 


throat,” or in other words committed an 


offence against the emperor, or the laws; 
and by his “ tramp of eight thousand le,” _. 


he means that he was banished to Yunan 
forthe misdemeanor.. Our field-marshal 
calls that period his ‘* drowsy" time and 
professes to have been thoroughly awaken- 
ed by his misfortunes, That he improved 
in his exile we are bound to believe, though 
we can hardly admit the propriety ofa clas- 
sical allusion, which he introduces, for the 


This is what he. 
means by having ‘ brushed the dragon’s . 


et 


cases given by Mencius, of worthies at- 


taining eminence through difficulties, are 
not parallel instances, Sii's misfortunes 
came of his vices, not of his poverty ; 
with the exception of a few of his towns- 
men, none are acquainted with the nature 
of the offence which he acknowledges ; 
the inference which his countrymen will 
draw from his reference to it, will be, that 
it was not particularly disreputable. 
Next in authority and infiuence to mar- 
shal Si, amongst the insurgents, is general 
Kuh, president of the Board-of-War and 
governor of Hupeh; of his antecedents 
nothing in publicly known, his acquaint- 


ance can only be made through his mes- 
sage, which is in the following strain :— 
~ “ Happiness abounds or suffers abate- 
ment in a state, just in proportion as the 
interests of the people are consulted. 
Heaven sends either prosperity or adver- 
sity, as the rulers conform to reason; 
these are principles which must stand. 
But for two hundred years the Tsing dy- 
nasty has misruled the empire while the 
resentinent of the people has been pent 
up; now, however, our emperor Tien-teh 
being incensed, has resolved to give tran- 
quillity. He has been engaged for three 
years in driving off the villainous officials 
who have opposed him. My own con- 
viction in the matter is, that heaven has 
decreed the entire destruction of all who 
array themselves against him, His bene- 
volent and righteous army having occu- 
pation of this province of Hupeh, will 
have regard for all well-disp: people ; 
our pity for such, indeed, cannot be ex- 
ceeded. On the other hand, covetous 
officers, and their corrupt subordinates, 
who serve the Tartats, cannot escape 
death. Let scholars and people be united 
in this matter, while the wealthy are to 
calculate their house expenses and the 
umount they may be able to contribute 
towards our expenses; poor families are 
to select a young man from. their midst 
for public service. Liberal rewards shall 
be given to those who bind and bring in 
officers of a high or a low grade. jose 
within the city walls who refuse com- 
pliance with our demands shall be put to 
death. Be cautious, lest your repentings 
come too late.-—A special mandate.” 
Like marshal Si, governor Kuh stig- 
matizes the Manchus as Tartars, a term 
of reproach not unusual in confidential 
conversation, but never written except 
the authorities are sét at defiance. On 
subjugating China, the Manchus so far 
humbled the Chinese, as to impose on 
them their Seythian practice of the tonsure 
over the fore-part of the head for which, 
in view of the cleanliness it enforces, they 
deserve thanks; but requiring them to 
keep the remaining portion of hair pendent 
behind their backs, they simply made 
them look ludicrous, wounding their pride 
without conferring any advantage. One 
if the first measures of the revolutionary 
‘ the ren:oval of this 


badge of servitude; the patriots go un- 
shaved, which does not improve their 
appearance and tie the hair on the top of 
the head according to old’ custom ;—the 
ery in their camp—if freely rendered 
would be “up tails and at them.” The 
change which the haughty Manchus en- 
forced in the cut of their subjects’ clothes, 
is tolerated for economical considerations, 
but it is ordered that all new garments 
are to be made after the fashion of the 
displaced dynasty. 

Officers of government who fall into 
the hands of the rebels, are treated with 
no more leniency, than these experience 
when captured. A large number of mi- 
litary officers have gone over to the arms 
of Tien-teh and not a few civilians of the 
lower grades, but generally speaking the 
higher civil officers have been loyal, sut- 
fering death either at the hands of their 
captors, or, more commonly by suicide. 
Last summer the remains of one of these, 
a district officer belonging to Ningpo, 
were brought into the city, special per- 
mission having been granted. by the em- 
peror on account of the fidelity of the de- 
ceased. No corpse can be taken within 
the gate of a Chinese city, except by an 
imperial warrant, which is accorded ouly 
on extraordinary occasions, 

Tt has been intimated in various quar- 
ters that there are many native Roman 
Catholics concerned in the revolutionary 
movement, but of this there is not the 
slightest evidence ; on the contrary, it is 
almost certain that among the adherents 
of Tien-teh these is not a single member of 
that persuasion; our Romanist brethren 
have indeed made few or no converts in the 
province of Kwang-si. The erroneous im- 
pression arose in consequence of there being 
@ secret society amongst the insurgents, 
bearing the name of Shang-ti, Supreme 
Ruler, or God ; the members of which pro- 
mulgated religious sentiments unknown to 
the Classics, or to any Chinese sect; and 
in denouncing them the authorities knew 
of no better designation than, “ sect of the 
Lord of Heaven,” or Roman Catholics. 
There is however reason for believing that 
many of the most active of the rebel party, 
became conversant with the general tenets 
of Ci ity from, the preaching of Pro- 
tes: ionaries at Canton and Hong- 
kong, and through the medium of religious 


tracts. Shang-ti, is much employed in 
those places for the sacred name of God, 
both in preaching, and in printing; and 
doubtless the name, and the mysteries of 
the Society which was so frequently and 
vehemently denounced during the early 
period of the revolt were borrowed from 
these sources. That this is not mere con- 
jecture is evident from placards lately 
posted up in the cities of Kiang-si and 
elsewhere ; one of which commences with 
the name of the divine founder of our 
Faith! The first third of this singular 
document, contains in substance the mat- 
ter of some Protestant tract, on the 
duty of repentance, and on the future 
punishment of unbelievers; and imply- 
ing that temporal and eternal advantages: 
will accrue to all who join the revolution- 
ists. ‘The remaining portion of the pa- 
per is occupied with comparisons between 
Manchus and Europeans; greatly to the 
disparagement of the former, who are 
charged with abstracting vast sums of 
money out of the country, without ren= 
dering any equivalent; whilst of the 
latter, it is said, though bringing opium, 
they also bring many articles of utility, 
and pay for teas and silks, The number 
of those among the insurgents who pro-~ 
claim sentiments in aceordance with the 
above, cannot be small, for they have 
given character to the movement, by their 
fierce iconoclastic proceedings: temples 
and idols of Budha are destroyed by them, 
it is said, whenever there is an opportuni- 
ty, while the priests and nuns of that 
sect are summarily scattered, their foolish 


The Moribund and Nascent Dynasties and ; 
Christianity. —From Dr. Maccowan’s _ 


Note Book.—/ Concluded. )* 


Since translating the foregoing procla-_ 
mations, several others have come to 


hand, some of which like those, may. be 
relied on as authentic and genuine... The 


* This was intended to be introduced at the termina 


nation of the paragraph ending with ‘extraordinary 
occasions’ but did pot arrive time enough for insertion, 
Ep. 


dogmas and immoral practiees being 
denounced in_strong language. How 
much influence the members of the Shang- 
ti sect, and the authors of such a do- 
cument, possess in the counsels of 
Tien-teh cannot now be ascertained, but 
the facts which have already come to 
light, possess considerable significance, if 
taken in connection with the history of 
a princt of the same house, named Yung- 
Tih, who was treacherously assassinated in 
1656, when making a gallant attempt 
in Kwang-si to retrieve the fortunes of 
his ily. Yung-lih attached so much 
value to European sympathy as to embrace 
Christianity in 1648. His wife and mo- 
ther addressed a letter to the Pope an- 
nouncing their conversion and also that 
of the whole court. *% 

_ Unquestionably, the people of China 
now prefer the Manchu yoke, to any pro- 
tection which Western-states might afford; 


yet it is a common belief that fate has 


destined the latter alternative, and it is 
altogether probable, that they who are 
aspiring to rule the Black Haired race, 
would not disdain foreign sympathy, how- 
ever manifested. Certain it is, that a 
native dynasty could not long exist in- 
.dependently of extraneous influences ; 
nor is it less certain, that the period is 
approaching, whether to be desired, or to 
be deprecated, we stop not to inquire, 
when the millions of this part of Asia 
shall look to Washington for counsel, as 
those of other portions of the Continent 
turn to London for orders. 


most interesting of th 


1 nt e lobvand the only 
one which shall he given is that issued hy 
_ general Yang, 


8 , of the ‘Army for Vanquish- 
ing the Manchus,’ who says that “* having 
received the imperial commands for ex- 
termi the oppressors, Iam now 
leading on troops for bringing the villains 
‘into subjection and am driving them all 
before me. You should know that our 
royal soldiers can by no means harass or 
molest the people ; it therefore, behoves 


you all, to quiet your families, diligently 
follow your oceupations, and to be care- 
ful that you give rise to no disturbances 
orereate panics, Having ascertained that 
lawless vagabonds embraced the occasion 
of the non-arrival of our troops to abuse 
wives and maidens, and to perpetrate 
various outrages; we have had several 
hundred of them beheaded, as an example. 
Cases of insult and injury to people re- 
siding at a distance from the provincial 
city, being difficult of detection I have 
specially appointed a number of my ad- 
jutants to proceed through the depuart- 
ments with troops, for the apprehension 
and examination of such offenders. Those 
whom they find guilty are to be beheaded 
on the spot. Let the well disposed have 
written and posted on their lintels the 
word ‘Compliance’ to distinguish them 
from the traitorous. Do not-give way to 
alarms or to suspicions. As for the shame- 
less public characters, and the disgrace- 
ful tablets, they are all to be disowned 

Honors or distinctions conferred by the 

anchus, entirely ignored]. It is not 
becoming the great Han descendants to 
receive such dishonorable emoluments 
and rewards. And you, readers of the 
Classics, how can you consent to remain 
subject to those paltry thieves? This 
proclamation is issued calling on you to 
discard them promptly and thoroughly, 
and to await the establishment of our 
court in Nanking, when those who un- 
dergo a proper examination, shall receive 
degrees according to their merit. Let the 
barbarians of other nations keep out of 


the way, until the empire becomes subject — 


to us, when proclamations shall be issued 
concerning trade: but those stupid Bud- 
dhist priests, and the juggling Taouists, 
are to be repressed and their monasteries 
and temples demolished, as also those of 
all other corrupt sects. Let each trem= 
Dlingly obey. A special proclamation.” 

It is astonishing how many absurd 
reports obtain temporary credence among 
all classes; every day and every city 
give rise to an immense number, notwith- 
standing the «xistence of stringent regu 
lations designed to silence political guid- 


“On the night following his corona- 
tion the emperor had a vividdream. He 
thought he was playing chess with a 

rson named Chu Tien-teh, who beat 

im in three successive games. In the 
morning his majesty, though troubled in 
mind about the vision, feared to commu- 
nicate it to his assembled council, but con- 
fided it as a secret to one of the Censors. 
After mature deliberation that officer 
suggested that he himself should be sent 
disguised as a trader, in search of Chi 
Tien-teh, and to procure for the emperor 
all the information in his power. The 
Censor made his way to Kwang-si, and 
after making many fruitless inquiries, thus 
accosted a lad whom he saw lounging on 
the road,— 

“Younger brother, do you know of a 
person named Cha Tien-teh, residing in 
these parts ? 

“Why, elder brother, do you ask me 
that question ? 

* Because 1 wish to converse with him, 

What is it you wish to communicate / 

“ Something of a personal nature. 

* Have you ever seen Chit Tien-teh/ 

“No, 

“ That is my name, I am Chiat Tien-teh, 

“Where is your residence? inquired 
the Censor. 

“Tt is three le from this: I will take 
you to my house,—said the youth! 

“ When sipping tea, together, the Cen- 
sor inquired if, he had not had a dream 
on a certain night? 

“© Yes, I had a dream that very night. 

“ Pray what was your dream? 

“T dreamed of playing chess with 
Hien-fung. 

“ Who won? 

T won three games. 

“Can you win the empire? 

“T think I can, 

“ Have you any soldiers? 

“ None at present, but my teacher says 
they are gathering. 

“ Where is your teacher? 

“Tn the next room, I will call hint !— 
Whereupon a lame gentleman appeared, 
with whom the Censor held a Tong con- 


“nuns, ‘The story which has gained yrea-_ sultation, the result of which was, a reso- 
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particularly in the imperial lution taken by the latter to join the 
reciting as a sample, ___ fortunes of the nascent dynasty.” 
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CHINA. " y 
VISIT TO A FOH-KIEN COLONY ON HANG-CHAU BAY. 


(From Dr. Maccowan's Note Book. ) 


The profound ignorance of Chinamen 
respecting foreign countries, occasions no 
surprise when we discover their limited 
knowledge of their own land. Ifinforma- 
tion be desired concerning any place, it 
must be sought on tHe spot, and in pro- 
portion as inquiries are made at a distance 
therefrom they will prove unsatisfactory. 
There is, for example, a walled city in 
this prefecture, not twenty-four hours dis- 
tant, concerning which very discordant ac- 
counts are given by the people of Ningpo. 
We are told that they have neither gods 
nor priests; that they hold intercourse 
with each other by a peculiar dialect, re- 
sembling the cackling of geese, and live 
in seclusion, forming no matrimonial con- 
nexions beyond their city walls. Those 
who are less informed on matters beyond 
the prospect of their own homes, gravely 
assure us that the ancestors of the in- 
habitants of this mysterious city were 
once animals, having undergone a gradual 
transformation. 

Myths of this kind are common in 
China, and as the people referred to come 
originally from the maritime part of the 
Foh-kien province, it is not unlikely that 
a legend current at Fuh-chau, concerning 
the inhabitants of an adjacent village, has 
been transferred in a measure to these 
colonists. Once upon a time, as the 
story goes,—when the province was di- 
vided into many petty states, one of them 
was infested by a ferocious wild beast, 
which, by its frequent depredations be- 
came a terror to the country, as it defied 
the daring of every hunter and the valor 
of the greatest warriors. At length, the 
king of that state, proffered the hand of 
his daughter, as a prize to any destroyer 
of this pest; and not long after a mons- 
trous animal, or ogre having some resem- 
blance to a dog, captured it, and demanded 


not but fulfil his engagement the king 
was glad to be apprized of the fact, that 


the ogre could be transformed into a man, , 


by a close confinement of fifty days, pro- 
vided, that, during this period he was not 
exposed tohuman gaze. The experiment 
was accordingly tried, but his majesty’s 
curiosity got the ascendancy, and on the 
forty-ninth day, he unluckily took a peep 
at the nascent son-in-law, and thus check- 
ed the transmuting process ere the head 
had been wholly transformed! The ca- 
nine countenance of the aspiring animal 
was so repulsive that the king refused to 
give him the fair lady; whereupon, he 
carried her away forcibly. The doggish 
aspect of a clan near the provincial city, 
descendants of this couple, attests, it is 
said, the truth of the narrative; and al- 
though ordinary minds may entertain 
doubts respecting it, there are those in 
the West, sometimes denominated philo- 
sophers, who would be slow to regard it 
as a baseless legend. Does it not in fact 
afford the best possible evidence that can 
be adduced in favor of the ‘ Develope- 
ment Hypothesis,” as propounded by the 
school of Manboddo, Lamarck, and Oken? 
In groping after our pedigree, these pro- 
found thinkers, it will be remembered, 
discovered that in high antiquity, certain 
gelatinous masses of amorphous matter, 
underwent such changes, as gradually 
to develop animal existence, and it ap- 
pears an x eed was then given to those 
beings which induced a habit of restless 
change, until the simie were thrust upon 
the stage, and finally, that some ambitious 
monkey, shuffling off his hairy coil, as- 
sumed the human form! Now we submit 
that the prevalence of myths, like the 
above, amongst this ancient people, af- 
fords support, to the idea of the slimy 


the princess in marriage. As he could 


sf) 


* 


origin of our ancestral monad, which such 
physiologists should appreciate. 

A night's journey by water, brought us 
to the beautiful village of San-tsi-shi, 
seventy de north of Ningpo city, in the 
district. of J'sz’ki; the sun had not 
dawned when we passed near that opu- 
lent city, and therefore we need not stop 
to describe it in this place. In this vil- 
lage there is a fair held on the third, 
seventh, thirteenth, seventeenth, twenty~ 
third and twenty-seventh of every month ; 
hence its name, — Three-seven-market. 
Other large villages in this part of the 
country, in like manner derive their names 
from their market days, as Ni-luh-shi, or 
place where fairs are held on those days of 


_ the month, which are expressed by a two 


or a siz. 60 tae 

Tsz'ki is noted as the residence of 
humerous capitalists the greater part of 
whom have their large family mansions 
in San-tsi-shi, and im the villages adja- 
cent, hence, there is probably no part of 
China which appears to such advantage. 
The country in the neighbourhood of 
Chapu, has been extolled as the garden 
of China, but it falls far below this part 
of Tsz’ki in every particular. This is 
indicated by the attire of the peasants, 
the size and good condition of the dwel- 
lings, the number of monumental edifices, 
and other signs of prosperity. None of 
those miserable tenements, the unmis- 
takeable evidence of squalid poverty, 
which abound in every other part of 
China, are to be seen here. Much of the 
wealth of the district has been acquired 
by traffic in drugs. 'sz’ki men have 
agents in every part of the empire col- 
lecting medicines of every description, or 
in vending them: they have accordingly 
erected a costly temple dedicated to the 
Physic king as the emperor Shin-nung, 
the divine husbandman is styled. Itis a 
fine specimen, of what, for want of a more 


‘ eXpressive term, we call the Nomadic 


style of architecture. Besides the usual 
suite of halls and courts, it is provided 
_with two stages for theatrical representa- 
‘tions. The largest is in front of the 
_ shrine and image of the god of medicine ; 
the other is opposite the lares and penates. 
The tutelary god of the province of Sz’- 
chuen, whence drugs are chiefly derived, 
has a place of honor inthis temple. Ad- 


joining is a hall for conversazione and 
feasting, with a garden arranged accord- 
ing to the most approved forms of Chinese 
taste. Its winding grottos, craggy hills, 
pools for gold-fish; over which small 
bridges are thrown—with here and there 
on projecting peaks, a tea-house, with 
flowers and shrubs in pots—the whole 
being overshadowed by the unfading fol- 
iage of lofty camphor trees, rendered the 
prospect beautiful though highly gro- 
tesque. 

t this point, after an unusual amount 
of chaffering, for laborers here seemed to 
attach an extraordinary value to their 
services, we engaged sedans to bear us to 
Kwan-hai, the town occupied by the 
people concerning *whom our curiosity 
had been excited. In this part of China 

lestrians are apt to be put out of 
jumour, by the roads, as the narrow foot- 
paths are called, even though as at Tsz’ki, , 
they may be well flagged, on account of 
the frequency and abruptness of their 
turnings: twenty times in the short dis- 
tance of a mile, one is obliged to turn off 
at right angles, on one side or the other ; 
not to avoid a hill, rock, or any impedi- 
ment, for they are carried through flat 
rice fields. Which, to say nothing of the 
great quantity of land taken up, the ad- 
ditional and expensive flagging required, 
and the amount of labor uselessly ex- 
pended on them, these badly arranged 
highways cost the inhabitants much time 
and fatigue in their daily pursuits. 

A few le, brought us to the base of the 
range of hills which forms the northern 
boundary of the Tsz’ki plain, at a point 
where Pear Pass opened to our view. It 
was a beautiful, umbrageous spot, by the 
side of a murmuring brook ; where, in a 
spacious temple some of the unhappy and 
misguided people had assembled to wor- 
ship Holy Mother, Queen of Heaven. 
A missionary of a system not dissimilar 
to Buddhism, might have addressed them, 
in apostolic language slightly modified, 
“Whom ye ignorantly worship, her de- 
clare I unto you,” and he would scarcely 
have given offence, but to be met with, by 
stern uncompromising iconoclasts, feel- 
ings of a hostile character are almost ne- 
cessarily awakened. Systems of religion 
generally, which appeal to the senses, 
eagerly press into their service the magni- 


ficence of natural scenery, which is admi- 
rably calculated to give effect to their 
meretricious and imposing eulte. In this 
respect the votaries of Buddha invariably 
display judgment and taste, for their 
monasteries, nunneries and temples are 
always found occupying sites, where na- 
ture appears grand or lovely, 

The Yih family with public spirit 
which is much extolled, erected at this 
place a solid pagoda of hewn granite, 
which though but about thirty feet high, 
formed by its elegant and slender outline 
a striking object :—these structures are 
supposed to be an antidote, to public 
calamities of every description. 

Quitting the plain, bare rice fields were 
exchanged for terraced patches of wheat 
and pulse, and orchards filled with leaf- 
less trees, showing plainly that winter par- 
took more of a home-like character, than 
is usual in such a low latitude. The sombre 
aspect which the pine, yew, and cypress, 
gave to the scene was relieved by more 
cheerful evergreens,—the bushy arbutus, 
the slender bamboo, and the majestic 
camphor, and as if to indicate that we 
were not beyond the confines of tropical 
vegetation, a representative of the grace- 
ful. palm-family, occasionally came to 
view in the Raphis flavelli-formis. The 
arbutus of this place is renowned for the 
excellence and size of its fruit, which is as 
large as a damson, Camphor is not pro- 
cured from the tree in this part of China, 
but its timber is invaluable; this with 
many other useful trees, not indigenous 
on the other side of the Pacific, might be 
successfully cultivated in California or 
Oregon: I have several camphor trees 
packed up, waiting an opportunity to for- 
ward to any of our Trans-Pacific friends 
who will favor their introduction. The 
hardy Raphis, or coir palm, affords in its 
fibrous bracts, material, not only for all 
the ropes and brushes, required by the 
husbandmen, but supplies them with 
shaggy cloaks impervious to rain, Men 
and boys were actively engaged in cutting 
grass and brushwood from the hill sides, 
shaving so closely that the ground seemed 
as if swept clean, giving an aspect of ex- 
treme sterility to the whole landscape. 

The ascent to the summit of the pass 
was gentle, and the road in excellent re- 
pair... Here we halted for refreshment, at 


the Monastery of Eternal Tranquillity, 
where weary travellers are freely regaled 
with the best of beverages. ** Tea bestow- 
ing” institutions are of such obvious 
utility as to be extremely common on all 
crowded thoroughfares, throughout the 
land; and as they are always in connec- 
tion with a Buddhist temple, one or more 

riests of that order are in attendance, to 

eep the kettle boiling, and to serve ont 
the infusion. The expense, of these estab- 
lishments, which is trifling, is defrayed in 
every case, by rent of fields, purchased 
by public subscription for that object. 
Slabs of granite resembling grave stones 
may be seen in a conspicuous part of the 
portico, on which are carved the names 
of donors, the sums subscribed, and a 
description of the land. At Pear-pass 
there were two inscriptions, the second 
one, gave an account of the gift of several 
fields by a public spirited resident, to pro- 
vide for a supply of tea in winter as well 
as in warm weather; generally they are 
in operation during the summer season 
only. Another accommodation for tra- 
vellers, called ting, are of more frequent 
occurrence; it is seldom that he has not 
one in sight, where he may recruit 
strength for another stage of his journey, 
in its shady repose; but, unlike the 
Zayats of India they are not designed for 
lodging, being open on all sides. They 
are found at every ferry, at the bottom, 
or top of almost every hill where there 
is much travel; each ting or portico has 


a shrine and image either of the god of » 


wealth, the local divinity or of the Queen 
of Heaven,—very often they are occupied 
by all three. Here too, stone slabs re- 
cord the subscriber's names and dona- 
tions. Independently of the authorities 
and without the aid of taxation or any 
municipal institution, the people construct 
their roads, bridges, and temples, and in 
fine, they manage all such concerns, 
without the semblance of an organization. 
_ Refreshed by rest and by repeated 
draughts of tea, our peardeetenrted us 
down the northern descent of Pear-pass 
with great speed, over.a road paved with 
small boulders taken from an adjoining 
mountain stream. On this side, the hills 
presented an aspect totally different from 
the southern acclivity, there, their sur- 
faces were even and covered with stunted 


vegetation; here, the granite protruded 
in irregular masses, blackened by atmos- 
pheric action,” and so bare as scarcely to 
afford support to a few scattered lichens. 
Soon we came in sight of another beautiful 
plain intersected by canals and studded 
with large villages, extending to the 
Hang-chau estuary. Having reached the 
hase of the hills we were borne across the 
bed of Pear-lake, which properly speak- 
ing, is a large reservoir—about ten le 
square, enclosed partly by the hills, and 
partly by an extensive embankment, 
fifteen feet wide, faced with hewn stone. 
In like manner, marshes have been 
turned to valuable aceount at the hills 
near Ningpo, and have received from 
natives and foreigners, the name of lakes. 
They serve to feed the canals, which in the 
first place, are designed for irrigation and 
subordinately for navigation. To the 
west of Pear-lake is a smaller sheet of 
water of the same character. They are 
about six feet in depth, and during 
tempestuous weather become so rough 
as to require a break-water, composed 
of huge boulders for the protection of 
the substantial embankment. At times 
they are covered with artificially hatched 
ducks, which are guided in large flocks 
from place to place, by their keepers, who 
are paddled to and fro by children in small 
boats; the ducks are as much under the 
control of their voices and rods, as sheep 
are to the shepherd and his crook. These 
reservoirs with all their advantages, have 
hitherto been the source of much evil, 
from the litigation and quarrels to which 
they occasionally give rise, in consequence 
of attempts being made to draw off an 
undue share of water, or to monopolise 
the precious liquid in times of approach- 
ing drought, Pear-lake has cost the 
people large sums of money in their law- 
suits, but contests at the lake adjacent, 
(which is on the boun line of the 
prefectures of Ningpo and Shau-hing,) 
have been of a sanguinary character. 
Not long since above thirty men were 
killed in a fight, respecting the turning 
_ off of the waters. Victory declared on 
the part of the wealthier clan, in conse- 
quence of their being able to hire the 
t number of combatants, the pay 
two hundred cash per diem. The 
funeral expenses of the of each party, 


and a considerable sum in douceurs to 
officers, had to be paid by the victors. 
News. spreads so slowly and imperfectly, 
that not one person in a hundred at 
Ningpo ever heard of the affray. 

But little rain had fallen since the pre- 
vious autumn when the lakes had been 
drained for irrigation, so that there was a 
dry passage through the centre when we 
crossed Pear lake. In this part of the 
journey the prospect was dreary, the bleak 
north wind, being as piercing as the bise 
of the alps, came sweeping athwart the 
moor from the sed, causing an intense 
sensation of cold, though the thermometer 
was not below 38 deg. In addition to the 
warmest apparel ever found necessary 
during a New York winter, we were cover. 
ed with silk robes lined with fur, and yet 
suffered severely from the cold, the sun 
meanwhile was shining with such power 
that, without the protection of an umbrella, 
his rays were hurtful to the brain! This 
characteristic of the climate of the north 
of China, is now well known, but perhaps 
it is no where so marked as on this moist 
plain. 

Having crossed the bed of the reservoir, 
we arrived at Mih-kia-Tae, or the Dam of 
the Mih family, about the centre of the 
dyke, where there is an outlet for super- 
fluous water, and a double inclined plane, 
faced with stone for drawing boats fron: 
the canal to the lake, or the reverse; 
which, as they are small, is effected by 
men’s shoulders. Mih-kié-tac, is an ex- 
tensive and populous village, exclusively 
inhabited as its name indicates by the 
clan Mih. In China, or at least in this 

art of it, it is very common to find’ vil- 
ages of this kind; the descendants of a 
common ancestor whose name all the in- 
habitants bear. No foreigner had ever 
appeared there before ; a few minutes suf- 
ficed to collect an immense concourse of 
people, to the most respectable of whom 
we presented a few books and then hurri- 
ed on our journey. Presently another 
village came in view, Sing-shi-jiau, (new 
market Bridge,) ten le in length. Their 
houses and the dress of the inhabitants 
showed unmistakeble signs of their being 
well to do in the world. After placing 
a portion of sacred scripture, or a tract 
in each shop, and making a short address 
tothe crowds which poured out, we sped 


on our way through a rich agricultural 
country, until the walls of Kwan-hai-wei 
could be descried at a distance. We were 
now in the suburbs of the colonists whose 
acquaintance we desired to cultivate. The 
buildings without the walls seemed gener- 
ally superior to those found in such sit- 
uations. The city walls were in a dila- 
pidated state, a description applicable to 
eighteen out of the twenty-one walled 
cities which I have seen in China, the 
exceptions being Canton, Hang-chau and 
Suchau. Kwan-hai (sea prospect), call- 
ed from its being a military station, a 
wei, is 45 le north of San-tsi-shi, and con- 
sequently 123 from Ningpo. The Topa- 
graphical account of the district, states 
that the walls, which were “erected in 
1388 A.D. are four le square, 20 feet 
high and 80 thick, with four gates an- 
swering to the cardinal points, from which 
they are named. Over each gate is a 
small tower, there are 28 look-out sta- 
tions on the walls, and 1,370 embrasures 
in the parapet and in the city are 86 de- 
positories for implements of war.” No- 
thing of these now remain except the 
city walls, which for further protection 
are surrounded by a moat, over which is 
thrown a draw-bridge. Batteries have 
been erected at different points in the 
country for additional security. Before 
the erection of the walls, during the period 
of the Mongol sway, the town possessed 
a fleet of vessels for repelling attacks from 
Japanese and Fohkeen pirates, 

The streets present a striking peculia- 
rity, being broad and straight, in other 
respects this city does not differ from 
others of the same class, There is how- 
ever another exception ; in the middle of 
several of the streets, near the gates, 
small single-arched stone bridges have 
been recently erected, either for ornament 
or superstition, the city being destitute 
of canals or sewers. A short distance 


beyond the north gate is a range of low 


hills and at the pass, is a temple to the 
goddess of mercy, and a solid stone pa- 
ae of elegant proportions, but of no 
great height. From this place we had a 
view of Hang-chau Bay, whose © violent 
tides are warded off by strong” dykes. I 
Between the base of the hills and the em= 
bankments is a wide belt of newly res 
claimed land, which on account ofits prox-_ 


imity to the sea cannot be irrigated, and 
hence is devoted to the cultivation of 
cotton, wheat and beans. Within the 
historic period the wide plain extending 
from the Tsz’ki hills to the sea, has been 
formed, by the ceaseless activity of the 
Yang-tsz and Yellow rivers, the detritus 
of which is causing the coast to advance” 
constantly towards the Yellow sea. 
Having taken a rapid survey of the 
suburbs, we entered the city, which how- 
ever could scarcely be seen for the people, 
who turned out in such crowds as in a short 
time to render further ingress impossible, 
and exit nearly as difficult. We had 
reason to regret that we had not attired 
ourselves in the costume of the country, 
our practice in visiting remote and un- 
frequented cities ; as we thereby occasion- 
ed no small inconvenience, to Re good 
le and failed to procure ie 
pet information. With the exception 
of a few hucksters at their tables, and a 
number of dogs, swine, geese, ducks and 
poultry pacing in front of their owner's 
dwellings; the quiet streets were at our 
entrance entirely deserted; but intelli-” 
gence of our presence spread so rapidly, 
that the main street was fein binade 
peopled from gate to gate before s 
or eatiapada ect retreat. Tables of 
fruit and candy were suddenly overturn- 
ed, dogs and pigs were trampled under — 
foot, while the winged creatures hardly 
more fortunate were above, vainly seeking 
a place of rest on the heads or ‘shoulders 
of the excited crowd; and what with — 
barking, grunting and "squealing, below, 
and the cackling and hallooing above, the 
scene was altogether unique. Every - 
thing but courtesy, was disregarded by 
the people in their eager desire to see 
us; expressions of wonder and curiosity 
passed | from lip to lip, among the principal 
queries, which were distinguishable in 
their unintelligible atois ; was ‘* are they 
red desis BT black devils a “No offence 
was Le by these epithets ; “they had 
heard nothin of pela, which | was 
not de moni ante a them cnew of 


ing to be 
aS in the strects | of very 
ingpo, but We Pe 


tafter us, nor emp Toy any, ten 


no ii ae ion for 
‘ “A sed a Saat re 


le oe 


renin 


* 


_ What may 1 call you then?" 


designed as opprobrium. An unlucky 


urchin at Ningpo, was once caught by his 
queue, and about to receives a caning for 
calling a foreigner *‘ Hung mau, Red 
haired one,” when he piteously jaguired 

e can 
never be certain that an insult is intended 
when such terms are heard unless we 
know, those who employ them to be well 
informed persons. So far from experi- 
encing incivility, in Kwan-hai, we were 
treated with marked respect and kindness 
—trays filled with cups of tea were several 
times passed to us over the heads of the 
crowd, We found however that there 
was too much anxiety to allow of any 
address being made, which was of less 


_ consequence as few would have under- 


stood us sufficiently, nor did we succeed 
in distri books in the usual manner, 
Ve attempt vet ia dara 
ey were secretly given in reels 
to aged literary gentlemen, chaplains 
they doubtless subsequently obtained con- 
siderable circulation. By dint of great 
labor we managed at last to perambulate 
the principal streets, and to visit the 
Ching-wang-miau, or temple of the tute- 
lary god but we were glad to quit the town, 
after making a few inquiries. An im- 
mense num of people following us 
some distance out of the gates. 
. We ascertained that the inhabitants were 
partly the descendants of eighteen Foh- 
kien men who were banished several 


hundred years ago, on account as is sup- 


posed of political offences. They married 
in the place, and their posterity, though 
forming but about one-eighth of the 


Sopppiilation “ol. the’ city (whichasay’ be 
peciatea at ten thousand) “hadi given 


character to the whole. They sometimes 
take in marriage the daughters of their 
neighbors, but no female is allowed to 


_ Tarry out of the clan. Teachers are 


ving proved dangerous; large 


employed to instruct their boys in the 
Ningpo dialect, their mother tongue being 
wholly unintelligible to any, save the 
descendants of the colonists; it is said 
however that Foh-kien men, can be par- 
tially understood by them. Having no 
intercourse with the province of their 
fathers and keeping themselves entirely 
distinct from their neighbors, their dialect 
has undergone changes which render i, 
peculiar. As it is a place of promise for 
missionary efforts; we may hope to see 
some attention paid to the peculiarities of 
this patois, a knowledge of the modifi- 
cations it has experiensed would prove 
an interesting contribution to the com- 
parative philology of China. Their su- 
perstitions differ in some unimportant res- * 
pects from those of the T’sz’ki people, and 
they seem less attached to Buddhism. A 
number were deformed by hare-lip, 
the feet of the women were tortured less 
than common, and in a great many there 
was little or no external connection be- 
tween their forehead and nasal protu- 
berances; otherwise they presented no 
peculiarities of feature. 

In the lower half of the Chih-kiang 
coast, from Ketow point, to Foh-kien, 
colonies from the latter province are met 
with every few miles. Being a hardier 
and more adventurous race than the na- 
tives, they engage in fishing, commerce 
and piracy, to the exclusion of the Chih- 
kiang people, but keeping up intercourse 
with their clans further south, and they 
have preserved all their characteristics. 

When we entered Pear-pass on our re- 
turn, it was shrouded in darkness, but 
before emerging, the full moon illuminated 
our path rendering lanterns useless, the 
scene was grand and romantic; a des- 
cription of the defile as it then appeared 
would be a fine theme for one having a 
turn that way. * * * * 


PEKING GAZETTE. — 
Hien-rune, 2d year, 11th moon, 24th day, (Jany. 3d, 1853.) 


Your Majesty's Servant Hib th Lo-shaou- 


teen,* respectfully submits to your august inspec 
tion a report of successive skirmishes with the 
during which they fiercely attacked the pro- 
capital,} and were repulsed by our troops; 
together with the operations of our army in ar- 
resting aud exterminating the rebel force. The 
former operations, during which your servant, in 


conjunction with SE fea bey Sae-shang-a, daily 


resisted the rebel bands, and vigorously defended 
the provincial capital, have been already reported 
to your Majesty. Since that time we have been 
considering, that to the east of the provincial capi- 


tal, the districts of ae Seang-tan, nig 
Le-ling, peAlitsy Lew-yang, PAE: Seang- 
yin, YL Ping-keang, and fe} Yo- 


chow,} are all very important ; our troo) 
were therefore dispatched from the neighbourhood 


of the city to oceupy them, to scour the banks of 


the river py ii Scang, and carefully guard against 


disasters: but although our measures were taken 
with the greatest care, the region to be occupied 
was very extensive, and it was to be apprehended 
that the rebels would avail themselves of some 
opportunity to escape. We therefore deliberated 
that it would be better, between every encamp- 
ment, speedily to dig deep trenches, connecting 
the posts together, and thus inclose the rebels 
within our lines. Between the 20th and 25th days 
of the 9th moon (first week in November), these 
defences were completed. Having instructed the 


general jh) Ae Heang-yung, to intercept the 
retreat of the rebels in a westerly direction, and 


posted the expectant prefect ARBRE Choo- 
k’he-jin, and the major RAR Chang- 


kwo-leang, to occupy the floating bridge on the 
south side, in order to prevent the rebels com- 
municating with and assisting one another,—then, 
on the 26th day, of the 9th moon, the commander 


of the forces Hx Ho-ch’hun, separately des- 


patched the regiments under his orders in six 
divisions, early in the morning, to make an attack 


* Governor of Hoo-nan, 
+ feb Ch’bang-sha, capital of Hoo-nan, 


1 Various districts, surrounding Ch’hang-sha, on the 
south, east and north, within a cireult of 100 miles. 


onthe rebel camp. The enemy, from the top of 
the BYRNE Meaon-kaou-fung, opened adis_ 


tant fire upon us, by means of which several scores 
of our men were killed, after which they retired 
to their camp, and from their skulking places 

i another volley, but would not come 
out to meet us, The rebels on the western bank 


of the river HH Seang did not dare to cross the 


stream to their assistance. On the 26th day, 
Choo-k’he-jin and Chang-kwo-leang made a unit- 
ed attack on the floating bridge: at this time there 
were in the river some score of rebel boats, armed 
with swivels; and on each side of the river a cou- 
ple of thousand of the enemy, exerting their ut- 
most strergth to defend the post. Choo-k’he-jin, 
however, at the head of his village braves, opened 
a fire upon them, with tremendous effect, and the 
rebels in disorder fell into the river; while the tide- 
waiters of the cut off thirteen heads, 


cap- 
PS tured alive one of the rebels, siezed one yellow, and 


one cin standard, one swivel, one 
of airy jitch-fork, five spears, and fourteen mi- 
tary jac! 

On the 28th day, at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, Heang-y' advanced to the attack of the 
rebel camp on west side of the river, while 
Chang-kw6-leang made a descent upon their force, 
at the head of some expert village braves; and 
Ho-ch’hun led on the main body of the army. At 


the same time EDR Tsae-kung-fun and 
eS Tsin-ting-san headed an assemblage 


of soldiers and volunteers in an attack on the 
heights of Meaou-kaou-fung, and battered the wall 
redoubt at the sand well, for a cou- 
ple after which the enemy again retreat- 
ed to their hold. © 4 
On the 29th day, as soon as the various regi- 
ments were drawn up, the rebels 5; amine 
on the west side of the southern city, when the 
wall of the city on the side of the enemy's en- 
cam) it was blown down. Immediately the 

were blown in the rebel lines, and about 
two or three thousand of the enemy with a loud 
shout rushed to the attack. On our parts we had 
already prepared in the city eight hundred sword 
and buckler men, who acted as light infantry, rea- 
dy for service on any emergency, under the com- 


mand of lieutenant-colonel AAA BE Tang. 


shaou-leang. This officer rushed forward with a 
shout into the breach, and with his own hand cut 
down several rebels; and notwithstanding he was 
wounded by a gun shot in the right arm, he re- 


mained standing in his position without flinching, 
while our troops rushed courageously down the 
declivity. The rebel chief, brandishing a yellow 
flag, signalized to his followers to advance to the 
attack, when a lieutenant on our side named 


pane Chaou-ke-tsung, receiving a spear- 
wound in the head, fell dead on the spot. Our 

however still advanced with undaunted 
courage, and forthwith struck off the head of the 
rebel chief, seizing a large yellow standard on which 
‘was inscribed the words “ vanguard of the army of 


KF T’hae-ping.""§ Availing themselves of 
the Reid our men still rushed forward, and 
slaughtered the foe in every direction. A fire from 
great and small arms having been simultaneously 


opened upon the enemy, we killed 110 of the long- 
hoalead Sieetatiant 300 af the short-haired one 


while the remainder were com routed, 
retired to their fastnesses, We then 


forces Clore the breach. = ion 
seeing lieutenant-colonel ‘Tang-shaou-leang 
was wounded, to the top of the wal 
and defended the Seah taste We ten 
directed the acting prefect of feb Chaiig- 
sha, named BNE Tsang-king-tetn, and 
the acting district magistrate of Shen- 
hwa, named SERRA ‘Wang-paou-sang, in 
conjunction with the graduated scholar 


Hwang-medin instantly to the breach, On 
the one hand we instructed the Ho-ch’hun 
to draw up the iments outside the wall, and go 


forth in five di that might alternately re- 
lieve each other, and throughout the whole night 
invest the rebel camp on every side, so that they 
might be ited from concentrating their force 
Spee the ch: and on the other hand, we order- 
an official messenger, with placard in hand, to 
fe Saioe th the streets of the city and tranquillize 
people, directing them all to attend to their 
own private business, and not allow themselves 
to be alarmed. . 
The above is a true and faithful account of the 


victory gained by the troops and the vil aves 
‘ te he nobel force in thude tee the 

Brats of Chang-sha, otf the 29th da Oth 
moon. 


On the western bank of the river Seang, at 5 
o'clock in the morning of the 30th day of the 9th 


~ moon, iy Heang-yung and K5RE Ma- 
lung sallied forth, accompanied by the lieutenant- 
colonel 13/3) Ming-gnan-t’hae, having 
under their command a number of soldiers and 


> the ci 


village braves, who opened a fire of great and small 
arms on the enemy, and killed many of them. 


Tike colonel of the advanced guard era 
Hoo-sung-lin, with Ahn je Tsin-joo-hoo, 


came down from the heights to their assistance, 
when they attacked and broke the floating bridge. 
The enemy approached with a score of vessels, in 
order to save the bridge, but our troops leaped 
upon the bridge, and slaughtered a number of 
them, ripping up the planks, and cutting the ropes, 
They profited by the opportunity to seize two ves- 
sels of the enemy, the sailors having escaped by 
plunging into the water. On board the boats were 
found five standards large and small, with adozen 
matchloeks and short swords. Seeing, however, 
that the rebels were in great force on the banks of 
the river, and that the floating bridge was very 
strongly fastened by anchors and chain cables, so 
that possession of it could not be easily obtained, 
we withdrew our forees and returned to the camp. 
When we came to muster, it was found that we 
had lost in this skirmish one village brave, while 
several soldiers were wounded. 

From enquiries made by our scouts it appears, 
that the rebels for some time previous to this had 
been preparing instruments for excavating the 
pov and had sworn to overthrow the provin- 
cial city, With this purpose in view they had 
excavated mines in the front and rear of our posi- 
tion. At the present time the water-courses round 
are unusually dry, so as to facilitate the 
operations of the enemy. They had also engaged 
a number of abandoned villains from the coal 


mines of Ch’hin-chow (Lat. 25° 47’ N., 


Long. 112° 38” FE.) and EGY Kwei-yang 
(Lat. 26° 48’ N., Long. 112° 23’ E.) who were 
accustomed to excavate underground passages, no 
matter how deep they were, Besides which there 
Were a number of rascals from the enemy's camp, 
on the south side of the city, who had secreted 
thetnselves within the walls, and aided in making 
subterranean passages. 

On the 2d day, of the 10th moon, about two in 
the afternoon, while our troops were occupied in 
deepening the ditch outside the half-moon bastion 
on the south side of the city, they suddenly heard 
the springing of a mine, when the earth and stones 
of the city wall, to the extent of ten feet in width, 
were blown into the air: the atmosphere was at 
the same time filled with clouds of dust, and many 
of our soldiers were found dead. The rebels hear- 
ing that a mine bad been sprang on the south 
side of the city, rushed forth, several thousand in 
number, and with great and small arms made a 
general assault upon the city. The general Ho- 
ch'hun ordered the troops in his encampment to 
attack the enemy in flank, while he himself with 
two attendants ascended the battlements, and gave 
directions to his men in their attack on the rebels. 
While thus engaged, a shot from the enemy’s lines 
took off the two soldiers at his side, while the ge- 
neral himself was wounded in the head and face 
by the stones and dust of the shattered battery; 
he received also a wound in his right arm. Seeing 
his fright and alarm we directed our attendants 


to assist him to retire within the walls. The ex- 


pectant prefect TUR Keang-chung-yuen, 


at the head of some village braves from this pro- 
vince of Hoo-kwang, in conjunction with a mili- 


tary officer of the 6th rank $e Dike Tseu-e- 


seang, leading forth a score of braves, rushed forth 
on both sides of the breach on the west of the city, 
and attacked the enemy, putting to death several 
long-haired rebels; at the same time the sword 
and buckler men also rushed forth from both sides 
of the breach, joined the soldiers and braves under 
the command of Ho-ch'hun, and pursued the 
enemy in all directions, After about an hours’ 
noise and fighting it was found, that they had 
slaughtered two or three hundred of the enemy, 
after which the rebels retreated to their strong 
holds, and behind the works which they had re- 
cently constructed, defending themselves with a 
death-like courage. Our troops, having main- 
tained their position near the wall, and having 
sustained much injury from the enemy's fire, final- 
ly retired within our encampment. On examin- 
ing the bodies left on the field, there were found 
seven rebel chiefs with long hair, whose counte- 
nances exhibited an extreme degree of ferocity : we 


had also taken a large yellow flag, belonging to 
the stvneed gua ofthe snl ar ih 
many small square flags, and about 60 wea; 

war, ‘Thaabes ie & tree aad faithful, seescat of 


city, on the 2d day of the 10th moon, (13th No- 

vember, 1852.) : 
At present we are in deepening the tren- 

ches all round the bose order to prevent the. 


teale for eutting ofthe sealing adbere endarese 
jals for cu! tg 
issued a proc aon, cling ater ane 


submit wes shall be pardoned, in order to | 
weaken the rebel force: we are also urging on the — 
village braves, and snaking addition to our troops, 
in order to prevent the escape of the enemy, 


MABRY Paou-k'he-peaou is charged with 
watching at night and guarding the city; Ho- 
ch'hun is cha: . with the deteeaa of: tharieapors 
tant passes in the east, south, and north districts ; 
while Heang-yung continues his defence of the 
west side of the river, 

W. H. M, 


Shanghae, March 2d, 1853, © 


PROCLAMATIONS OF TH 


S 


“In the first year of the Emperor TF 


Thae-ping (Great Tranquillity) of the By 
How-ming or Later Ming Dynasty, in the 6th 
day, of the 3d moon, (April 23d, 1852), the re- 
volutionary army, in five divisions, obtained a 
second victory, when a servant of the new dy- 
nasty, in command of the advanced guard, named 


B= FF Tsang-san-sew respectfully trans- 
cribed the following proclamation :— 

‘e BM Kwo, the great general, having chief su- 
perintendence of the forces now in possession of the 
region about wHAG Hoo-pih province, makes 
this proclamation. In judging of the rise or fall 
of empires, we see that when a power loses the 
affections of the people it will soon be broken; and 
in ascertaining the gracious or unfavorable dis- 
position of the mind of Heaven, we fiud that a 
power possessing virtue will increase in strength. 
The Ts'hing, or Man-chow dynasty, for the 


last 200 years, has been irregular in the arrange- 
ment of official dignities, while the complaints of 
the people have not been attended to: but our 


Emperor Kia Thetn-tih, with one burst of 


anger has pacified the people; for these three Years 
past he has been attac! ing the oppressor; silently 
fathoming the destinies according to which dy- 
nasties survive or perish, he has now raised an 
army for the defence of benevolence and righ- 
teousness; he has compassionated you determined 
scholars and virtuous inhabitants of Hoo-kwang, 
WHill his most tender feelings are exhausted, and 
has slaughtered the ravenous officers and aban-_ 
doned magistrates till he is tired of the carnage: 
now you scholars and people, having vigorously 
resolved to make common cause with him against 
the enemy, must not flinch from your resolution, 


Those who are rich hep Res must to 
your wealth contribute to ssrert of our troops ; 
and those who are poor must the youngest 


and stoutest of your number to swell the ranks of 
“ourarmy. Whoever can take alive one of these 
mandarins, whether military or civil, shall be re- 
warded with 10,000 pieces of moncy, and whoever 
can bring in one of t heads shall receive 3,000. 

But should any dare to disobey our 
we have resolved to pillage their cities; let them 
up cause for future : for 


special proclamation % issued.” 


not therefore 
which purpose 


E INSURGENT CHIEFS. 


A SUBSEQUENT PROCLAMATION. 

“ Heaven originally favours the virtuous, and 
all men naturally possess a certain degree of 
talent. From the earliest antiquity attention has 
been paid to suitable apparel, and from the most 
remote ages regard has been had to ceremony and 
music; but now these roamersof the barren desert 
have entered our palaces, and these inhabitants of 
bare mountains have taken possession of our halls, 


They have not followed the regulations of HE 


Yaou and BE Shun in the government of the 


country, but have made human beings assume the 
appearance of irrational animals.* Those who 
diligently study the works of Confucius and Men- 
cias, seldom succeed, through the medium of the 
literary examinations, in attaining official dignity, 
while those who make use of pecuniary considera- 
tions, frequently attain to the highest posts of 
‘military and civil rank. I, such a one, have 
hitherto concealed my name, (in imitation of the 


philosopher aE Fy Chwang-tsze)} whose resi- 
dence was at Bits: Po-hae, and (Jike the pa- 
triot B fit Seu-shang)t who dwelt in retire- 
ment at itt Han-hwa; also (following the 
example of aTEH Heu-yew,)§ who kept secret 
all traces of himself at Fl Ke-san; further 


(treading in the footsteps of 3 fa Leu-shang) 


* This may refer to the tails which the Tartars have 
compelled the Chinese to wear; or to the cut of their coat 
sleeves, which as they are worn by Manchow courtiers, 
in attendance on the sovereign, have the appearance of 
horses’ hoofs. 

+ Chwang-teze was a retired philosopher who flourished 
about the time of Confucius. 

+ Leu-shang was a famous sage, at the commence- 
ment of the Chow dynasty, who dwelt at Po-hae, in 
Shan-tung; and afterwards came to angle in the river 
of Wel-shwuy, when the Patriot Wan-wang found him, 
and inviting him to be his prime minister, by his aid 
attained to be the first emperor of the Chow dynasty, 
(B.C.1120.) * 

§ Heu-yew was a distinguished philosopher in the time 
of Ysou, dwelling at Ke-san, in Ho-nan, who declined 
to accept the empire when offered him by Yaou, (B.C, 
2300.) These various worthies are alluded to, in order 
to Wlustrate our modern hero’s concealing himself till 
the time for displaying his talents arrived. 


Wei-shwuy. 
My ancestors by a lineal descent have been the 
subjects of the AY Ming dynasty; from that day 


to this upwards of 200 years have elapsed, and 
none of them to the day of their death have ever 
become the imps of the Tartar dynasty. I my- 
self having no desire for the emoluments confer- 
red by the Manchows, have hitherto remained in 
a private station, but now seeing you oppressed 
by this tyrannical government, and observing how 
the rapacious officers and corrupt magistrates, 
without the slightest regard for the couutry or 
the people, have uniformly offended against the 
principles of benevolence and rectitude, thus caus- 
ing you people to be estranged at once from each 
other aud from virtue, and to fall into calamity 
Without any fault of your own: whether high or 
low, all seem contending alike for gain, whether 
courtier or clown, none appear to aid any other 
in the practice of virtue: ving further 
that the black-haired race have been for a long 
time oppressed, and that the general body of the 
people have no one to rely on,—therefore I have 
led forth my brave warriors, and furbished my 
spears and swords; thus uniting our energies in 
defence of righteousness we press forward in the 
attack, and raising the virtuous. standard we in- 
tend first—to overturn the dynasty, and then—pro- 
ceed to breakfast.) We reverently worship the 
Deity (Shang-te) in order to protect the peo; 

We simply arrange our plans for attacking and 
killing the tyrant, and for a time we send forth 


our armies in imitation of hey Ching-t’hang, 


and ny -— Woo-wang.4 

But you Tartars, having no wise counsellors 
or planning statesmen, and being sequally desti- 
tute of brave generals and good soldiers, have has- 
tily assembled the gentry and elders to collect 
and drill their neighbours, and have violently 
urged the village braves to turn out in your de- 
fence: the ancients employed a standing army to 
protect the people, but you now drive the le 
to become soldiers. You frequently complain of 
distress equal to that of splitting tones,® and 
when our troops advance in the least degree, you 
abandon the protection of the people, and are the 
first to run away alone. Now you may know that 
the generals and soldiers of our state have conceiv- 
ed the determination to proceed eastward,t+ and 
4 Alluding to a passage in “the annals of Confucius,” 
where a chief declared that he overturned his enemies be- 
fore he broke his morning fast, intimating the speed 
with which it would be accomplished, 

@ Ching-t’hang was the patriot king who overturned 
the Hea dynasty (B.C, 1765), and Woo-wang the re- 
volutionary monarch who annihilated the Shang dynasty, 
(B.C, 1121.) 

** Allading to an event recorded in “ the annals of 
Confucius,” when the famine of a certain city was s0 
great, that the people were driven to’ the necessity of 
they however 


who concealed his name at aK 


eating their own children; 
their children one with another, and split up the bones 
of men to serve for fuel in cooking them. 


tt Alluding to Jie] Z\ Chow-kung, the prime mi- 


have the ability to borrow the eastern wind when 
we need it.{{ We, both prince and people, are in 

ion of great intelligence, and Heaven-con- 

courage ; how is it then that you Tartars do 
not know that it is time to collect your scattered 
bones, and fire the signal beacons in indication of 
‘your terror; thus*displaying our illustrious vir- 


tugpand imitating the states of ee Yu and Ww 
Joey, who (out of regard to the virtue of Wan- 
wang) settled their mutual differences.§§ — If you 
still remain ignorant of the signs of the comin; 
empire, now that we, having determined to march 
our grt troops, with the attainment of our ob- 
ject full in view, have but to give the signal for 
advance, and we ascend the hill of our hopes and 
dash through the barrier that opposes our pro- 
Shea then when you find no defence in your iron- 
ind citadel, nor repose in your pearly palaces, 
of what use will be your unavailing nth 
Here follows 2 description of the persons of the 
revolutionary chiefs, as given by the friends of the 


“Wee a Hung-sew-tseuen, who assumes 


the title of FEAR AE Thae-ping-wang, Great 

| is 41 years of age, tall in stature, 
ee eat Sara a. native of 
FEN Hwa-hien, in Canton province (Lat. 21° 
87’ N., 110° 48’ E.) The name and surname 
of this individual are falsely reported: his true 
name is not known. The agents of the Imperial 
bid have not been able to ascertain it cor- 
reetly.|ji] 


BIS = RS a assumes the 
title of HE Tung-wang, eastern king, is 35 


r of age, marked with the small pox, and wear- 
bes mustaches. He married the elder sister of 
ung-sew-tseuen. 


aw Seaou-chaou-kwei, who assumes 
the title of Pa ‘Se-wang, western king, is 30 

ofa fair complexion, without mus- 
‘e married the younger sister of Hung- 
sew-tseuen. He is a native of HR Kweig 


nister of Woo-wang, who aided him in his advance on 
the eastern part of China, to exterminate the tyrant- 
Chow, (B.C, 1120.) | 


34 Alluding to 


$$ There is an allusion here to an event recorded in 
the She-king, or Book of Odes, when two states, having 


Wei-ching, afterwards mentioned. 


hen, in Kwang-se, (Lat. 23° 7’ N., Long. 101° 
19 FE.) This man is said to be very courageous 
in military matters. , 


Hey Pung-yun-san, who assumes the 


title of we Nan-wang, southern king, is 32 Pp 


years of age, of a pale complexion, and a small 

mustache. , He also is a native of Hwa-hte@in. 

Chaps and is a literary graduate of the rank of 
ew-tsae, 


FRIE Wei-ching, also calted AEB 
Wei-ch’hang-hwuy, assumes the title of AGE 
Pih-wang, or northern king, is 25 years of age, 
tall, of dark complexion, with a small musta- 
che, and is a native of Ping-nan, in 
Kwang-se, (Lat. 23° 32” N., Long. 110° 3° E.) 


7A 3 Fung-jih-ch’hang, who assumes 


the title of FAA Ching-neang, chief minister, 


seated on the left hand, is 37 years of age: he is 
ofa tight complexion, having small mustache, 
and is a native of Hwa-hten, in Canton province. 


Ase Shih-ta-k’hae, who assumes the 
title of second minister, seated on the right hand; 
he is of a dark complexion, with a long neck, 
small mustache, and is a native of 
Tsang-ching, in Canton, (Lat. 23° 5” N., Lake 
113° 58° ) He is 39 years of age, is slightly 


acquainted with literature, and draws up all the 
proclamations issued by the revolutionists. 


=F Tsang-san-sew, assumes the title 
of general of the army in advance. 


FET Lo-ta-kang, or HIER IE Lo- 


a-wang, assumes the title of lieatenant-géneral of 
the army in advance, This man is called by the 


revolutionists FEA Lo-ta-ko, and is very 


courageous, 


ANDI toes nt “EE tne 


both assume the title of general of the guards. : 


ADH Choo-seihi-kwan, asrumes the title 


of inspector-general. 


HE Lae-han-ying, and HAE 


Lac-han-kwang are the brothers of the wives of 
of Hung-sew-tseuen; they have assumed the title 
of chiefs of the guards, but have not been especial- 
ly appointed to any office. € 


HEDBG Sesh bn, ARF 
Tang-san-yay, tk— fF T’hoo-yih-yay, &c,. 
are employed by the revolutionists as counsellors, 


The above names are those only which are 
known; there are besides many who give their 


advice on secret affairs of state, whose names 
are not known. The revdlutionists have also their 
inspectors of troops, their paymasters, their im- 
perial guards, their masters of the horse, their 
surveyors, their officers in charge of the signal de- 
artment, all of whom wear yellow scarfs, and 
yellow kerchiefs; these are all dignified with the 
title of Excellency. Besides these there are some 
who wear red, green, and flowered scarfs, as their 
distinguishing marks: while those who wear red 
and black scarfs, urge the people to enter into 
their confederacy: the oath they administer is to 
the following effect: —“‘Let those who do not 
heartily unite with us be blown away from guns, 
or be cut in pieces with swords, or be thrown into 
the sea."” 


The revolutionists have set up several female 
schools, over the doors of which there is written 
on red paper: —"' This is the place where young 
females reside, should any one presume to enter 
in a disorderly manner, he will be beheaded.” 


The revolutionists have marshalled their army 
according to the following arrangement :—a rE 


fe Kwan-chang, serjeant, has charge of 25 
men; a ik Pih-chang, lieutenant, takes 


charge of four serjeants, or 100 men; a vicatii 
Leu-suh, captain, superintends four lieutenants, 
or 400 men: a Ane Sze-suh, colonel, has 
the command over four captains, or 1,600 men; 
and a fh Keun-suh, brigadier, is over four 


colonels or 6,400 men. 
Last year it was reported that the revolutionist 


chief FOE Wei-ching, assumed the title of 
KEE Thae-ping-wang, great pacificating 
king, and had BATT Yang-sew-tsing and 
Soe es Chin-yuh-shoo as his chief minis- 
ters; also he had FAIRE Leang-chaou- 
heung, and BAN Leaou-pa, as his generals, 
Besides which UD Wei-ynen-chin and 
ROBE Wei-yuen-kwang, were his uncles; 
TRAE Wei-nang, and = Wei-san, were 
his brothers; also 72 BA Wei-hten, =F 
Wei-kew, aI Wei-sze, R= Wei-san, 
P= Wei-luh, were his cousins; & Ee ne 


Pung-yun-san was his military adviser. Besides 


these FADE Hoo-e-kwang, bi A or 
k’hae, ie he All Chang-a-ho, & Phan fe 


Lin-a-chang, were all distinguished chiefs in his 
army. 


It is also reported that one revolutionary chief, 


called IV Choo-kew-taou, is superior 


to Hung-sew-tseuen; and it is said that at Kf 
BAL Kow-t’how-san, when he arrived in 


Hoo-nan, all the revolutionary chiefs came out to 
receive him on their knees. They also slaughter~ 
ed oxen and pigs and had a feast for three days 
on the oecasion.[§ ‘This was only once reported, 
but not afterwards mentioned. 


A RELIGIOUS PROCLAMATION, 
«Bh Yang, entitled the eastern king, and 
general-in-chief, with Hy Seaou entitled western 
king, also general-in-chief of KF T’hae- 


ping, by Divine appointment Emperor of | 
T’héen-kwo, the celestial dynasty, unitedly issue 
this proclamation, to announce that they have re- 
ceived the commands of Heaven to slaughter the 
imps and save the people. According to the Old 
Testament, the Great God (Shang-te) our Hea- 
venly Father, in six days created the heavens and 
earth, the Jand and men and things. The 
Great God is a spiritual Father, a ghostly Father, 
omniscient, omnipotent, and ompipresent ; all na~ 
tions under heaven are se wre his great 
power. In tracing up the reco ages 
we find, that eines the time of the ph ap the 
world, the Great God has frequently manifested 
his displeasure, and bow can it be ag ~~ 
ple of the world are still ignorant of it? ie 
Great God in the first instance displayed his anger, 
and sent down a great rain, during forty days and 
forty nights, by which means the flood was pro- 
duced, 

On a second occasion the Great God manifest~ 
ed his displeasure, and came down to save Israel 
out of the land of Egypt. On a third occasion he 
displayed his awful majesty, when the Saviour of 
the world, the Lord Jesus, became incarnate in 
the land of Judea, and suffered for the redemption 
of mankind, In later ages he has again manifest- 


ed his indignation, and in the TH Ting-yew 
year (A.D. 1837) the Great God sent a celestial 
messenger, who was commissioned by the Lord of 
Heaven, when he ascended on high, to put to death 
the flendish bands. Again he has sent the celes- 
tial king to take the lead of the empire and save 


Mow-shin to the 


PVF Sin-lae year (AD. 1848-61) the Great 


God has compassionated the calamities of the 

ple, who have been entangled in the meshes of the 
devil's net; on the 3d moon of the latter year 
the exalted Lord and great Emperor appeared ; 
and in the 9th moon Jesus, the Saviour of the 
world, manifested himself, exerting innumerable 


the people: from the 


© This is probably “ the coming man,” a descendant 
‘of the emperors of the Ming dynasty, who will lay claim 
to the throne, 


Ci i DP al _ 


mitted to witness 


Happening upon 
time as this, when the great 
illity of Pris itis time for 


Jac ML Heen-fung, originally a Manchow slave,_ 


is the enemy of our Chinese race: more- 
over be induced men to assume the form 
of fiends, to worship the corrupt, while they dis- 
obey the true Spirit, and thereby rebel against 
the Great God, on which account Heaven will 
not endure and men are determined to destroy 
him. Alas! you assemblage of valiant men, you 
do not seem to know that every tree has its roots 
and every stream its fountain; while you appear 
willing to invert the order of things; coveting the 
ssmallest advantage you turn eae and serve your 
foes; and having been entangled in the machina- 
tions of the evil one you ungratefully rebel against 


your true Lord, You do not seem to remember 


that you are the virtuous scholars of the Middle 
Kingdom, and honest subjects of the celestial dy- 
nasty, and thus you easily bend your steps in the 


road to ruin, without compassionating your own — 


selves. Moreover you valiant men are many of 
you adherents of the Triad Society, and have enter- 


ed into a bl compact that you will exert your 
pce fet jents to ex the Tar- - 


tar dynasty, Whoever heard of men joining ina 
solemn covenant, and then turning their backs upor 
their foes, Now throughout the different provinces | 
there must be a variety of determined men, numbers 
of famous scholars, and of valiant heroes not a few ; 
we desire therefore that you may severally elevate 
the lofty standard, and announce that ye are de- 
termined not to live under the same heaven with 
the Tartars, while you earn for yourselves some 
merit in the service of our new king; this is what 
we his generals most fervently desire. Our army, 
wishing to carry out the virtuous feelings with 
which the Great God loves to foster human life, 
and receives men into his compassionate embrace, 
has set forward on its march of benevolence, em- 
bracing all in its charitable folds, © At the same 
time we lead forward our generals and troops, 
carrying to the utmost our fidelity in recompens-— 
ing our country, in which we cannot refrain from 
displaying the same spirit to the end. » These 
our views are now communicated to you all. You 
ought to know, that since Heaven has sent forth the 
true sovereign to rule over the people, it is your's 
to aid the monarch ih establishing his dominion, 


© The word “spirit” te in the’ criginal Shin, which 
some would translate “gods,” So also further on. 


Although the devilish fiends should amount to 
millions, and their artful schemes to thousands, 
yet how could they withstand Heaven? To kill 
without warning would not be agreeable to our 


feeli and to sit still without saving the 
pis, i hie what a Banevolait person Would de we 
therefore earnestly issue this special proclama- 
tion, urging people early to repent and 
ously to aw: ‘Worship the true Spirit aiff re- 
ar parade oer pacence'yoe tecy-sicane 
no | when perhaps you may attain 
longevi and the happiness of heaven 


after. if you still persevere in your 

spit bth ema and stones will be alike 

ed, then when you come to gnaw 

your own navels, it will be too late to repent. A 
special jamation.”” 

ions is far inferior 

to the preceding ones, in point of style, and has 


been copied by the native transcriber in a very 
Casale ince, oo Terie to dilieale in some 


places to make out the sense; some liberties have 
therefore been taken in the translation in order to 
make it at all readable. There are throughout 
evident traces of the writer having been a mem- 
ber of Gutzlaff’s Christian Union, in conformity 


share in peceitiag ch present movement. Some 
of the men to whom he taught Christianity may 
have had their own ideas of the best mode of its 
pomemecas cennout listening to his suggestions. 

its, as they now appear are as nearly 
as possible translations of the papers, received from 
the interior. We give them as such, without any 
certain knowledge that they were really issued by 
the parties to whom they are ascribed. 


W. H.M. 
Shanghae, March 4th, 1353. 


OS a 


PEKING GAZETTE,” 


Hiéea-fung, 3rd year, 2nd mroon, 11th day, 
( Marek 10th, 1858.) 


Tie Exrexon's Puoctawarion AND Prayer. 


Au imperial decree has been received to the 
following effect. 

“In the first decade of the present moon, «hen 
the prayer for grain and the great sacrifices are 
oflered, We intend to proceed in person to the 
front of the altar, and after a night of watchs 
aud fasting, reverently to offer up our heartfelt 
supplications, in order that our people may enjoy 
peaceful repose, and perpetually cease from war 
and strife, Wr reflect that ever since the rebels 
lave begun to excite disturbance, from Kwang-se 
to Hoo-nan, and from Hoo-nan to Hoo-pih, the 
cities through which they have passed have 
trodden unser foot; and that having now proceed- 
ed to lay seige to Woo-ch' hang, myriads upon my- 
rinds of intelligent beings are reduced to misery 
end woe, In those regions likewise which have not 
been the objects of direct attack, the people 
rided by alarming apprebensions, have left 
habitations, and been exposed to the ies ate 
tendant upon a sudden flight. All has arisen 
from the officers of the various districts having 
heen thrown into such a state of apprehension 
as to pursue wrong measures; some of them 
have even gone to the length of fleeing at the first 
alarm, thereby etna: the people of all sup- 
port, and obliging them to remove to other districts, 
in order to preserve their lives. We, the chief of 
the whole empire, have also failed in instituting 
avearching enquiry into these offences and tran- 


ele 


quillizing the people, so as to occasion the dis-, 


orderly conduct of the rebels and the agitation of 
peaceable citizens; when we think ope the sub- 
ject, we can neither eat nor sleep, ¢ remember 
that iu the reign of Kea-king,® when the rebels of 
Sze-chuen and Hoo-kwang occasioned distur- 
bances for several years, measures were adopted 
to secure the cities and clear the country, while 
the people were at the same time directed to as- 
semble for the purpose of military training and 
mutual defence, by which means the disturbance 
was eventually quelled. Of late the inhabitants 
of Kwang-se and Hoo-nan having adopted the 
above measures, the rebels have not been able to 
reduce them to straits, while in some instanecs 


ence; by which means the districts would be pre- 


# Mirout the beginning of the present century. 


ets eee ag 


* Aa errs] 


served in If there were only honest of- 
Reige AL Gaines, Whos Had’ otadived he cen: 
fidence of ea tae they would surely be able, 
the minds of their inferiors, and render 
the cities secure, Let therefore the viceroys aud 
governors enjoin upon the officers under their 
charge to regulate this matter according to the 
custom usual in each province; let them issue 
proclamations to inform the le; or let them 
strengthen their palisades and deepen their ditches, 
connecting a number of villages together; or let 
them carefully gnard the passes, and rigorously 
rig suspicious aqui , Hf no Bane arise, 
then one a eful Le accus- 
tomed avocations ; spd ston ais [5 occur, 
then let them severally defend their own localities : 
the management of all these operations ld 
devolve on the elders and gentry, without cen. 
terference of the magistrates, The able-bodied 
men, who have been collected for military train- 
ing, should not be marched far away from their 
immediate neighbourhood; in each locality, should 
any have contributed of their substance to the 
support of the war, or have killed any of the rebels, 
and earned a valiant reputation, let the district 
magistrates aie to the superior officers, 
and let the latter faithfully announce the cireum- 
stance to Us, when We will immediately confer 
suitable rewards, All those persons in Kwang-se 
and Hoo-nan, who have assembled themselves for 
military training, and exerted themselves for the 
country have been already liberally rewarded. 
How much better would it fe for the honest peo- 
ple of the various regions, who have each their 
several possessions, to guard well their native vil- 
Jages ; and for the young men to defend the aged, 
and the wealthy maintain their whole clan; rather 
than run away in a thereby neglecting their 
fields and cottages, and leaving them to be taken 
possession of by the rebels. _ ‘ 

“ We conceiv® also that the bands of robbers do 
not entirely consist of abandoned villains, who fol- 
low the rebels of their own free will ; many of them, 
doubtless, having been seized by the insurgents, 
\apoabbiah. tapreieon Cadedexinoaens Sare,oet 
ly seeking to pi ve not 
been able to return fo theirduty. Recently some 


“of the most celebrated of the rebels such as jf 
vet Seaou-chaou-kwei, and others, have 
‘deen successively put to. death ; FL IE Wei- 


and men unite in the 
ex ion of indi; How can these infer- 
monsters be to roam abroad in n 


day? having for a long time practiced their villa- 
nies, they must assuredly be speedily exterminat- 


powers; and — 


§ “ 
ed, in order to sat iversal expectat’ e 
ed, inorder sored univ espectatcor age 


ot geet ig 


uillize the country, 
wi We having recived 8 cobiaeion from Hea- 


incon eatee, ommreay cer 
t jie ’ 
in order to save | le Krocaieniasatiion fa i 
to fire and flood. » 


‘e have now especially ap-— 
pointed great officers 10 assemble the well-trained 
troops from every quarter, and unite their efforts 
in exterminating the rebels: what difficulty then 
shall we find in sweeping away this ilential 
influence, without leaving a trace behind. We 
cannot help thinking, however, upon those of our 
le who are forced into the service of the re- 
Is; if they do not compl,y they are put to death 
by the rebels; and oo do, they are killed by 
the soldiers; poor bewildered creatures, withont 
understanding, they have allowed themselves to 
be caught ina snare. The ancients have a say- 
ing, ‘Behead the chief rebels, but do not hurt 
those who are forced to follow them:' We, em- 
bodying the benevolent feeling of high Heaven in 
chagiching a regard for haman life, cannot allow 
ovitselves to deal out indiscriminate slaughter. 
Therefore we decree, that should any have been 
forced into the service of the insurgents, if they 
will return to their allegiance, we will not object 
to exempt them from the punishment of death. 
If any one be able to bind and deliver up some of 
the principal rebels, or acting for us, in the rebel 
lines, will put to death some of the enemy, or 
bring’with them the heads of the long-haired re- 
bel chiefs; they shall not only be forgiven their 
former offences, but he liberally rewarded. Let 
every one bethink himself and awake from his 
lethargy, lest he make work for future tance, 
“Our dynasty has been presided over by a suc- 
cession of sage monarchs, whose deep-seated be- 
nevolence and widely-extended favours have 
netrated all classes of the people; but We, a 
slender amount of virtue, succeeding to the great 
inheritance, have for these three years diligently 
enquired into the events to which the people are 
exposed, and strenuously exerted ourselves more 
and more for their remedy: although we have, on 
account of the partial droughts and inundations 
in various provinces, and uence of the 
stoppage of the water-communication near Nan- 
king, exempted the people from the payment of 
the land-revenue, and even afforded temporary 
relief: so also in the provinces of Canton and Hoo- 
kwang, which have been recently occupied by 
troops we have made especial arrangements for 
their benefit, remitting taxes and conferring fa- 
vours: yet the distresses of the people have not 
beewentirely removed, and the partial benefits have 
not been equal to the 1 necessities. We, 
reflecting upon the distresses of our subjects, some 
of whom have no means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, have again and again examined into and 
blamed ourselves, which seems after all but empty 
ceremony. Iam therefore filled with apprehen- 
sion, and humbly entreat August Heaven to par- 
don my offences and save my poor people.t Let 
+ There is a remarkable change of style here, where the 


emperor addresses the Deity, and the first person singu- 
Jar instead of the plural pronoun ts employed. 


the great officers of the court and the various pro= 
vinces, with the magistrates of the different dis- 


tricts, arouse the good feelings of their nature, 


and seek to rid the people of the calamity. The 
scholars and people of every plac must 
unite in ing the euemy, and speedily exter- 


minate these rebellious monsters. | Thus they 
will perpetually evjoy peace and prosperity, under 
the gracious protection of Heaven: while we, with 
the officers and people throughout the empire, 
will be alike animated by reverence and grati- 
tude, The present period, being the season ap- 
pointed for offering the great sacrifices, with the 
proper ceremonies, we have set forth our views 
and feelings, and again reiterate our injunctions, 
Let the Board of Ceremonies, with the great of- 
ficers of every province, engrave and publish this 
decree on yellow paper, to inform all, both far and 
near, that tiey may be made universally ac- 
quainted with our intentions. Respect this." 


2d moon, 2d day (March 11). 
An imperial decree has been received to the 
following effect :— 


“ According to the report of Ue ae JE 
Chang-leang-ke it appears that the rebel yy 


a] Wer Seaou-chaou-kwei was killed by an 


explosion of gunpowder. ‘The said Seaou-chaou- 
kwei was a daringgend distinguished man among 


the rebels, and assed the title of Py =p. 


Se-wang, or western king. Some time ago, when 


AE FL. Lo-woo and a number of others were 


taken prisoners, they reported that the rebel in 
question, was killed by the explosion of a cannon at 


fe wb Chang-sha, and that his body was bu- 
ried at + Ht pind Laou-lung-tan. Since that 


time the grave has been dug up, and the body 
identified, whereupon it has been cut to pieces 
and exposed as a warning to all. Lo-woo and his 
fellows, six in number, bave hed their hearts torn 
out, which have been offered in sacrifice to the 
Officers and men killed in battle, in order to gra- 
tify the indignant feelings of the living, and to 
comfort the souls of departed worthies. The re- 


bels pk Fe & Hung-sew-tseuen, and the 


rest, who have disturbed the provinces of Kwang- 
se and Hoo-kwang, are filling up the measure of 
their iniquities: in addition to Seaou-chaou-kwei, 
above-named, a very notorious insurgent called 
9 jE Wei-ching has been brought to an un- 


timely end by the agency of invisible beings at 


nil IH Ch’hing-chow: when 77 K BH 


Shih-ta-k’hae, another rebel, ran away at yey 


PE Ho-se, he was killed by our soldiers; ac- 
cording to the testimony of all the rebel 


eee =e 


= Wy Hung-yun-shan, is gone no one knows 


where: if he is not dead, he ix run away, Those 
who are now disturbing the province of Hoo-pih 
are merely Hung-sew-tseuen, Yang-sew-tsing, 
Lo-a-wang, and some others; the numbers that 
are forced into their service, are merely like a 
flock of birds, while the conspirators who have 
followed the rebels from Kwang-se are but few in 
uumber, Let the great officers in charge of the 
army, together with the viceroys and governors, 
issue proclamations among the troops, both officers” 
and soldiers, with the village braves, civil ms ot 
trates, gentry, and people, that they with 

heart and strength proceed to the extermination 
of this stinking rabble: with respect to those who 
have been compelled to follow the rebels, as 
do not do it willingly, it is decreed that if any of 
them will a pions! Wette of the rebels, and come 
over to the loyal standards, not only will their of- 
fences be forgiven, but they will be liberally re- 
warded. At present the grand army is assem- 
bling in clouds, and coming from all quarters to 
exterminate the rebels: and as the offences of 
these vagabonds have now come tothe worst, both 
spirits aud men unitedly abhor them, and they 
will not be able long to escape condign punish- 
ment. Respect this," 


2nd moon, 4th day, (March 13th.) gate 


The former viceroy of Hoo-kwang is allowed 
to retire on sick certificate. bern 


YY iii Chang-tsing, ‘s pe to take the 


troops belonging to two prefectures of Shan-tung, 
and hasten to the borders of Hoo-kwang, where 
he is to put himself under the orders of Ke-shen, — 


The Tartar troops from Keih-lin and 


the river Amour are ordered to mareh, the former 
in eight divisions, and the latter in ten, with two 
days intervening between the march of each, in 

order not to distress the troops. It is declared to 

be most important, that the niilitary regulations 

should be panctually attended to, in order thatthe 

regions through which they pass may be presery- 

ed in tranquillity. If in passing through the pro- 

vinces of Chih-le and Ho-nan, they should need 

horses or provisions, they must not distress the 

people in order to progure the saine; should they 

offend in this matter, the officers in command are 

to be delivered over to the local magistrates, and the 

circumstance reported to the emperor, who de- 

clares that he will punish the offenders according 

to the strictest rules of military law. He has re- 
cently heard of some excesses, while the tre 
were passing through Peking, whereupon the 
general was deprived of his command, as a warn- 
ing to others; at the same time it is to be 


. 


stood, that the magistrates of each district thr prefect 
whieh the troops pass must furnish the necessary Shang-hae 
provisions, in order to prevent the soldiers bey Peg 
themselves. se has — a hae) ; Neate Bea oat 
. ote buted each 500 taels, among whom we fin 
2nd moon, 5th day, (March 14th) — magistrate of Tae-chang, (to the northward of 
[1,38 He en ori a a 
the rebels to flight, he has led forward the whole the name of assisting the government, 


tab A pursnit of them, It appears that after the 
rebels had taken possession of Woo-ch’hang, the 
imperial eerce the Ist day, of the Ist moon, 
(Fel 8th), made a simultancous attack on 
their position, and slew a great number; on the 
next day, the ey was closely invested, and the 
eastern and il me carried, when the im- 
perialists rushed in, and the rebels evacuated it atthe 
other two ; after which they were pursued to the 
water's and many slain: some of them having 

on board the boats were again assailed by 


the guns of the imperialists. At present, there- 
fore, the of Woo-ch’hang is in the hands of 
theim Heang-yung, afterleaving apor- 


i 


his troope:in charge of the ci , has pursu- 
down the river, The Nr 


ed the 
they hearing of these successes, orders the officers in 


2nd moon, 6th day, (March 15th.) 
Two officers report that B [fk Poo-shing, 
the general in command of the Kirin (Tartar) 
troops, has on the march made exorbitant demands 


for horses and carriages; whereupou the emperor 
applauds the fidelity of the Sippel and dis- 
misses 


mand, and which ought to be furn But 
when this first division of Tartar troops, arrived at 
Ji GE Shing-king, or Leaon-tung, the general 
in command demanded an excessive number of - 
horses for the conveyance of his baggage, and also 
unnecessarily delayed his journey, preteuding to 
be sick, and stopping behind; in addition to which 
he dared to Pest 
ing too small an amount of carriages; which the 
emperor views as altogether most detestable. He 
therefore deprives him of his dignities, aad orders 
the troops to proceed forthwith, c 

7 =— ‘ se : 4 

2nd moon, 7th day, (March 16th) 
The vi and lieutenant- governor of Keai 
s00 eat Car several otteess. Ja ovinee: 
have sent in various contributions towards the 
necessities of the state. The emperor therefore 
orders that their names be recorded, and dignities 
awarded them accordingly.* One has given the 
sum af 3,000 ; Seven have contributed 2,000 


tedlaf anueg whee tp. fad the prefeos of Boo: 
, ial 


1,000 taels, : 
ore 


local magistrates offurnish- © 


te 
Fee 


Se > © 
‘8th day, (March 17th.) 
that the minister of state 
g-a, who had been brought 


} from Hoo-nan, should be de- 
, while the members of the ca- 
mst ult as to the punishment 


PEKING GAZETTE, 


2ud moon, Tth day, (March \Gth, 1853.) 
Denouncement ov THe Viceroy ann Ligu- 
TENANT-Govennon oF KEANG-NAN, 


“Your majesty's slave ie JE Seang-how,® 
and his fellows, kneeling beg leave to report the 
misconduct of the viceroy (Luh), in surrendering 
important positions and losing favourable oppor- 
tunities, whilst he on his own responsibility retarned 
to the provincial capital, by which means the in- 
habitants were thrown into a state of alarm; also 
the misconduct of the lieutenant-governor (Yang), 
who without waiting for the imperial commands, 
on his own responsibility removed to Chiy-kean- 
foo, by which means the defence of Nanking was 
rendered doubly difficult; this our report we res- 
pectfully trarsmit up to the capital, at the rate of 
600 le a doy, humbly submitting it to the imperial 
inspection, 

“The imperial commands have been frequently 
sent down, inculcating the necessity of the most 
especial rigour and caution in the defence of 
Nanking, because it appeared that the rebels had 
some intention of proceeding eastward, and though 
the city of Nanking was large, the soldiers in 
defence of it were few. ‘The walls of the city are 
96 le in extent, and it became necessary to place 
cannon at intervals for its defence, as well as to 
appoint officers to guard the place: all which 
precautions were taken in conjunction with the 
lieutenant-governor Yang-wan-ting, the generals 
Fuh-choo-hang-a, and Tsow-ming-boh, the 
treasurer of the province Ke-suh-tsaou, and the 
commander of the Manchow battalion stationed 
at Nanking, in order to provide against unforeseen 
occurrences, The imperial will was also req rR 
commanding Heang-yung and Ke-shen, to inter- 
cept and exterminate the rebels, which dixpatch 
was also sent up to the capital at the rate of 600 
te a day. But aséthe minds of the people of 
Keang-nan are very exciteable, and when is 
anything the matter, reports are widely circulated, 
it became necessary to adopt the above measures 


as quietly as possible, that no disturbance might — 
originate from them. For the last two months — 


the walls of the city have been repaired with the 


utmost expedition; while powder and balls have © 


to i within. EAS dl adie 
rain a fim be done is to unite firmly the 
place people's 


been prepared, and provisions collected, in order 
to stand aseige. Able-bodied men have also been 
enlisted, and warlike implements manufactured: 
while proclamations have been repeated, 
peciying: the people; by which means 
as been kept in a state of comparative quietness, 
Who could have imagined, however, that the 
viceroy, Luh, because the general of the advanced 


* Tartar ministers, in addressing the emperor, always 
call themselves “ slaves,” 


guard cilhang baa been worsted in a skirmish 

‘oo-hene, should have imme- 
diately put about his vessel, and returned eastward ; 
pretending that it was necessary for him to come 
and defend the provincial capital: in the haste 
with which be retreated, he neglected to place 
troops at any one of the important posts in his way, 
disregarding the defence of the cities of 
Gnan-k’hing and Hwuy-chow, and taking all the 
vessels of war and guns back with him; he also 
withdrew the soldiers destined for the defence of 
the eastern and western Leang hills, and Woo-hoo, 
with those which might have guarded the entrance 
to Nanking and Soo-chow by land. On the 18th 
day, of the Ist moon, (Feby. 25th), in the middle 
of the night, he arrived at the provincial capital in 
a single boat, and at daylight “next morning 
entered the city; by which means he suddenly 
threw the gentry and people of the place into a 
state of alarm, which resulted in their hastily 
removing; and although two mations were 


issued to pacify them, it was found impossible to 
prevent their flight. We, your majesty's slaves, 


addressed a letter to the viceroy, reminding him 
that he was the great officer, imperially appointed 
for the defence of the upper part of the river and 
‘the extermination of the enemy, and ought there- 
fore, with all imaginable despatch, to lead forward 
the vessels of war, and sail up the stream to attack 
the rebels; thereby shewing his regard for. the 
inhabitants of the city, and allaying men’s a) 

prehensions ; but his excellency remained quietly 
in his palace, and for three days returned no 
answer: h increased our apprehensions the 
more. In addition all to this, the lieutenant-gov- 
pretext that 


majesty's slaves, urgently remonstrated, and again 


jess of the fate of his 
neglectful of the important chi 


lest they desert us in the hour of 
pecans. If we allow them tumultuously to re- 
mov orp artes a ln eh 
‘occasion, combinations and conspiracies: 
Y pressed the disorders from 
abroad they’will cause revolutions at home. But 
now while the governor and lieutenant-governor, 


. 


are running like mice in different directions, being 
divided in their opinions os to what is necessary 
pons one Ma deer aloe to ob ie me 
© city in the mean time is 

thrown Ista manent iatanon Although this im- 
jortant and valuable position is guarded by well 
Uiseiplined soldiers, who make the public interests 
their own, and feel a just exasperation ie: the 
common enemy, every one of t ly to rush 
forward in battle, and exert their it h 
in behalf of the government; yet, are but 
few in number, when the enemy's fleet advances 
eastward, it becomes the more intensely necessary 
to guard the position with the utmost energy, 
We, your majesty’s slaves, in addition to taking 
all necessary precautions for the defence of the 


city, in conjunction with the treasurer, the in-~ 


tendant, and other civil officers, together with the 
commandant of the Manchow battalion, arousin, 
at the Re Sis the equa of the esa 
tranquilizing the people, thus prepa: ra 
bloody fight, with a determined resolution to exert 
every energy in the cause ;—in addition to all this, 
ave it necessary to report the mis- 
conduct of the above named viceroy Luh, who by 


surrendering i nt positions and losing favour~ 
able Soper whilst be retired on his own 
responsil 


pa and the above-named lieutenant- 
governor, Yan 
yoing to Chin-keang, whilst be quitted the pro- 
vineial capital without leave, and threw the whole 

pulation into a state of alarm,-—thus opening as 
it were the door for the thieves to come in at, 
have both of them egregiously failed in their duty, 
and should any unforeseen calamities follow,+ 
their crime will indeed be unpardonable, It be~ 
comes us, therefore, faithfully to report the above 
particulars, and request you majesty to command 
the board of punishments to enquire into and de- 
termine the punishment which is their due, as a 
warning to all, We also request the imperial 
commands that Hoe eh » Ke-shen and the 
rest, should immediately fe ¢ forward their troops 
towards Nanking, and intercept the rebels, by which 
means the insurgents will be exterminated, the 
city tranquillized, and this important position, on 
which the fates of both the northern and southern 
positions of the empire depend, be properly de- 
fended. We, your slaves, wait the imperial will 
with trembling anxicty. This despatch is sent 
forward at the rate of 600 le a-day.”” 

The imperial will has been received saying, 
“Tt is recorded,” 


Deoranation anv Conriscation or TuRES 
TurentaL Commissioners, © 


An imperial decree has been received to the 


following etteot: (7 4% PK Mh 4E Lb Hy 


Tsang-kih-lin-tsin-hwa-sha-nat reports the fol- 
lowing cases of investigation and confiscation :— 


“The degraded chancellor FE fT [ay Sue- 
shang-a, who formerly in the camp at Kwang-se 


+ At the date of the despatch the fall of Nan-king was 
tATartar opie 4 


+ who by inventing pretexts for ku, 


harassed the troops and wasted the revenue, for 
a length of time, without any beneficial results; 
the degraded viceroy of the two Kwang provinces 


hand i 5 Seu-kwang-tsin, who, after receiv- 


ing from the above-mentioned the seals of office, 
was remiss in the management of military aflairs, 
without marching against the enemy, so that the 
cities of Woo-ch’hang and Han-yang were suc- 
cessively lost; together with the degraded vice- 


roy of the two Keang provinces, [ee Beatie 


Luh-kéen-ying, who, in leading on the troops to 
the defence of Kew-keang, allowed them after one 
engagement to disperse, and, neglecting the defence 
both of Kew-keang and Gnan-hwuy, suddenly 
returned to Nanking, so that the inhabitants of 
the provincial capital were thrown into a state of 
alarm,§ after which the rebel fleet sailed down 
the stream of the Keang;—each one of the ahove 
criminals have committed offences of an unpardon- 
able character, Therefore in addition to the 
confiscation of all their property and valuables 
found at their hotels in the capital, and the 
degradation of the son of Sae-shang-a, according 
to a decree already issued; let also the son of 
Seu-kwang-tsin, named Seu-huh-keaou, now a 
member of the board of war, and the son of Luh- 
en-ying, named Luh-chung-han, also a member 
of the board of war, be both of them degraded 
from office. Moreover let the property belonging 
to Seu-kwang-tsin and Luh-kéen-ying, both on 
their family estates and in their official residences, 
be all confiscated to Government, Respect this. 


2nd moon, 11th day, (March 20th, 1853.) 
Tur Exrenon’s Extonrtation To ts Orricers. 


A decree, written with the Emperor's vermillion 
pencil, has been received, exhorting his ministers 


and officers to guard against sloth and remiss- 


ness, 

“ My exalted parent, the Emperor Taou-kwang, 
was profoundly benevolent and exceedingly gra- 
cious, evriching with his favours the whole of his 
vast dominions; but I, being entrusted with the 
important charge of the empire, have found it dif- 
ficult to provide for the interests of his extensive 
territory, and have thus been filled with the inten- 
sest anxiety for the last three years, I reflect on 
the day when my exalted parent departed this life, 
how impressively he inculcated on me the impor- 
tant duty of cousulting the interests of the coun- 
try, and preserving the lives of the people: as all 
the officers who witnessed the solemn scene well 
know.|} We think again of the present period, 


* when the interests of the country are by no means 


in a favorable state, and the people are brought 
into the most afflictive circumstances; which 
leads us to reproach and blame ourselves, and to 
exert our utmost energies in scheming and calcu- 
lating, but to little effect: does not this involve us 

§ At the date of this dispatch the emperor was not 
‘aware of the fall of Nanking. 

i) From the beginning of the decree to this point, as 
the emperor is speaking of himself in respect to his 
Bugust father, he uses only the first person singular ; from 
this to the end of the document, while addressing his 


_ officers, he uses the imperial We. 


in a most serious dereliction of duty, and consti- 
tute us the principal criminal in the whole em- 
pire! Throughout the court and the country, there 
are not wanting civil and military officers, who, 
manifesting fidelity and exerting their strength, 
look upon the interests of the country as those 
of their own family: but at the same time, there 
are not a few of the easy and self-indulgent, sloth- 
ful and remiss, who think much of their rank and 
emolument, bat pay no attention to the welfare 
of the state, We, although not laying claim tothe 
title of an intelligent ruler, will at the same time 
not lay the blame unnecessarily upon our minis- 
ters and officers; but we just ask them, in the si- 
lent hour of the night to lay their hands upon their 
hearts, and see if they can allow themselves to rest 
satisfied with such a state of things; if they do not 
now reproach themselves most bitterly for their re- 
missness, they will, at some future period, be invol- 
ved in evils which they will not be able to remedy. 
We therefore publicly announce to all you officers, 
great and stnall, that if from henceforth you do 
not change your old habits, and if you pay no re- 
yard to this our decree, we are determined severe- 
ly to punish you, according to the utmost rigour 
of the law, without allowing the least indulgence, 
or permitting rigour to be tempered by clemency; 
for the necessity of the present crisis demands it, 
Let us for a moment reason the matter with you; 
if the interests of the country and the lives of the 
people have fo connection with your personal or 
family affairs, do you not regard your own name 
amd fame, in thus willingly becoming the faith- 
less servants of the Manchow dynasty? isnot this 
very stupid? — After all, the influence of reasonii 
may have little or no force with you, and you of- 
ficers great and small may deem it too mach trouble 
to acknowledge right principles, thinking that to 
deceive us, gle individual at the head of the 
state, is comparatively an easy matter; but pry lift 
up your heads on high, and think of High Heaven, 
intelligently inspecting all below, and see if there 
is not something to be dreaded there, A special 
proclamation. Respect this,”” 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE 
COMMUNICATED BY THE TAOU-TAE. 


A fiying dispatch from the magistrate of 4 


HF Keu-yung, states that on the 26th day of the 


2d moon, (April 3d) near the several gates of 
Nan-king, and at the imperial tombs, the rebels 
had established their entrenchments. Under every 
half-moon battery, within a few feet of each gate, 
they had covered ways filled with gunpowder, the 
whole length of the gateway. Also all the houses, 
walls, doors, windows, and other things near the 
walls, both within and without the city, had been 
broken down; the roofs of the houses taken 
off, and the upper stories filled with timber and 
stones, which were fastened in a certain way with 
cords, so as to be projected with violence: besides 
many other artful inventions, which were difficult 
to be understood. 

At present the camp of the imperialists has been 
removed near to the provincial city, and on the 
afternoon of the 26th (April 4th) the rebel army 


of the enemy, coming forward like a parcel of ants. 
Tramediately” the, imperial an attack 
upon them, 


it is sufficient to blunt the of their courage. 
The day is now fixed for the advance of the grand 
army to the attack, and when have succeed- 
ed in this, they have resolved to send a portion o: 
the troops eastward, 

It is reported that Chin- -foo fell on the 
22d day of the 2d moon, (March 3} st), and that 
the aaa army is still entrenched in that city. 


Their boats are anchored at 1h Kin-san, 


above Chin-keang-foo. Yang-chow (north of the 
Yang-tsze- has also beew surrounded by 
their boats, isin the greatest dang:r, The 


lorchas from Canton are all at fil (Ly BE 


Twan-san-kwan. These places being at some 
distance from Keu-yung, and no news ii 
been received from Tan-too and Tan-yang, 
cannot be sure of the state of things there, 
Dated at Keu-yung, 2d moon, 29th day, 
Capri 7th.) 


The following letter from the acting viceroy of 
Keang-nan tothe Taou-tae at Shang-hae reached 
thi on the 13th instant, fell into our 
“Ye imperial}, bt ted act i f 
ang, -uppoin viceroy o 
the two r3 shorten edited this istarinarlon 
that the ea commissioner Heang-yung, to- 
gether with Ke-s! 
united their forces to the number of several my- 
riads, and are advancing to the attack of Nan- 
king. The rebel forces at Chin-keang-foo, and 
Yang-chow have been drawn back to the provin- 
cial city, to try a death-struggle with the troops 
coming against them. The vessels belonging to 
the ls upon the river Keang have all been 
scattered: hut the imperial commissioner Heang- 
yung in a letter just received from him says, that 
it is absolutely necessary to have the assistance 
of war-steamers, in ler to contend effectually 
with the foe, and with one blow sweep them from 
the face of the earth. I, the acting viceroy, am 
also of the same opinion; and have therefore long 
sent a communication to you the intendant 


tance. Now since the various natious have war- 
steamers at Shang-hae, you the intendant of cir- 


hen, and Chin-kin-show,** have _ 


ich whar een 
¥ will be defeat 


ions, and I, the acting 


fully they will be successful. 
cre be'no dclay.” 
the 3d moon, 3d day, beatae Sy 


: <4 


PEKING GAZE’ 

A file of the Peking Gazettes has just come to 
hand, dated the 12th of June and three following 
days, For nearly three months the usual series 
had been stopped, and from the 20th Mareh, up 
to the date above named, no news from the capi- 
tal had been communicated’ to the public. Now 
that it is come, however, little reliance can be 
placed upon it, as the reports sent in by various 
generals to the emperor are known by information 
from a neurer and more reliable source to be in- 
correct, The only conclusion we can draw from 
the papers under review is, that the emperor has 
been peivaal and that he has in his ignorance 
wrongly rewarded some and punished others, 

The Gazette of June the 12th contains a dis- 
patch from the Chinese General Heang-yung, 
dated the 18th of April, detailing an account of 
the taking of several of the rebels’ stockades, out- 
side the city of Nanking, and of a great victory 
obtained over the insurgents. At four o'clock in 
the morning of the day in question, an attack was 


made on the rebels’ stockade at + 5 OG 


‘Tseih-keaou-ung, aided by a simultaneous move- 
ment on the right and left of the position, by two 
different bodies of men. When the cannonade 
was opened upon the bridge, the defenders were 
thrown into confusion, and the imperialists ad- 
vanced in the smoke, right in to the insurgents’ 
camp, into which they threw stink-pots and rock- 
ets, and set iton fire. The rebels, on attempting 
to make their escape, were many of them kill 
and the position was finally captured. It is cal- 
culated that the enemy's loss on this occasion 
was, 300 burnt to death, 50 killed in battle, and 
400 prisoners, while more than a thousand honest 
people were rescued from the clutches of the 
enemy. The imperialists made themselves mas- 
ters of 2 pieces of ordinance of 2,000 catties each, 
five pieces of 1,000 each, and forty of 600 catties 
each, besides a large quantity of jingallé, "match- 
locks, swords, spears, flags, powder and ball, tents 
and horses, ‘There was also taken the seal of one 
of the great officers of the insurgents. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the prisoners, a general re- 


gulator of their army named [ste ital Chin- 


chuen, who wore a large red coat, was cut down 
by the emperor's soldiers: while on the side of the 
imperialists there was only one man killed, and a 
few wounded, The emperor, on receiving this 
intelligence, admires the bravery displayed by 
Heang-yung, fully answering the expectations 
that had been formed of him, and entitling him 
to large rewards. The emperor speaks of having 
already sent him some presents, which he pre- 


sumes the general has reverently received. He 
conceives also that the enemy must be very much 
diftressed by these reverses, and cherishes the 
hope that his generals and soldiers will follow up 
their successes until they have exterminated the 
foe. 7 

In the Gazette of the same day, Ke-shen re- 
ports a victory obtained over the nts. It 
appears that Ke-shen had already advanced his 


forces to a place called big TRE Paou-ying, north 


of Yang-chow, when on the 19th of April, the in- 
surgents made a sortie upon his camp. The skir- 
mish that ensued lasted two hours, and ended in 
the retiring of the insurgents back to Yang-chow, 
with the loss of 1,000 killed, besides a great num- 
ber who were drowned ny ‘ing pushed off the 
bridge into the water, ree of the rebels’ stoc- 
kades were thereupon burnt, and when the rebels 
made a second sortie, for the purpose of defending 
their position, two more stockades were taken. In 
this manner five successive victories were obtain- 
ed in the course of the day, and as many stock- 
ades taken, while seven thousand of the enemy bit 


the dust; among the rest were a great number of 
long-haired while many and Bobet 
eem= 


fell into the hands of the er 
peror is much pleased with this intelligence, and 
confers a peacock’s feather on Ke-shen, for his 
military skill, as well as various smaller marks of 
distinction on the inferior officers and soldiers, 
who had shewn themselves most deserving. 


‘The Gazette of the 13th of June is full of severe 


animadversions ugon ti RK Ne-leang- ~ 


yeony the provincial treasure, on account of de- 
ficiencies in the amount of grain sent up by sea _ 
from Shanghae to the capital; also for having 
sent his family away from his official residence at 
Soo-chow, to what he considered a better place of 
safety; by which act he induced apprehensions in 
pes ope Die peerle.: He is pew onare to 
urge magistrates and prefects various 
districts immediately to collect the revenue still 
due from the people, in order that the imperial 


ser? Ae 2 jenished, otherwise the em- 
jeroa, that he will punish him severely. 
ors, treasurers, and ju 

their families to” pew 
_ . 

* This gentleman was formerly known to the Shang- 
hae community, as the provincial judge who came down 
to settle the affair, In the beginning of May 


Jast he was again in Shanghae, as provincial treasurer, 
to urge the people to pay their taxes. 


te 7 Wh*ate lh 


of several of ~ 


q 
: 


——s a 


——_— se 


7 


: 


which has given rise to various surmises and ap- them, -hoWever, are not to be found, and those who 
prehensions api ey people, who have also been ate forthcoming are dismissed from office. 
induced to run hither and thither. These gentle- An imperial decree appears in the Gazette of the 


same day, ordering oe 


Wan-e, the general 


he 
ill, and he 
to lay their 


peror replies, that it is certain! 

governors of Gnan-hwuy and 
for the use of the troops 100,000 Is of grain, therefore he sends him an archer's ring, made of 
that ought to have been forwarded by sea to the white jade, with some poetry engraven on it, also 
capital, without having first requested permission q holder for a ooh feather made of white 
so to do, and therefore + together with the jade, and a tobacco box made of green jade, as a 
treasurer Ne, should be hi over to the board nark of his favour. He also sends various pre- 
to undergo a strict enquiry; while the said officers sents for the officers and soldiers under his com- 
are commanded immediately to transport the grain mand, who have distinguished themselves. ‘The 
which they have detained in the provinces, by em; also admires the conduct of the people 
means of seasgoing vessels to the capital: forif of Tecgtss, who have come forward so gene- 
they delay any longer the keine declares that ously, to present rice and provisions to Heang- 
ler! shall be sev punii Z yung and his soldiers, whilst on their march, 
The Gazette of the 14th of June, contains a which they have intreated him with tears to ac- 
report from, Heang-yung, detailing the capture of cept; shewing how much the people sympathize 
a place ealled Sif Chung-san, in the neigh- eee in his patriotic endeavours to save the 
bourhood of Nanking. It appears that, on the The Gazette of this day contains a decree from 
night of the 19th of April, the rebels had evacuat- the emperor ordering Seu-kwang-tsin, formerly 
_ ed their position at Tseih-keaou- nd on the viceroy of Canton, and subsequently Imperial 
«> 20th, Heang-yung gained possession of it. On that Commissioner for the settlement of aflairs in Hoo- 
occasion the rebels made a stout resistance; but the nan, to bevbeheaded. The charge against him is, 
hotter their fire the more daring was the courage that having been especially appointed to the im- 
of the troops, so that they at last succeeded in re- portant posts above mentioned, he procrastinated 
covering the stockade. In the skirmish the re- on his march and allowed the rebels to overrun 
bels lost 70 killed, and were driven back into the Hoonan, and then successively to capture Han- 
city of Nanking, there they shut themselves up. yang and Woo-ch’liang, and finally to take posses- 
The emperor remarks upon this report, sion of Yoh-chow; while he had not a single 
Heang-yung. for the skill and courage displityed scheme to offer for the saving of the country ; thus 
on the occasion, «eserves a large reward, and he showing his utter incapacity and neglect,—on 
therefore allows ea wear a yellow jacket when which account, in conformity with the advice of 
pe gece ae SDA: MIR 06 ere the prime ministers a Yu-ching, it is 
In the same Gazette Ke-shen, up are- ordered that he be beheaded according to law; the 
hose fault sentence to be put in execution in the ensuing 

may be autumn. 

some of W. H. M. 


| 


PEKING GAZETTES. 


The Gazette of the 16th of June contains a 
despatch from Ke-shen, dated the 29th of May, 
on which day he says that he availed himself of » 
heavy fog, and attacked the rebels unawares, 
killing a man who was carrying a yellow flag; one 
of his generals, then marched up to the north gate 
of Yang-chow, and induced the rebels to come 
out to meet him, when many were killed, and a 
rebel-chief wearing a yellow jacket was shot; 
the imperialists also made themselves masters of 
2 precious sword that had been wielded by one of 
the insurgent leaders, besides a number of yel- 
low flags, and military weapons, Another attack 
was made on Yang-chow, which resulted in the 
slaughter of 100 rebels, and the burning of one of 
their stockades ; and a third attack was followed by. 
the blowing up of another yellow-robed chief, and 
the slaughter of 1,000 men; after which the in- 
surgents fled, conveying their baggage on mules 
and horses into the western gate of the city. Ac- 
cording to the report of some of the people who 
escaped trom Yang-chow, it would seem that a 
rebel gencral named Hwang-urh-tsoo was killed 
by acannon ball; and that a prime minister of the 
insurgents, surnamed Lin, was wounded. The 
emperor remarks on this report, that the rebels 
having sustained these defeats will certainly not 
venture out of Yang-chow again; but Ke-shen must 
avail himself of these advantages and renew his 
attacks, until he retakes the city; and take espe- 
cial care that when the rebels ine Yang-chow, 
they do not disturb other distriets. The emperor 
laments the death of a captain and several soldies 
who fell on the side of the imperialists, 

The Gazette of the same day announces that the 
Tartars from Ghirin had arrived at Peking; and 
were to march southward immediately, 

The same Gazette speaks of the death of the 
Emperor's teacher, whose body is to be escorted 
to the native place of the learned doctor, with all 
due honours, in order to show the Emperor's 
respect for learning. 

The same Gazette contains a report from Yang- 
wan-ting, the acting viceroy of Keang-nan, giving 
an account of a naval victory obtained over the 
insurgent’s flotilla nent Chin-keang, on the 26th 
of May, (See North-China Herald of the 7th of 
June). On that day, the acting vieeroy ordered 


the colonel Le-tih-lin-to take ad- 


vantage of a favourable wind and advance with 
the flotilla, consisting of 30 or 40 lorchas and war 


boats, from fe Teseaou-san to At 


Pih-kov-san; where they came in sight of the 
rebel figet, and immediately opened a heavy fire 
upon them; which compelled the rebels to be- 
take themselves in disorder to the shore; not 
however before two yellow-robed chiefs had been 
shot. sone of the insur ay vessels returned our 
fire, but the imperial kept on advancing, 
until they arrived opposite the Teeth Kwa-chow, 
where they sustained a fire both from the batteries 
and war boats; nothing daunted they continued 
to advance, until they captured two of the insur- 
sent vessels and about 20 of their men, burning 
seven other rebel junks, two of which were laden 
with powder, besides which « hundred more ves- 


sels were tnuch injured, and many of the enemy 
were killed. The emperor remarks upon this, 
that the enemy, after having spread themselves for 
some time over the broad Keang, had now sustained 
@ signal defeat; he therefore orders the above, 
i acting pepe drpanre a pursue their 
vantages, andin ul with -yung’s 
land forces, seek to exterminate the feet eh? 
In the same Gazette the acting viceroy wishes 


that the general ia Yeh-wau-tsing, who 


was expected from the Fo-kien and Cheh-keang 
provinces, might be ordered to hasten to his as- 
sistance. 

“At the close of the same Gazetie, we have the 
report of the Board of Office who were directed to 
consider what’ punishment was to be awarded to 
the acting viceroy Yang-wan-ting, and the pro- 
vincial treasurer e-leang-yaou, for not expedit- 
ing the transport of grain by sea. The Board 
advises, that the officers in question be degraded 
four steps in nominal rank, but be retained in 
their offices, and ordered to send up the grain with- 
out any further delay. 4 * - 

In the Gazette of the 17th of June, the acti: 
viceroy, Yang-wan-ting, bv wlatad of a col 
named Leu-chang-tsing, who, having been ordered 
by him to take charge of a number of junks, for 


the Lscl yeas @ ena the military across the 
river Keang, did, on the day that Kus-che war 


taken, be himself to Lang-san, and leave the 
junks to go where they pleased; on which account 
he had dismissed him from office: but the em- 


peror conceiving that this punishment was not 
sufficiently severe, orders that he be sent to west- 
ern Tartary, as a warning to others. 
In the same Gazette, the acting "com 
lains of two wajors who had deserted their posts 
in the time of danger, and run away through fear 
of the enemy, displaying thereby a shameless 
want of principle~ They are therefore both 
ordered to be taken to the camp of Heang-yung, 
and there beheaded, as a warning to all. . 
The Gazetie of the same day states, that Ne- 
lene yeoo the Treasurer of Kedng-soo, had for- 
merly reported that Lven-ying; the former trea- 
surer, was suddenly taken with the palsy and 
requested that his office might be declared vacant, 
and the patiént be allowed to return to his native 
place, for the purpose of getting cured; it now 
a) from the report of the acting viceroy 
‘ang-wan-ting, that before Leen-ying obtained 
the imperial permission, he absconded from his — 
office, under pretence of 


referred to, one of the lorchas engaged on the side of 
ih imperians‘t"oan,abd en sob 


. 


not wait for the [i ne Nearer apraon 
up a report on own account, requesting 
the office might be declared Passer: Lelsiba sotad 
both rashly and stupidly, and ix therefore to 
handed over to the board of punishment, 


In the same Gazette, Yang-wan-ting requests 
that the intendant of circuit in charge of Chin- 


again 
cerning himself in the 
money. emperor 
dism’ accordingly, and that the acting viceroy 
enquire into the demerits of the case, and inflict 
upon him the deserved punishment. * 
teh Geet of bers ee poston ean 
it some captains and majors int~ 
Pyare posts faa t in his army, antes 


quest is 

Ke-shen r forward the case of the 
prefect of Yang-chow, and the of Kwa- 
chow, when those cities were requesting 
that they may be punished; the em) there- 
fore orders that they be deprived of office, and 


sent up to the capital for punishment. Most 
of them, however, are not to be found. 

The Gazette of the same day contains the report 
of two officers, who had examined the effects of the 
degraded viceroy of the two Keang provinces, 
re together with his property in 
lands and ; the emperor thereupon orders, 


that the in question make out an inven! 
of the ana seal them up, to wait Be 
pleasure, c 


Sap of the 19th of June contains ay 
port ‘eang-yung, requesting that a cowa: 
and i ible general, named Theeey ight be 


incapal 
reduced to the rank of captain; because when he 
was sent to take charge of Chang-chow, in order 
to prevent the entrance of the enemy, he pretend- 


ed that the city walls were very old, and difficult 
of defence; when the real cause was his own 
cowardice and incapacity. The emperor, there- 
fore, orders him to te dencaded, but to be retained 
in the camp, to see if he can make up for his for- 
mer deficiencies. 


Tu the same Gazette, Chow-t’héen-tstoh, go- 
vernor of Gnan-hwuy, reports that he has put 
down several bands of local bantitti, and cut off 


several hundred heads, in the district of 7E3 


‘Ting-yuen, in the northern part of the province 
of Gnan-hwuy. It seems that two fellows, named 


FFE Choo ana 


themselves to plunder the pawnabrokers’ shops in 
that district, and constrained about 4,000 hungry 
people to join them, in robbing along the streets and 


roads, until they cametoa place called uF 46 


Kew-tsze-tseih, where many of the inhabitants 
were put to death, which rendered their rebellion 
most atrocious; but Chow-théen-tstoh led an 
army against them, and defeated them in four 

eny ments, during which he killed 
several hundreds of them, and the rest absconded. 
q ernor captured three] pieces of cannon, 
49 jingalls, 1,000 rebels, jackets, and took prisoner 


one of their chiefs named eae Se A Luh-hita- 


ling, and his two sons, who were immediately cut 
into a thousand pieces, They also took another 
chief with twelve of his followers. The emperor 
adinires the governor for his bravery in this matter, 
and sends him as a present a white jade archer’s 
ring, two large purses, and three small ones. The 
magistrate of the district is honoured with a 
peacock’s feather, and placed near the governor's 
person, for promotion. Another officer who had 
been in disgrace, having succeeded in capturing 
the two sons of the rebel chief above referred to, 
is forgiven and ordered to be promoted. 


Hse Chang, had taken upon 


W. HH. M, 


PEKING GAZETTE. 

The Gazette of the 20th of June contains # pro- 
clamation from the emperor written with the ver- 
milion pencil, in which he confesses his faults, 
and acknowledges the Divine favour, as follows. 
“We, though possessed of a slender stock of vir- 
tues, have reverentially received the paternal com- 
mands to soothe and foster the various regions of the 
empire, which we have carefully attended to for the 
last three years. Deeply, however, do we feel a- 
shamed of the irregular manner in which we have 
managed matters, while our fuults have so plenti- 


* fully increased. Ever since the summer of 1850, 


these rebellious monsters have been prancing 
about, while we have frequently sent out our forces 
to subdue them, but without success, Our ge- 
nerals and troops have become wearied with the 
carrying of arms, and our people distressed with 
the bearing of burthens, From Centon to Hoo- 
kwang, and from Hoo-kwang to Keang-nan, the 
demoniacal influences have spread disorders, $0 
that things may now be said to have come to their 
worst. A sovereign acts on behalf of Heaven, as 
the shepherd of the people: at the present time 
what have I the shepherd done to cause my fee: 
ple to be thus distressed, without affording tl 
help? I, the single individual, have tly of- 
fended, hy my base ingratitude, for which I have 
no excuse, But feeling that empty words are of 
no avail, while the distresses of the times daily 
increase, I reveréntially implore august Heaven, 
speedily to dissipate the calamities of my people; 
whilst I aim at the same time to arouse the mar- 
tial ardour of the soldiers and officers in the camp, 
that they may together promote the people's tran- 
quillity ; sweeping away these rebels from the face 
of the earth, and reviving my subjects from their 
deep distresses, This is our first and warmest 
desire, aiming by this means to requite the favour 
received from Heaven, and to satisfy the wishes of 
our departed progenitor, We remember that since 
the winter of the year 1850, we have personally 
made our supplications for celestial favours, nine 
times; and on every occasion on which we ap- 
proached the altar, with watchings and fastings, we 
have thought of this unsubdued rebellion, and 
been more and more distressed and ashamed. 
Lately on the 7th day of the present moon (June 
13th), we again approached the altar, to suppli- 
cate for rain, when recollecting our faults we did 
not fail to reproach ourselves. We now announce 
the fact to all, both far and near, that they may 
hear and understand. Respect this.’” 

The same Gazette contains a report from the 
general Yang-teen-pang, dated as far back as the 
7th and 8th May, in which he details various suc- 
cesses obtained over the rebels, in the neighbour- 
hood of Yang-chow, resulting in the capt 
mud fort, one rebel chief, and a variety of mil itary 
stores, ‘This news, though so old, and so insigni- 
ficunt, seems to gratify the emperor, who encou- 
rages his generals to persevere, till they have re- 
gained possession of the eity, They are to take 
care, however, that the rebels do not run out of it 
and disturb other places. ' 

The Gazette of the 21st of June contains a re- 
port from Yang-wan-ting, stating that on the 8th 
of June, he moved up iis flotilla in a westerly 
direction, and had an engagement with the rebels. 


ofa} 


When they came opposite Chin-keang-foo the re- 
bels opened a tire upon them, which was vigorous- — 
ly returned by the imperialists, who proceeded on 
wards till they came opposite Kwa-chow. Here 
the rebel vessels fired some large guns upon them, » 
but the Canton fast boats took them in flank, anda 


sharp enga; 

o’clovk in the morning till 
during which time ‘ rebel vessels, 
destroyed ten more, killed a great number of re- 
bels, and took prisoners four persons: they also 
captured some cannon and balls, with various 
military stores*, The emperor admires this ex~ 
ploit very much, and urges them to persevere, 
that they may haved root out these ugly mons- 
ters, fulfil his royal expectations, nie 

The same Gazette contains a report from Chow~ 
theen-ts¢oh, the governor of Gnan-hwuy, in whieh 
he complains of a prefect and district magistrate, 
who had embezzled the public money, and neglect~ 
ed their duty, whereupon the empsror orders that 
they be apprehended and examined, in order to 
punishment, (x 

The Gazette of the 22nd June contains a request 
from Lo-shun-yen, a member of one of the boards, 
that a price may be fixed for the rice brought from 
Canton and Fo-kéen to Teen-tsin, the sea-port of 
the capital, in order to induce the merchants of » 
those provinces to bring it. The emperor direcw 
the board of revenue immediately to deliberate 
thereon. 

The same individual eons has heard, that 
in the northern part of Keang-soo province, and 
the southern ee arpecr iy the famine has 
been so great that many people have died of hun-- 
ger, and that the corpses are strewed all dver the 
country; on which account he begs that graves 
may be provided for the dead bodies, Theem- 
peror replies, that in the former year he under- 
stood that many of the people had been seattered 
about in those regions for want of food, and he 
had alreaay given orders that some portion of the 
public grain might be 


distressed people: 


before directed, in order to shew ‘his love for the 
le, and his anxiety to prevent their bones from 
ing bleached in the open air. 5 


In the same Gazette, the governor of Cheh-* | ~* 


capital might be rewarded. em: 
remarks, that the grain has not yet all ar- 
ya son destination; when that is the case, it — 


In the same pauper, the emperor speaks approv- 
ingly of two brothers, who, when the rebels took 
Woo-ch'hang, in the beginning of the year, re- 
fused to shee to _ thieves, but went bial cut- 
ting them down, until they were overpow by 
superior numbers, and hed their bowels ripped 
open: also of women, who, when Kew-keang 
was taken, ¥ to comply with the lustful pro- 
pensities of the rebels, but maintained their chas- 
tity to the end—on which account the emperor 
orders triumphant gateways to be erected to their 
memories, 

The Gazette of the 25th of June contains a re- 
port of a succession of victories obtained oe Ke- 
shen, and his fellows, over the rebels at Yang- 
chow, on the 7th of May, which resulted Ries 
slaughter of many long-haired rebels, and the 
taking of 20 prisoners, On this occasion two 
rebel chiefs, named Hwang and Ho, were killed, 
three large bed flags were taken, and the rebel 
army completely routed. On a second % 
when the opposing armies came again into contact, 
300 more rebels were killed, and the rebel camp 
burned,” The rebels, then made a sortie from the 
city, in a body several thousand strong, which re- 
sulted in the death of a thousand of their number, 
when the rest into the west gate of the 
city. The im ists then attacked one of their 
mud forts; and the rebels, rushing out of the north 
gate to defend it, were repulsed by Ke-shen, who. 
captured a raat: of fee? and ball, with 
number of stan: and umbrellas. The stock- 
ades outside the north gate were then burnt. On 
the next day, the imperialists renewed the attack, 
and burnt the remainder of the stockades outside 
the city, rescuing about a thousand people from 
the grasp of the enemy, who were sent to their 
homes. Among those killed on this occasion, 
were about 300 Sed Kwang-se rebels, and a 
couple of thousand new adherents from Hoo- 
kwang. The emperor is as usual delighted with 
this report, and contemplates the speedy overthrow 
of the rebel host; only hoping that they may not 
escape, and throw other parts of the country into 
confusion.} 

The Gazette of the 26th of June, contains a re- 
port from Ke-shen, stating that the rebels had 


disturbed the districts of }fff [J P*ho0-k’how, 


and KS Luh-hoh,t ‘and requesting that the 


officers in charge of the newly-arrived troops 
might be deprived of their buttons. It appears 
from his report, that the rebels having arrived at 
‘Luh-hoh, had been beaten back by the Tartar 
general Tih-tsing-gih, with the loss of four or five 
hundred men, and the Burning of Gea vessels. 
On the 15th of June, the rebels rene the at- 
tack, when the officers in command of the Ghirin 


sui led in 
enemy, and tak- 


+ It is singular that on the 25th of June, the emperor 
should be pleasing himself with the idea of a victory ob- 
tained in the beginning of May, when he could not but 
be aware of the spreading of the rebel forces over Kwang- 
se and Ho-nan, and even of their near approach to the 

1 Situated on the north bank of the Y: a 
opposite the city of Nanking. Beas 


ing 200 prisoners, with a number of guns and 
military stores. They also burned eighty of the 
insurgents’ vessels. On the 16th of June, they 
took 20 more prisoners. About this time, how- 
ever, several tens of rebel vessels arrived at the 
mouth of the Poo-k’how river, the crews of which 

ited into three divisions and attacked the 
ina} ists; the soldiers from Shang-tung stood 
theirground; but the cavaly from the river Amour 
retired before the foe, and retreated behind a hill, 
which enabled the enemy to advance over the hill, 
and set fire to the camp of the imperialists, ‘The 
magistrate of Keang-poo, aided by a general from 
Kan-suh, who was on his way to join the army on 
the south side of the river, brought up a body of 
men to the rescue, so that the enemy were finally 
obliged to retire to their boats. The emperor on 
reading this report, remarks, that “the troops from 
Ghirin and Amour have hitherto been considered 
Very efficient soldiers. It is true that the Ghirin 
troops obtained at first some advantage over these 
rapscallion rebels; but how is it, that the troops 
from the river Amour should so speedily have 
sounded a retreat? It must be on account of the 
officers who headed them, being deficient in military 
skill: which is most abowinable. Now merely 
to deprive these fellows of their buttons is not 
sufficient punishment: let, therefore, the officer 
in command of the cavalry from the river Amour, 
together with his adjutauts be deprived of office, 
and let Ke-shen institute a commission of enquiry 
to examine into the affair. Further let those de- 
graded officers immediately lead forward their 
troops to pursue and exterminate these rebels, Lf 
they do not on a subsequent occasion arouse their 
courage, but timidly retire before the enemy, then 
Jet Ke-shen report the same, and without further 
delay subject them tormilitary execution; let there 
not be the least indulgence, in order to shew the 
rigour of martial law. ‘The various divisions of 
the grand army will be by this time succes: 
arriving at the post of danger, let therefore Ke- 
shen, and the rest, so dispose of the additional force, 
as speedily tosweep way this rebel pest, and not 
allow the enemy to spread any further.’ 

The Gavette of 27th of June contains a com- 
Plaint against the magistrate of a district in the 
southern part of Shang-tung, together with the 
general-in-command of the troops quartered there, 
for permitting an uproar to take place, by the 
means of which various houses of business were 
robbed, and the owners severely wounded; on 
which account the said officers are deprived of 
their buttons, 

Tn the same Gazette, the general-in-command 
of the troops in Keang-nan lodges a complaint 


against a lieut.-general commanding at arpa 


Tseu-chow,§ for inattention to the duties of his 
office, with negligence and disorder in the manage- 
ment of affairs, so that no dependence could be 
placed upon him; besides which it appeared, that 
the officers and soldiers under him were weak and 
inefficient—on which account it was recommend- 


§ Situated in the northern part of the province, near 
the Yellow River. The mention of ineflicient officers 
and troops in this direction intimates that the imperialists 
have experienced some reverses in that quarter; which 
we know from other sources to have been the case 


ed that he be dissmissed from office: which was 
acceded to. 

The same Gazette contains a recommendation 
to send a proper officer to examine the silver mines 
in the neighbourhood of Peking, on the ground 
that the ore has not up to this time been sufficiently 
smelted, in order to the production of the greatest 
quantity of the precious metal. The emperor 
therefore despatches an officer said to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the business, from whom a better 
result is expected. 

In the Gazette of the 28th of June, Chang- 
leang-ke reports the circumstance of some rebel 
lious people having resisted the payment of taxes, 
burut the public buildings, and murdered some 


officers, in the district of Kwang-se, situated in 
the as, Lams as induces of rae It 
appears that the disturbance originated in the ma- 
gistrate of that district not Tha excused the 
people from the payment of certain dues, as he 
was in duty bound to do, and the villagers having 
found it out remonstrated, and demanded an en- 
tire exemption: in order to enforce their demands 
they assembled to the amount of several hundreds. 
The officers galled out the military to quell the 
riot: this, however, only increased the fury of the 
populace, and the result was the eagere4 of the 
magistrate’s office, and the murder of the ma- 
gistrates, as above stated. Priore 
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PEKING GAZ 
The Gazette of the Ist of Jaly contains « report 
from Heang-yung, stating that important advan- 
tages had been obtained by the land aud river forces, 
both at Chin-keang and Nan-King. Héesays, that 
on the 6th of May, Tang-shaou-lewng attacked 
the soutly gate of Chin-keang, when @-a# 7,000 
rebels came out to meet them, 80 of whétrwere 
killed, and the rest escaped into the city. (On the? 
{th of May, Ho-chun with his flotilla made an 
attack upon Chin-keang by water, when the rebel 
fleet amounting to 300 vessels came to meet them: 
ten of them, however, were sunk, @ or 7 were 
burnt, and many rebels were drowned after which 
the whole fleet retired, The imperial fleet then 
advanced to Kwa-chow, where they found 70 or 
80 rebel vessels at anchor, protected by the guns 
of their batte A battle ensued, when an in- 
finite number of rebel vessels were destroyed, and 
three of the insurgents were taken prisoners, to- 
gether with a great quantity of military stores. 
On the 14th, Heang-yung himself attacked Nan- 
king, and 2 or 3,000 of the rebels came out to 
meet him: the imperialists killed one of their 
chiefs, and captured seven others. On the 18th, 
Heany-yung fixed his camp nearer the city, and 
on being attacked by the rebels, he killed 40 of 
them. On the say day, there was an engage- 
ment on the river, when three salt junks belong- 
ing to the rebels were destroyed, 20 other vessels 
were sunk, 100 more were barnt. Among the 
spoils were a number of flags and spears, with one 
red jacket and Srapurpi one; besides which the 
inpperialistefsucceeded in rescuing 160 trading ves- 
sels belonging to the people, which had been seiz~ 
1 by the rebels, The emperor admires all this, 
nd encourages his generals to persevere till they 
ive retaken the two cities above named, 
In the Gazette of the 2nd July, the emperor 
orders a banquet to be conferred on the old minis- 


ster of state YG TEL Pwan-she-gnan, on oc- 


casion of his having reached the 60th anniversary 
of his successful competition for literary honors 
in 1798. 

The Gazette of the 3d of July contains an order 


from the emperor, for the seizure of BOE 


Yang-wan-ting, the former governor of Soo-chow, 
and since more recently the acting viceroy of the 
two Keang provinces, The order states, that on 
the retreat of Luh-kéen-ying from Kew-keang, 
(on the 18th of February,) Yang-wan-ting pre- 
tended that it was necessary for him to 

Chin-keang; which city, however, he gave up 
without a struggle, and retired still further to 
Keang-yin, At that time, there being a deficiency 
of officers, the said Yang though deprived of rank, 
was retained provisionally as the acting viceroy 
of the two Keang, with the hope that he might by 
subsequent exertions atone for his former offences ; 
but he has now been several months at that place, 
without advancing a single step, which is a most 
serious neglect of duty; therefore says the emperor, 
let him be deprived of office, and sent under arrest 
up to the capital to take his trial. E-leang, the 
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present vieetoy, ix to appoint an officer to carry 
out this order,* 

The Gazette of the 4th of July contains a report 
from Ke-shen, detailing the destruction of several 
vessels belonging to the insurgents at Yang-chow, 

Chinese major having ascertained that there 
were seven vessels anchored outside the south gate 
of that city, laden with provisions, some soldiers 
swam across the river and burnt them. He also 
details a number of small successes which had 
been obtained at E-ching, on the north bank of 
the Yang-tsze-keang, in which the people aided 
the military. ‘The emperor is placed to hear that 
the people are coming to his assistance, and augurs 
the speedy reduction of the city: only, says he, it 
the rebels evacuate the place, let especial care be 
taken that they do not run northward. 

The same Gazette contains an account of 4 
squabble which took place between the soldiers 
belonging to some junks, which had conveyed rice 
from Ningpo to Teen-tsin, and the military and 
civil officers. The emperor orders the high of- 
ficers of the province immediately to enquire into 
the affair, and punish the ringleaders, 

The Gazette of the Sth contains another story 
from Ke-shen, about his successes against the re" 
bels at Yang-chow, On the 271h of May, Ke- 
shen, says that he attacked the rebels in person, 
and battered down some portion of the wall of 
Yang-chow ; which the rebels immediately repair- 
ed, and defended their position most valiantly. 
The same day, by the aid of the peasantry he 
burnt a number of the insurgent vessels at Kwa- 
chow. He says, also, that he cleared the river, in 
the ueighbourhvod of Silver Island, of the enemy's 
boats. ‘I'he emperor flatters himself, after receiv~ 
ing thesg accounts, that Yang-chow will soon be 
retaken, and encourages his generals to exert them- 
selves, in conjunction with the peasantry to ac- 
complish that object; only see to it, he adds, that 
the rebels do not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to break out elsewhere. 


The Gazette of the 7th July contains a report 
from. Heang-yung, stating that he had removed 
his cam) lout up to the walls of Nan-king, and 
expen: soon to be able to aunounce the fall of 
the city. On the 24th of May he ordered his 
troops to advance to the foot of the St walls, 
whence he was enabled to fire right into the city, 
for which the rebels were not prepared, The re- 
bel general Yang-sew-tsing led a number of his 
followers to the city walls, and seeing a body of 


armed mi the top of the east gate, mistook 
them for im; and fired at them, by which 
means he killed several hundreds of his own peo- 


ple: a disturbance arose in the cit eign: Ceol 
the noise of which continued all night, the 
22nd of May, the insurgents e out of Chin- 
keang, but were driven back by Tang-shaou-leang, 
with the loss of five officers, and nine soldiers. 
On the 26th of May, Ho-chun, with his flotilla, 
attacked Chin-keang on the north, having obtain- 
ed the co-operation of Tang-shaou-leang, on the 


* ‘This is the third viceroy that has been ordered to 
the capital for trial, on account of the Kwang-se rebellion. 
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gate, scattered the troops assembled there, and 
thus made themselves masters of the city. The 
sp aeiad orders ~ the governor and treasurer 


‘on read- Spied yore aded from rank, but 
in their office, with orders to use every 


officers to” seika the fal ow, 


that tates oe 
‘The Gazette of the 8th ot =e 
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exertion to the place. He orders enquiry 
ce to be Riaehcin eee ins of the civil 

salleaey who were in charge of the 
place when it was was taken. atl 

The same Gazette contains a request -from the 

of Keang-soo that rice may be allowed 
to pass the custom custom-house north of Soo-chow, duty 
~ free, which is granted. 
Heang-yung, in the same Gazette, complains 
that the admiral Chin-she-chung, had been slow 
in with his fleet from Cheh-keang, and ~ 
that he under pretence of adverse winds, lost 
much time on the voyage, which shewed that he 
~ was unwilling to advance. The emperor therefore 

‘orders that he be suspended from rank and pay, 
, but retained in command of the fleet; with the 
” threat, that if he does not for very shame exert 
¢ ‘qari more, he will have him ordered up for 
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PEKING GAZETTE. 


The Gazetle for the 9th of July, contains a complaint 
from the governor of Fo-kien against a major who in 
passing from the prefecture of Hin-hwa, through Ning- 
tth district, to Cheh-keang, allowed his soldiers to plun- 
der the people of money and provisions; for which he 
was dismissed. 

Yeh-ming-chin detalls various successes ‘against some 
rebels who appear still to make head in the north-eastern 
part of Canton province, connecting themselves with 
others from the southern part of Keang-se province. 

In the same Gazette, E-leang, the viceroy of the two 
Keang provinces, together with the governor of Po-kien, 
report concerning some negligence on the part of several 
inferior officers, who had not properly investigated into 
some erroneous doctrines prevailing in those parts. Some 
think that this has reference to the late riotous pro- 
ceedings at Amoy, though the loss of that town is not 
alluded to in the Gazette. 

In the Gazette of the 10th, there is a long report from 
Chin-king-show, the viceroy of Pe-king, and Shing-paou, 
of successes obtained over the rebels at Phoo-k’how, on 
the northern bank of the Yang-tsze-keang, opposite Nan- 
king; also of the retreat of the rebels in an easterly 
direction, after which the imperialists burnt all their 
redoubdts, and obtained possession of Chin-keang, all of 
which happened between the 30th of June and the 2d of 
July; on which latter day the imperialists obtained pos- 
session of Chin-keang, but on account of the narrowness of 
the streets, the general thought it more prudent fo encamp 
outside the barrier!!! They found that the rebels had 
burnt several thougand houses belonging to the inha- 
Ditants, not above one tenth of whom were left in the 
city: these the imperialist generals say that they com- 
forted, and advised to pursue their usual avocations.* 


* For # more credible account of thif affair see the 
North-China Herald, for July 16th, 1853. ° There is no 
truth whatever in the imperialists having retaken Chin- 
keang. 
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In the Gazetle of the 11th July, Hwuy-ching sends up 
8 report of a victory obtained over the rebels on the 26th 
of June, at Yang-chow, equally true with the former. 
slew ere ofa 


the 
‘in Gnan-hwuy had 
a to look 


very bright in the neighbourhood of the Yang-tsze-keang ! 

The Gazette of the 12th contains another report of the: 
Successes obtained by Ke-shen over the rebels. On the 
Oth of June, the latter made a sortie from Yang-chow, 
with a thousand men, out of whom the imperialists killed 
upwards of a and took four hundred prisoners ! 
made from the west gate, and the 


from 
which he had obtained during the 2 3g of April. On 
the 13th of that month he attacked the elty’of Nan-king, 
burnt two of the rebel camps at Chung-san, and Chung. 
ho, outside the walls, and killed two or three thousand 
rebels. After which he advanced up to the city walls, 
but was driven back by the missiles projected therefrom : 
not however before he had killed 300, burnt 700, be- 
headed 150 of the enemy, and taken 90 prisoners, be- 
sides a canon of 3,000 pounds weight, others 
of 800 and 500, with a variety of military weapons and 
Stores. ‘The loss of the imperialists was only four killed 
and a few wounded ! 


and gone on towards Pe-king. 


t Which means that the rebels liad left those places — 
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PEKING GAZETTE. 

The Gazette of the 15th July, contains a report 
from Heang-yung, steting that he has couplied 
with the imperial order, requiring the disbanding 
of the village braves,* with the exception of some 
dapper fellows under Chang-kwoh-leang, some 
Canton and Kwang-se volunteers, and some va- 
liant men from Hoo-nan and Sze-chuen, amount- 
ing altogether to about 5,000 men. ‘These having 
followed his standard for some time, and being 
skilled in military matters, as well as subject to 
discipline, he considers equal to the regular troops. 
Ile states, however, that they have hitherto been 
paid in money, aud have had no rations served out 
to them, so that they have been obliged to go into 
the markets and buy for themselves; as they are 
however ignorant of the language of Keang-nan, 
they frequently get into dispates with the villagers 
about the prices of things: moreover the in 
which they are paid has fallen in w has 
further increased their difficulties. He finds also 
that the rice is abundant, and therefore requests 
that rations may be dealt out to these volunteers, 
in the same way as to the regulars, which the 
emperor has agreed to. 

The Gazette of the 16th July, contains a re- 
port from Wang-e-tih, the acting viceroy of Fo- 
kien, detailing the breaking out ofa rebellion in 
the prefectures of ‘T'seuen-chow+ and Chang-chow, 
in that province. According to his statement, on 
the 13th of May, a band of men belonging to the 
“small sword society” entered’the district city of 
Hae-teng, liberating the criminals, and eet 
the officers. Onthe 19th of May, several 
local banditti from Gnan-k'he and Tung-gnan} 
districts, entered the district city of Gnan-k’he, 
setting the jail birds at liberty, and destroying the 
offices belonging to the chief and assistant ma- 
ehcrilses og ateeis rue out Lage orb 
gate, and it is repo: 8a) viceroy, 
have attacked Hea-mun§ th the district of Tung- 
xnan, The emperor, on hearing of this, remarks, 
that the robbers in the of Tseuen-chow 
and Chang-chow, having thus been emboldened to 
assemble in crowds, attack the public offices, and 
disturb the various cities, killing the officers and 
setting the criminal il we shewn their 
utter disregard of al ; the aforesaid 
acting viceroy has already ordered the of 
the troops at Chang-chow, named fod ena 
together with the intendant of the salt department 
Suy-pin, to take the troops under their command 
and hasten to the spot, where they are in conjunc- 
tion with the district magistrates, to unite their 
strength in surrounding and overwhelming the 
rebels. Let strict orders be given to the acting 
pieerey, to urge the general and intendant above- 
named, to lead forward the civil and mili 
officers, so that the ri syonets may be apprehend- 
ed and cut off’ as speedily as possible: but let them 
not be allowed to make their escape into other 
districts, As to the circumstances under which 


* The disbanding of the village braves hed been pro- 
viously ordered by the emperor on it of their inu~ 
es eeeealy, ‘we doubt riot, the deficiency 


called Chin-choo. 


+ Commonly 
t In the vulgar dialect this is pronounced Tang-wna. 
4 Commonly known as the city of Amoy, 


the magistrates in charge lost the places that are 
named, and the causes which led to the outbreak 
of the rebellion, whether or not it originated in 
any improper management of the said officers, so 
as to goad the people on to insurrection, let the 
acting viceroy immediately institute an enquiry 
and report. The province alluded to, the emperor 
goes on to say, has previously been disturbed by 
a number of societies, called the Red-money- 
society, the God-of-war society, the Small-sword- 
society, and the River-and-Lake-society. The 
leaders of these societies, are but few in number, 
and the adherents are merely attracted by their 
fame to join them: either because they belong to 
some clan which, being few in number, is ap- 
prehensive of being oppressed by others, or because 
they possess some degree of wealth, and are de- 
sirous of preserving it untouched ;—thus they enter 
the socicties through dread of danger, and not out 
of any wish to promote rebellion. As to those 
eile people in the villages, they are really 
deserving of pity. The emperor orders, therefore, 
that the acting viceroy issue a special proclamation, 
that with the exception of the ringleaders in the 
rebellion, of whom it may be said that hanging is 
too good for them, and who a be carefully 
apprehended, and severely punished,—that beyond 
ae the old and feeble among them, together 
with those who have been constrained to follow 
their standard, should, after examination had, be 
freely forgiven. Let orders also be issued to the 
gentry of the various districts, that they assemble 
their neighbours for military training and self- 
defence, that they may, in conjunction with the 
officers and soldiers, seize upon the marauders, 
and thus put an end to this plundering banditti, 
and prevent the honest people from suffering fur- 
ther distarbance. Respect this. 

. The same Gazetle contains an announcement 
from the board of ceremonies, dated the 14th of 
July, requiring all the kings and great nobles at 
the capital to perform the usual ceremonies at the 
great festival then to be observed; but forbidding 
all addresses of congratulation to the emperor, and 
all a 
One of the relatives of the emperor, Yih-tsung, 
having Lgon that one of the eunuchs of his 
palace disrespectfully to him, whereupon he 
struck him so that he died; the emperor orders 
that the board in charge of the emperor's family 
should enquire into the affair and report. 

The Gazette of the 17th of July, contains a re- 
port from Yang-wan-ting|| detailing a victory ob- 
tained by the imperial flotilla, at Silver Island, by 
the capture of which the rebels had been prevented 
from sailing down the Yang-tsze-keang. He says, 
that on the 5th of June, Ho-chun and others, with 
the imperial flotilla under their command, sailed 
up the Keang, and commenced cannonading the 
rebel batteries, by which means they killed 20 

and drove the rest into their entrench- 
ments. They then advanced to Silver Island, 
took five of the insurgents’ vessels, and burnt the 
rest. The fleet then advanced to Kwa-chow, and 
destroyed ten more vessels; after which they an- 


I. This officer according to a Gazette of a previous date 
had been ordered up to the capital for trial and yet he 
appears as if engaged at the scat ofwar. This is un- 
accountable, 


chored at Silver Island, and intercepted the na- 
vigation of the river. The treasurer of Cheh- 
keang, named Lin-kwei,] had several vessels 
under his command on this occasion; the emperor 
orders him to send a communication to Heang- 
yung, requesting him to combine his operations 
with those conducted by Ho-chun, in order that 
they might act together in exterminating the rebels. 

In the same Gazette there is a reference to an 
enquiry made into the conduct of the officers 
through whose mismanagement Fung-yang, was 
taken by the rebels; which enquiry elicited the 
following facts, that the prefect and magistrate of 
Fung-yang had led forward the troops under their 
command to meet the rebels, and had had three 
engagements with them, but because of the small~ 
ness of their foree, they were unable to maintain 
their ground, The emperor orders that they be 
both dismissed from office, but as this is a time 
when every effort must be made to oppose the 
enemy, he directs that they should exert them- 
selves in endeavouring to retrieve their characters. 

The Gazette of the 18th July, refers to the defeat 
of Se-ling-a, at the head of the Tartars sent from 
the river Amour, which disaster had beey pre- 
viously mentioned inthe Gazette. It appears, the 
emperor says, that Ke-shen had ordered him to 
take charge of Poo-k’how (on the north bank of 
the Yang-tsze-keang, opposite Nan-king) when 
he suddenly retired from his post, leaving all his 
pots and pans, and eamp-equipage behind him; 
from all which it appears that the said Se-ling-a 
must have been entirely off his guard, so as to lay 
himself open to an attack from the rebels. Ac- 
cording to the report now received from Ke-shen, 
he has been for a time deprived of his rank, and 
ordered to exert himself in exterminating the enemy, 
in order to make amends for his former misconduct. 
The said degraded officer ought therefore to 
have been covered with shame for his deficiencies, 
and have done all he could to recover his lost’ 
character; instead of which we find him jabbering 
about the insufficiency of military weapons, horses, 
and provender, and borrowing pretexts from the 
want of these to excuse his running away. Mure- 
over, what he talks about engaging the enemy, 
and putting them to the rout, is all a string of in- 
coherent nonsense, merely to gloss over his fault, 
as is very evident from the result. It seems, 
(the emperor continues,) that the great officers, 
in command of the troops, generally speaking, do 
not attack the enemy when they advance, and do 
not pursue them when they retire, which conduct 
of theirs has become a uniform custom; and yet 
they dare, after having been defeated, to borrow 
pretexts and throw the blame upon others, thus 
smothering conscience and indulging in deceit, 
which is altogether most bitterly detestable. If 
we do not make some severe example, and punish 
one*as a warning to the hundred, how shall we 
display the majesty of law, and render submissive 
the minds of the people. Let, therefore, the state- 
ment handed in by Se-ling-a be given to Ke-shen, 
for his inspection, and if there be the least attempt 
to gloss over faults, let a report he made to me, 
and orders shall immediately be issued to inflict 
punishment, 

In the same Gazette the emperor says, that 
Sae-shang-a and Seu-kwang-tsin, the former im- 


Formerly intendant of circuit at Shanghae, 


perial commissioners, had been condem to he 
beheaded, at the end of xutumn, but considering 
that the rebels have now rushed from Gnan-hwny 
into the province of Ho-nan, and that the great 
officers in command of the troops have received 
orders to advance to the attack and extermination of 
these marauders; considering also that the above- 
named degraded commissioners though now in con- 
finement for state offences, and taking no share in 
the contest, would hardly like at this critical june- 
ture to sit down quietly and wait for their deca- 
pitation,—We therefore command that Sae-shang- 
abe sent to Pih-chih-le, and placed under the 
orders of Na-urh-king-gnih ; and that Sen-kwang- 
tsin be sent to Ho-nan, to be under the orders of 
Luh-ying-kuh, the governor of Ho-nan. © Let 
them both wear the marks of their disgrace, and 
see if they will yet distinguish themselves, The 
above degraded commissioners must have some 
remains of natural conscience, and cannot but 


feel that they ought to exert themselves; if, how- - 


ever, they will not in future rouse their energies, 
and if they commit more errors, Wx shall carry 
into execution the sentence recorded against them, 
without the slightest alleviation, 

The same Gazette contains a report from Luh- 
ying-kuh, the governor of Ho-nan, detailing the 
loss of Kwei-tih, and begging to be punished for 
the”same, It appears that when the rebels got 
away from P*hoo-k’how, they proceeded to dis- 
turb the cities of Fung-yang and Poh-chow, and 
took advantage of the opportunity to attack and 
capture the city of Kwei-tih, Luh-ying-kuh im- 
mediately placed himself at the head of the troops, 
which he divided into three bands, under the com- 
mand of separate generals, and then advanced to 
the attack. But those rebels had the audacity to 
come out of the city against them, and were killed 
in great numbers by our troops, including a chief 
carrying a yellow standard ; but our generals fear- 
ing lost their retreat should be intercepted, provi- 
sionally withdrew their forces, and thus were unable 
immediately to regain possession of the city, The 
emperor observes on this subject, that since Luh- 
ying-kuh had displayed no military skill, he can- 
not escape condemnation, let him therefore be de- 
graded from rank, but retained in office. Although 
the prefect of Kwei-tih was able to advance to 
attack of the enemy's position, and headed the 
village braves for the purpose of exterminating the 
rebels, yet he lost the city, and therefore ought to 
be pis Pad pl let him therefore be sent up to the 
board for trial, which must be conducted with the 
utmost rigour. Let all the civil and military of- 
ficers who were in the city be strictly examined. 
The various divisions of our grand army ar¢ now 
on the march towards the place in question, let 
Luh-ying-kuh therefore combine the whole force, 
and put these rebels, to the rout without a mo- 
ment’s delay. Respect this. 

‘The sume Gazette contains the\decision of the 
board of punishments on the case of those officers 
through whose fault Yang-chow was lost. It is 
as follows :—let the d d viceroy in charge of 
the transport of grain named Yang-teen-pang, and 
the degraded salt commissioner ecg. Rar be 
sent to western Tartary, and there put to the hard- 
est service, but let them provisionally be detain- 
ed at T'sing-keang-poo, under the orders of Yang- 
e-tsang, to assist in suppressing thexebellion, and 
thereby make amends for their faults. . 
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PEKING GAZETTE. 

The Gazette of the 25th of July, con- 
taitis.a report from the judge and treasurer 
of Ho-nan, stating that on the 19th of 
June the rebels arrived at K"hae-fung- 
foo,* when the above-named officers, in 
conjunction with the military and gentry, 
ascended the battlements of the city, and 
by a discharge of fire-arms drove back the 
enemy, with some loss. On the 19th the 
imperialists sallied forth and burnt the 
houses which had been occupied by the 
rebels. On the 20th, the rebels renewed 
the attack, when the imperialists let them- 
selves down from the wall, killed some of 
the enemy, and took prisoner their in- 
spector-general; they also made them- 
selves masters of some guns and gun-car- 
riages, It is also reported, that on the 
14th or 15th of June, the rebels arrived at 
Lew-kea-kow,+ where they were driven 
back by the imperialists, six of their ves- 
sels burnt, and 200 insurgents killed. 
At present, the report says, the rebels 
have no more boats, so that there is no 
danger of their getting across the river. 
The emperor remarks on this, “ Though 
the rebels have sent off a separate division 
of their body through Gnan-hwuy and 
Ho-nan, until they have reached K"hae- 
fung, they have frequently been defeated 
by our troops; at present the army of 
reserve is marching up, and will soon 
have joined their forces to those in Ho- 
nan, let them therefore unite their efforts, 
in exterminating the foe: let the go- 
vernors of the adjacent provinces also 
march their disposable troops to the scene 
of action, so as to prevent the insurgents 
from spreading further. Seeing also that 
the boats at Lew-kea-k'how have been 
destroyed, so that the rebels cannot get 
across, let the officers in charge of the 
river redouble their efforts to stop their 
incursions. Let there be no neglect. 
Respect this.” 

In the same Gazette, Heang-yung com- 
plains of some refractory officers who have 
been degraded ; amorfg the rest we find 
the names of Ho-chun, and Chang-pau- 
lung. 

* This place is celebrated as the seat of the Jewish 
synagogue spoken of in former numbers of this journal. 

+ This is one of the fords of the Yellow river, near 
E-fung, Lat, 84° 55' N., Long. 115° 7’ 30" B. 


The governor of Ho-nan also complains 
ofa dilatory general named Wang-kea- 
lin, who was stationed at Yung-ching, in 
Ho-nan, and who having been ordered by 
the governor to come up to the defence of 
the provincial capital, returned no answer : 
also of another, who when summoned, oc- 
cupied four days in going ten miles, Such 
negligence and disobedience, arising from 
cowardice, is denounced as abominable ; 
they are therefore both degraded from 
rank, but made to do duty, and are placed 
in the vanguard of the army, where they 
are to look well to their conduct; for if 
they again fail in their duty, they will 
certainly be beheaded. Such criminal 
negligence as this, the emperor says, will 
not do at the present crisis, with the enemy 
at the gates of the capital: if anything of 
the kind therefore occurs again, he directs 
the commander-in-chief to behead the of- 
fenders with one hand—and write the re- 
port of it with the other. 

The Gazette of the 23rd July, contains 
strict ordérs to look out for spies in the 
neighbourhood of Peking, who must be 
beheaded as soon as taken. * 

In the Gazette of 24th July, Ke-shen 
deplores the loss of a Tartar general who 


died by sickness, and the emperor orders — 


that proper respect should be paid to his 
memory. 

The same Gazette makes mention of 
Sae-shang-a, who is to be employed at 
Pe-king, under the orders of Tsang-keh- 
lin-sin, in guarding the capital. 

The Gazette of the 21st July, contains 
a decree for the decapitation of ‘I'séen- 
keang, a literary graduate of purchased 
rank, who had been degraded for some 
fault, banished, and afterwards allowed 
to return. His present fault consists in 
wickedly spreading abroad s and 
ditties, calculated to mislead and disturb 
the minds of the people; he is therefore 
considered guilty of treasonable practices, 
and ordered to be beheaded immediately, 
as a warning to all. 

The same Gazette contains a rescript 
from the emperor, stating that as the rebels 
have broken ae Samad he has des- 

hed a large body of troops to destro: 
abet : for the defence of Bhaeteae he ie 
commissioned Gnan-hwa, Suy-chang, and 
Le-hwuy-chuen ; and for the defence of 
the province of Pe-king he has ordered 
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_Nah-urh-king-gnih, with two Chinese ge- 
nerals, to hold themselves in readiness. 
The Gazette of the 22d July, contains 
another edict from the emperor, in which 
he says, that since the rebels have invaded 
Ho-nan, he has given orders that the great 
officers commanding the troops in Keang- 
nan and Gnan-hwuy, together with those 
in Shen-se, Kan-suh, and Shan-se, should 
increase the number of efficient soldiers, 
and advance by different routés to ex- 
terminate them. Just now, he adds, Nah- 
urh-king-guih reports, that he has sent 
several generals in command of the troops 
stationed at Ta-ming, Seuen-hwa, and 
Ching-ting, (in the province of Pe-king 
to advance to the north bank of the Yel- 
low River, and join their forces with the 
general commanding there; while Nah- 
urh-king-gnih the same day left the ca- 
pital, to take command of the combined 
forces. At present, the king of the three 
confederate tribes of the Monguls, in east- 
ern Tartary, named Cheh-le-muh, the 
Mongul chief Choh-soh-too, tle confede- 
rate chiefs Sih-pih-kih-to-urh-tse-chaou- 
woo-tah and Na-muh-tse-lih-wang-chaou- 
kih, have each, at the head of well-trained 
Mongul troops, advanced from their camp 
at Jeh-ho. The emperor continues, We 
have also summoned the imperial troops 
from Tsi-tsi-har,} which are assembling 
like clouds ; and when our hundred thou- 
sand picked troops from the capital are 
all collected, wé shall no doubt speedily 
dispose of this insignificant band of ugly 
thieves. 


In the same Gazette, the emperor, after 


recounting the above disposition of his 
troops, adds, ‘‘ We conceive that the ca- 
pital being the most important and funda- 
mental post in the empire, should be 
guarded with special care. We therefore 
order the great officer of the imperial 
guards K’ho-urh-sin, the head of the im- 
perial clans Tsang-kih-lin-sin, the chief 
of the infantry Hwa-sha-nah, the general 
of the left division Tah-hung-a,§ and the 
‘member of the privy council Muh-yin, to 
take especial charge of the regiments who 
are engaged in the defence of the capital. 
Respect this.” é 


= A large town in- Manchuria, Lat. 47° 20" N., Long. 
123° 30° E. 


is the tyrant who murdered the 
Jn cold blood, at Formosa. See 


In the same Gazette, the emperor re- 
proves and warns his generals hitherto 
engaged in the neighbourhood of Nan- 
king, as follows: ‘“ Ever since the rebel- 
lious thieves have seized upon Nan-king, 
Yang-chow, and Chin-keang, We have 
issued various decrees, commanding Ke- 
shen and Heang-yung to take command 
of the troops and speedily recover those 
cities, as well as carefully watch lest any 
of the rebels should escape thence and 
creep into other regions,—up to this time, 


however, more than two months have 


elapsed, and though the officers in ques- 
tion have had large forces at their com- 


) mand, they have not been able to recover 


one city: moreover they have allowed 
another body of rebels to proceed from 
Gnan-hwuy to Ho-nan, and thus made it 
necessary to dispatch a fresh army against 
them. Both Ke-shen and Heang-yung 
had originally misbehaved themselves, 
which offences we were willing to pass 
over, when we again employed them; if 
now they are as insensible to fear as they 
have been to gratitude, and do not speedi- 
ly recover the cities in question, but sit 
down quietly while the enemy are spread- 
ing in all directions, thus harassing our 
troops and wasting our finances, let them 
know that the laws of the country are 
still in existence, and Jet them tremble for 
their safety. Respect this.” 
In the same Gazette, the emperor com- 
plains that ever since the breaking out of 
he rebellion, wherever the insurgents 
ave come the cities have been taken, and 
he has seldom or never heard of their 
progress having been arrested, or the 
cities defended: thinking of the cause, 
he says, it must have been that the officers 
had previously conceived the idea of se- 
curing their own personal safety, what- 
ever might become of the cities or their 
inhabitants, which is most bitterly abomi- 
nable: sometimes they pretend that they 
were absent at the time of the attack, 
endeavouring to collect forces; or that a 
body of troops came up in the nick of 
time to rescue them from destruction ; 
while in a number of instances the fellows 
are not to be found at all. Now if we do 
not make an example of the officers, who 
retire before the enemy and surrender the 
cities, we shall not be able to maintain the 
national dignity and deter future offend- 


ers. Let therefore the generals and go- 
vernors examine into the case of those 
officers who surrender their positions, and 
send up a report immediately, and let the 
boards punish them as they deserve. 


The Gazette of the 20th of July contains an im- 
portant dispatchfrom Chin-k’ he-mae, the treasurer 
of Keang-nan, revealing the state of the finances 
and the disposition of the troops, from which we 
Jearn the real condition of the imperialist forces. 
He says that he has received a communication 
from the board of revenue, directing him to en- 
quire into the number of the troops, and the state 
of the commissariat, and now deme the follow- 
ing statement for the inspection of majesty. 
It seems that Heang-yung has under him, in- 
cluding regulars and volunteers, 17,800 men; and 
that there have been paid out to him 2,300,000 
taels; besides 1,700,000 taels which he has not 
yet received, Ke-shen and Chin-kin-show have 
under them 17,000 men, and there have been 
them 1,260,000 taels, with an additional sum of 
300,000 taels, Hwuy-ching’s army, amounts in 
regulars and volunteers to 11,000 men: at three 
successive times, there have been paid to him 
751,000 taels, The Tartars from Ghirin amount 
000, those from the river Amour to 2,000, 
hose from Leaou-tung to 4,000, those from Jeh- 
ito to 1,000, those who have been employed, to 
guard Suy-yuen and Kwei-hwa are 4,000, the 
Ning-hea soldiers are 500, the Weih-yun soldiers 
1,000, the 'l'sing-chow soldiers 1,000, those from 
Seuen-hwa 600, those ordered back from Shan- 
tung by the viceroy in charge of the Yellow river 
1,300 men, and those that came from Shan-se to 
aid in putting down the rebellion 1,000, making 
altogether 18,300 men; these added to 6,000 men 
under the orders of the viceroys in charge of the 
Yellow river and of the transport of grain, con- 
stitute a force about 24,000 strong; the Tartar 
soldiers have according to their customs been 
furnished with provisions, salt, vegatables and 
hay, half as much again as the Chinese soldiers; 
and yet the sum allotted for’ their support has 
amounted to no more than 600,000 taels, 

From the above statement it appears that the 
Chinese soldiers engaged in Keang-nan tal 
together do not amount to more than 45,800 men, 
and the Tartars to 24,300. ‘The sums expended, 
since the capture of Nan-king, amountto 5,401,000 
taels, nearly one half of which has been spent 
by Heang-yung, who has not more than one quar- 
ter of the whole quota of troops under his com- 
mami. It must be remembered, however, that he 
has been the longest time engaged, and that the 
‘Tartars, who have expended only a quarter of the 
sum which he has used, have only just arrived at 
the seat of war. When they have been a little 
longer under arms, we shall probably find that 
they will have used up a much larger amount of 
treasure than the Chinese general, ‘The treasurér 
of Keang-nan, iu the course of his had says that 
he is well aware of the difficulties in which the 
imperial treasury is involved, and therefore docs 
not dare to ask for any assistance from the 
tal; but only that he be allowed to i 
the experises of the war in this province a sum of 
200,000 taeis, whieh had been borrowed from the 


treasurer of Shan-tung, and t under ordinary 
cetaatetae ec iaae bees oe 


the treasurer of the province, 
seer ress ry ba lap bateend 
ing to the of grain in Tseu-chow, and 


could not fulfil the whole of his duties, on which 
account he recommended that Lin-kwei|| should be 
appointed to act in the capacity of provincial 
treasurer. A = 


the: have overrun the province of Gnan-hwuy, 
the means necator? been ie ar athe 
provincial judge Chang-yin-tang, having | 
pa Ht ag of ts, and finding 
his s insufficient, retired the enemy: 
{hls, although xot to baci losing a battle when 
surrounded by a multitude of soldiers, is still 
blameworthy, on account of the failure it entails; 
let the said judge, therefore, with the colonel as- 
sociated with him, the prefect New-chin, and a 
istrict magistrate, be Ai deprived of their rank, 
and let the board of punishments report upon their 
case; but as the present isa time when every effort 
should be made to resist the enemy, and it is not 
convenient to allow the said degraded officers to 
place themselves in circumstances where they can 
render no assistance, let them be retained in the 
camp, and seek to make amends for their offences 
by sulesioent acts of merit. The district magis- 
trate of Mung, named Hang: Ustyepii. who led 


soar tnet Hanchasa lt emer omey of cae 
emperor, that New-keen, ly viceroy e 
pe oie provinces when the treaty of Nan-king 
bir ct be nats piscaal'ts 
ship of one of the boards, be o to to 
Houses and placed under the direction of Luh- 


-kuh. 

O08 of the utes abodt'the court, and a mem- 
ber of the Han-lin college having sent up a re- 
monstrance to the em) , complaining thatit was 
improper to empl: feo dd praglodalysane- 
conducted sees foarte em| acknowledg- 


Hevea, sod Pincha 
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a -kwang- 
tain are both se, maa to military afiairs, 
yet they cannot be allowed to divest Coemeelres of 
i jore- 
over, the said offending officers, when formerly em- 
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weil known to the Shang-hae commu- 
office of intendant of cireult « 


‘those that sided in the 


of 
formation of the treaty with the English jn 1842, for ~ 


which he has ever since been degraded. Now, icappenrs, 
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officers, are not actuated by 
leading them to arouse them- ¥ 
ais negligence, the laws of the ; 


i 
i 
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if 


in existence, and they cannot 
chance escape ; in rewarding the meritori- 
and punishing the guilty, we are well able to 

of the circumstances: in the mean time let 
both great and small, present their 
‘iews without impediment. . 
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PEKING GAZETTE. 


The Gazette of the 26th of July, con- 
tains a report from Toh-ming-a, Shen- 
luh, and Se-ling-a, who say that they 
have arrived at K’hae-fung-foo, and dis- 
persed the rebels, It seems that the in- 
surgents had’ advanced from Suy-chow 
directly upon K’hae-fung, when they were 
overtaken by the officers above-named, 
and lost 60 killed, and ten prisoners. 
Near to the district of Ke, they lost 40 
more killed and 20 prisoners, amongst 
whom were an inspector-general and a 
vexillary, who were both put to death on 
the spot. Subsequently near Chin-lew, 
20 more prisoners were taken, and a ge- 
neral of the celestial dynasty of T’hae- 


ping named BG Le. On the 24th of 


June, the imperialist forces arrived at 
K’hae-fung from Mung and Poh, having 
on the road captured 30 prisoners, who 
were put to death. On the day of their 
arrival they found that the rebels had 
already been driven back by the troops 
in charge of K’hae-fung, and had retreat, 
ed to Chung-mow, whither the officers 
above-named are pursuing them. Luh- 
ying-kuh had also come up from Heu- 
chow. ‘The emperor remarks on this re- 
port, that the rebels having met with this 
repulse at K’hae-fung, and the imperialists 
having been strengthened by the arrival 
of the reinforcements, he trusts that the 
enemy will be speedily exterminated ; the 
general in question, however, must be 
vigorous in the pursuit, so as to give them 
no time to recover themselves: let Se- 
ling-a especially remember, that there is 
a blot on his military fame, which he must 
endeavour to wipe off; if however he dis- 
plays any more of his negligence, he shall 
be dealt with according to law, without 
the slightest shew of favour. 

The same Gazette contains a report 
from the officers deputed to examine the 
silver mines in the neighbourhood of Pe- 
king. It seems that at a hill in the dis- 
trict of Yuen-ping, and a few other places, 
private speculators had been in the habit 
of working the mines; and the em) 
orders that the prefect of Peking should 
carry on operations there. But in the 
district of Tséen-gnan, Gnan-san, and 
Hwae-lae, there were several mines, the 
working of whieh interfered with the 


_fung-shwuy, or the supposed 
“luckiness of the sites of graves, on which 
account the emperor strictly prohibits any 
mining operations being carried on there. 
The Gazette of the 27th of July con- 
tains a report from Tsae-tseuen, request- 
ing that at the government bankers there 
be a large issue of paper money; which 
request the emperor orders the board of 
revenue to take into consideration and 
report accordingly. 

In the same Gazette the treasurer and 
judge of Ho-nan province report, that a 
district magistrate of Tseang-foo, in the 
city of K’hae-fung-foo named Ho-hwae- 
chin, had behaved very bravely in defence 
of the city ; for he had assembled a num- 
ber of volunteers, with whom he let him- 
self down over the wall, and started in 
pursiit of the rebels, many of whom he 
captured. The emperor admires his bra- 
very, and says he does honour to his 
country, on which account he orders him 
to be promoted to the rank of prefect. 
He likewise commands the governor to 
enquire into the conduct of those officers, 
‘through whose mismanagement and cow- 
ardice Kwei-tih was lost, and when he 
has brought them to trial, he has first to 
behead them ayd then report. If the 
governor ‘does not display the utmost 
rigour in this matter, the emperor declares 
he will treat him as he ought to have 
treated them. 

The Gazette of the 29th of July details 
a riot at Lin-gnan, a city lying to the 
westward of Hang-chow, in which the po- 
pulace burnt the public offices, and broke 
open the prisons. The riot seems to have © 
originated in the attempt of the mandarins 
to obtain payment of the land revenue. 


In the same Gazette, Hen-nae-chaou, 
the governor of Keang-soo requests that, 
as the enemy are now Drea ard on 
the government, the criminals who are in 
confinement for grave offences be at once 
put to death. emperor orders the 
board of punishments to consider the 
matter. s 

The Gazette of the 80th July contains a 
report from the board of works, urging that 
the quota of saltpetre required from the 
provinces of Pih-king and Shan-tung 
should be’ sent in forthwith. The emperor 
replies that saltpetre is absolutely neces- 


sary for the army, and the time for its. 
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pardon for losing the city can even be 


being sent in from the province in ques-» thought of. At such a time as this, when 


tion is long since past, he orders there- 
fore that it be sent in within six days, in 
default of which the officers in charge of 
it shall be punished. 

The same Gazetle contains a request 
; from the governor of Keang-soo, that ra- 
q tions he dealt out to the families of the 
‘Tartars who fell in the defence of Nan- 
; king. It seems that after these brave 
men sacrificed their lives for their coun- 
try’s welfare, their widows to the amount 
4 of 876 have from time to time made their 
escape, and now request support. The 
emperor orders that a month’s rations be 
dealt out to them, which is to be reduced 

one half at the expiration of the month, 

Tn the same Gazette Heang-yung re- 
ports that he has taken a captain named 
He-chang, who ran away from his post, 
and put him to death, before the whole 
army, which has induced a wholesome 
dread of the laws. 

The Gazette of the 31st of July, con- 
tains a complaint sent up to the emperor 
‘from one of the imperial clan, stating the 
fact that in every instance in which cities 
2 have been taken, the money and military 

_ weapons belonging to government have 

been at once given over to the enemy, by 
which means the rebels have been aided 
and the country injured. He says that 
when Gnan-k’hing was lost, 300,000 tacls 
of silver went with it: and that when 
Yang-chow was taken, the guns, powder, 
and rice, instead of being destroyed, were 
left to be taken possession of by the re- 
bels: further when Chin-keang fell, the 
treasurer of the province ran away re- 
gardless of the public property entrusted 

a to his care. The Tietnoetalick conceives, 


as the rebels did not bring any thing 
with them from Kwang-se, and as the 
people could supply them with very few 
military stores, all that they have since 
obtained must have been the property of 
government, yielded up by these faithless 
and cowardly mandarins. He therefore 
recommends, that in future an inventory 
be ‘taken of the treasure and military 
stores deposited in each city, and in case 
of its being lost, that the mandarins in 

charge of the city at the time he made 
HT , and required to pay back 


ie aera aay their 


every exertion ought to be made to save 
the country, these treacherous fellows 
must not be allowed thus to waste the si- 
news of war, and by that means enrich the 
enemy. The only remedy therefore is to 
make them pay. The emperor orders the 
memorial to be taken into consideration. 

The Gazette of the Ist of August, con- 
tains an order for the execution of Yu- 
wan-tsing, the former general of Hoo- 
nan, after autumn. 

The Gazette of the 2nd Aug., contains 
areport from Wang-e-tih, the governor 
of Fuh-kien, stating that in the troubles 
which lately occurred in that province, 
the general in command at Chang-chow, 
together with the intendant of circuit, were 
both killed ; and that the districts of Yung- 
gnan and Sha, in the prefecture of Yen- 
ping were successively thrown into dis- 
order. The emperor says, that he had 
already given orders that the cirenmstan- 
ces oceasioning the disturbances should 
be enquired into; also that fresh troops 
should be marched to that region, and the 
gentry and volunteers should be encou- 
raged to combine for their mutual defence. 
It appears according to the report now 
handed in, that on the evening of the 17th 
of May, several thousand associated ban- 
ditti attacked Chang-chow, while some of 
their number who were secreted in the 
city sét fire to the mansion of the prefect ; 
at this time the general Tsaou-san-chuh, 
and the intendant Wan-sew, railed at the 
thieves and would not surrender, where- 
upon they were simultaneously cut down. 
On the 19th of May, the gentry and in- 
habitants of the neighbouring cities, se- 
cretly apprehended the rebel chief Seay- 
yuen, and one of their generals, named 
Chin-kin-tow, together with 100 others, 
who were all immediately put to dedth ; 
and the rest having run away, the city 
was retaken. On the 15th of June the 
prefectural city of Yen-ping was attacked 
by the rebels, who were repulsed by the 
civil and military officers in charge, with 
a loss of 250men. The rebels also enter- 
ed the cities of T'a-téen and Tih-hwa, but 
were repulsed by the gentry, who killed 
a rebel chief named Hwang-yew, and some 
others. The officers and gentry at Yung- 
chun also captured two rebel chiefs named 


Lin-jin and Tih-fow, who were both put 
todeath. Another body of rebels, headed 
by one Lin-tseun, entered Yung-chun, 
but were repulsed by the officers and 
gentry, with the loss of 100\men, and the 
capture of the chief's brother and 15 others, 
who were instantly decapitated. The 
Emperor observes arding the above, 
that these banditti consist of a mixed 
multitude, who in consequence of bad 
management on the part of the officers, 
have been allowed to disturb various dis- 
tricts : but the gentry and people, animat- 
ed by patriotic feelings, have recovered 
the lost cities in a most meritorious man- 
ner. Let advantage be taken of these 
successes, he says, to organize the volun- 
teers and defend the country : and as soon 
as the rebel chiefs can be taken Jet them 
be put to death, in order to prevent future 
troubles. With respect to the rebels in 
possession of Amoy, it appears that the 
commodore She-tih-he has assembled a 
fleet, and captured a great number; while 
the civil and military officers on the land 
side have fixed a day for a general attack, 
which will be reported as soon as it is 
completed. In the mean time let the of- 
ficers who fell at Chang-chow and Amoy 
receive posthumous honours. 

In the same Gazette the governor of 
Fuh-kien reports that he has retained 
60,000 taels of the duties for the expenses 
of the war :"he also requests the advance 
of 800,000 taels from the board of re- 
venue, which the emperor has ordered 
said board to take into consideration, 

The Gazette of the 8rd of August con- 
tains a report from Toh-ming-a, Se-ling- 
a and Sheu-luh detailing various sueces- 
ses over the rebels at K"hae-fung-foo. 
When the insurgents fled from K*hae- 
fung, they were pursued by the cavalry 
under the two first-named officers who 
caught and decapitated a great num- 
ber. On the Ist July they pursued them 


rm 


to Sze-shwuy,* when the rebels made for 
the fords of the Yellow River, and attack- 
ed the imperialists on the east and west 
of a double hill found there; in the bat- 
tle which ensued the imperialists killed 
800 of the enemy, who being reduced to 
extremity sought to get on board their 
vessels, when a north-westerly wind arose, 
and prevented their getting under weigh ; 
whereupon the imperialists opened a fire 
upon them, and killed the whole of them, 
a large number having been driven into 
the water. After this 13 of the enemy’s 
vessels were burnt, and a large quantity 
of military stores were taken, together 
with 50 prisoners, among the rest four 
chiefs wearing yellow jackets and red caps, 
who were immediately beheaded. At 
this time Shen-luh came up with the in- 
fantry, and killed 200 more. On the 2d 
of July, the rebels again advanced from 
the double hill to the attack, when the 
imperialists killed 100 more, and captur- 
ed a score, while they destroyed three of 
the enemy’s vessels and burnt ten. The 
emperor on hearing this, says that as the 
thieves are now reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, especial care must be taken to 
exterminate them, and particularly to pre- 
vent their seizing eines ail crossing the 
Yellow River: they must also not be al- 
lowed to make themselves masters of its 
banks. The emperor comforts himself 
with the idea that two Tartar generals, 
with a large force, are on the march to the 
north bank of the Yellow River, where 
they will give the rebels a warm recep- 
tion. He further orders the civil and 
military officers in charge of Khae-fung 
to exert themselves immediately to ex- 
terminate the rebels on the south side of 
the river, and then, says he, we have no 
doubt but that this insignificant band of 
robbers will without difficulty be swept 
abi from the face of the earth. Respect 
is. 


,. A city lying to the south-cast of K’hae-fung, distant 
20 miles. 
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' PEKING GAZETTES. 
‘The Gazette of the 4th of Aug., conta’ 
morial from the Board of Revenue, request 
the copper vessels preserved in the palace may be 
given out for the purpose of bei 
cash, After descanting on the co 
circulating medium, ¢ that they 
ive established at the capital a cash bank, to 
Whieh men have been in the habit of sending 

money will 


the view of its being paid out to 
commissariat, They now recommend that all the 
ready nroney be sent to this bank, to be exchanged 
for government bank paper, which papi 

brought into circulation. ‘They also recommend 
that in coining new cash, some be made to repre- 
sent ten, and some fifty . for the convenience 
of traders, For the present necessity they add, it 
will be advisable to coin a large quantity of cash, 
and seeing that the copper mines are not so pro- 
ductive as formerly, while owing to the disturbed 
state of the country boats cannot come and go, 
which would cause some delay in getting the cop- 
per to the capital: moreover seeing that the con- 
tributions of copper from the officers and people 
are not very readily sent in;—seeing also that, 
should a deficieney of the copper necessary for 
daily use suddenly ocenr, it would be very in- 
convenient to stop the works at the mint: re- 
membering likewise the statement of one of the 
censors, that during the reign of Kang-he, the 
images of Buddha were made into cash,—the 


» Board deem it right, for the supply of the present 


necessity, to recommend that the useless be turned 
into the useful. If there had been a sufficiency 
of copper at the mint, the Board say, that 
ead not have dared to trouble the emperor wit! 
this recommendation, but having no other resource, 
they would suggest that the copper vessels stored 
upin the palace he given out for the purpose of 
being manufactured into cash. The emperor's 
reply is, let a separate record be made of this. 
The Gazette of the 6th Aug., contains a report 
of the decapitation of one Tsten-keang, on account 
of the manufacture of inflammatory devices cal- 
culated to disturb the minds of the people. He 
seems 4o have been a very cum fellow, and 
he received commu ions directly 


he same Gazefte contains a recommendation 
for the opening of a government bank for the pur- 
pose of lending money on interest. It seems that 
the merchants from Shan-se had been in the 
habit of aceommodating people in this way, which 
the inhabitants of Peking had availed themselves 
of to a large extent; but latterly these establish- 


ments had been closed, much to the inconvenience 


of traders, and to the no small disappointment of 
the Tartars at court. The banks having been 
mahi sett Leonie niet also de- 
clined large 5; tions, and general distress was 
the revue = newfie tvetsfore recbanien, that 


vinees, stating that the people of Soo-chow had 
opened an establishment for the reception of con- 
tributions for the support of the army; and that . 
from the 23d of April tothe 2d of June, there had 
been contributed 197,700 tuels; out of which there 
had been paid 69,000 taels to Yang-wan-ting, for 
the maintenance of the imperial flotilla; also to 
Heu-nae-chow 5,000 tuels, for the support of 
distressed citizens; further 15,000 taels for the 
military engaged near Chin-keang, Chang-chow, 
&e., altogether making 89,000 taels, and leaving 
upwards of 100,000 tacls, which will be paid out 
as circumstances. require. ‘The viceroy suggests 
that this liberality on the part of the Soo-chow 
people, in coming forward at this season of extre- 
mity to assist the government, be suitably acknow- 
ledged and rewarded. The emperor says, Let it 
stand on record, 

The Gazette of the 7th Aug, contains a remon- 
strance from Hwang-chaou-lin, urging the inflic- 
tion of punishment on offenders. He says that on 
the 19th of July he read in the Gazette a decree from 
the emperor, directing Sae-shang-a to be placed 
under the orders of Nah-urh-king-a, in the pro- 
vince of Chih-le; and Seu-kwang-tsin to be placed 
under the orders of Suh-ying-kuh, in the province 
of Ho-nan; he conceives, however, that the surest 
Way to contro) officers and soldiers is to make re- 
wards and punishments certain: from the time 
when the rebellion began, the first error was com- 
mitted by Sae-shang-a, in allowing the insurgents 
to enter Hoo-nan; and the second by Seu-kwang- 
tsin, in retiring for his own preservation; and thus 
our dynasty, which has been preserved in its en- 
tireness for the last 200 years, has very nearly 
been overturned, through the faults of these two 
men. Having formerly been entrusted with high 
commands, and having displayed such cowardice 
and incapacity, if now they be sent out on a new 
service, it will be difficult to expect any good to 
result therefrom. If Sac-shang-a had been put 
to death when he committed his first error, Yang- 
téen-pang, Yang-wan-ting and Chang-fei would 
have been careful not to travel in the same road. 
As long as Sue-shang-a was kept in prison, wait- 
ing for the execution of his sentence, the troops 
were under a certain apprehension that if they 
made any mistake, they would not be forgiven; 
but ifnow he be set to make up for his faults by 
future services, then every one will think, 
that if they manage matters badly, they can still 
look up for the imperial favor, in being allowed 
to redeem their character: in which case it is to 
be feared that the whole army will become in. 
different and careless. It is already reported out. 
side, that. the rebels at Yang-chow are reduced to 
the last extremity, and tha the city could have 
been taken long ago, but Ke-shen was apprehensive 
lest, if he recovered the city, he monks be put to 
some trouble in pursuing the enemy, and therefore 


delays the attack. This report is not without 
foundation. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
em; will arouse the latter officer by a few 


wholesome threats, and further recal a decree which 

he has already issued regarding the two officers 

first mentioned. The emperor's reply is, Let it 
be recorded. 

A member of the imperial college, named Sun- 

' follows in the same strain, He says 

that the rebellion began in an obscure comer, and 


~~ a 


3 


now the poison has spread over half the empire, 
mainly through the mismanagement of Sae-shang- 
a and Seu-kwang-tsin; if now they 
ployed in the public servi 
be indignant. The only way in which a govern- 
ment, can control its subjects is, by certainly re- 
warding the meritorious, and as certainly punish- 
ing the ill-deserving: much more now, that the 
rebellion is spreading with such rapidity, so that 
every place to which the insurgents come is taken, 
and the troops are unable to defend it: while the 
officers give up the cities and flee one after an- 
other, without the slightest scruple; moreover these 
two defeated generals, have entirely lost their name 
and character, and should they even be ordered to 
arouse themselves, their courage is gone, and their ~ 
vigour fled, so that they could effect nothing. If 
the army were deprived of their assistance, it 
wonld not want men of talent, and that an ex- 
ample be made of them has become necessai 
for the good of the empire. It is earnestly hoped 
that the emperor will retract his decree, with re- 
gard to the employment of the two deliquents, and 
shew the wholeempire that he is actuated by high 
principles of justice, divested of the slightest feel- 
ing of partiality, and that in the application of 
rewards and punishments he will certainly send 
down the deserved retribution. The reply, to this 
is also, Let it be recorded, 

The Gazette of the 9th of Aug., contains a re- 
port from Ke-shen detailing an unsuecessful at- 
tack on Yang-chow. It seems that Ke-shen had 


previously directed the general Shwang-lae, 
with a gun 10,000 catties in weight, to breach the 
wal ving effected which on the 3d of July, 


Shwang-lae threw a bridge across the moat, and . 
applied sealing ladders to the walls, The general 
was the first to mount the breach, ordering the 
troops to follow him, when be killed a great num- 
ber of the enemy. He also, by a disch: of fire- 
arrows, set several of the houses in t) ity ina 
blaze. The enemy, from a tower which they oc- 
cupied, opened a fire upon the invaders, and burnt 
several wooden sheds under the walls. Whilst 
the flames were ascending, our troops were unable 
to act, and the general Shwang-lae received a 
wound in the left check from a musket ball, which 
knocked out two of his teeth. Chin-kin-suy, at 
the head of a body of troops, also applied the 
scaling ladders to the walls, and was R44 first to 
mount, but when he called upon his soldiers to 
follow him, none of them would advance; the 
few who had gained the summit, being unsupported, 
were obliged to descend. ‘The emperor on read~ 
ing this report says, that Shwang-lae, is to be 
admired for his bravery in being among the first 
to mount the breach: but Chin-kin-suy, though 
a general of division, being unable to induce his 
troops to follow him, it is hereby ordered that he 
be deprived of his official fees ieee being 
without the least ability to plan mil opera~ 
tions, shall be also deprived of his official rank, 
but kept at his post to do duty. The officers 
who fell in the engagement are to be rewarded 
with posthumous honours. 

The same Gazette contains a report from Toh- 
ming-a, Se-ling-a, and Shen-luh, detailing their 
success against the rebels. It seems that the in- 
surgents had taken possession of Sze-shwuy, which 
they had put ina state of defence, when the afore- 


named ou the 4th of July, marched up 
both the Manchow and Chinese soldiers, in four 
divisions to besiege the place. The rebels, finding 
the attack too sharp for them, endeavoured to 
escape out of the east gate, when the Manchow 
soldiers attacked them, in flank, and opened such 
a hot fire upon them, that they brought them to 
astand. After having Icst a number of men, the 
rebels retired into the city; when another body of 
Manchows attacked the north gate. The cavalry 
apne ters Amour Fearn eees ey the city, 

jaughtering as they went, and the south-east corner 
of the city fell into the hands of the imperialists. 
The finding the attack irresistible, fled out of 
the west gate, when five or six hundred of them were 
cut down by the cavalry, Toh-ming-a then led 
on the combined Manchow and Chinese forces, and 
slew 1,000 more, while four or five hundred were 
drowned in the Yellow River. Altogether the ir 
Joss was about 2,000 men. Fifiy prisoners also 
were taken, who were decapitated on the spot. 
Two seals i to the rebel generals, with a 
variety of flags and weapons, were also taken. 
On the following day another attack was made on 
the rebels by artillery, from the southern bank of 
the Yellow River, by which means many were 
killed, and there remain no more rebels near the 
mound and ditch on the northwest of the city. 
‘The emperor is delighted on reading this report, 
and thinks that every one of his soldiers is equal 
to ten of the enemy: he orders Toh-ming-a to be 
rewarded with ‘ocks’ feathers inserted in a white 
jade holder; Se-ling-a is to have his former offen- 
ces forgiven, and together with Shen-luh to be 
graciously rewarded. The emperor commands that 
all the three generals should take advantage of 
this success, and cross over the Yellow River in 
pursuit of the enemy ;* when doubtless their scat- 
tered and discomfited band will with one roll of the 
drum be exterminated, 

The Gazette of the 10th of Aug., contains a 
decree for the rewarding:of Shwang-lae for his 
bravery in mounting the breach at Yang-chow, 
Alsen epor from Nabari Liog-galy deal 

areport ~ 1a) ling 
some skirmishes with the rebels on the north of 
the Yellow River, 


repo 
of Tun; see yesoin gumatel hn BMA. Ber ions 
upon Chang-tih and Wei-h to attack 

the eA belied paths city 

had been driven by the 


gentry and inhabitants: then went als 
chih, whence pas untae same 


that the my having attacked the 


roops had 
hare gentry and soeatents which 
inks very commendable: at arose dal 

pono uh and King-wan-tae have 

ps aerogs the Yellow River in 

mde let the officers and 

as they have ee 

soon be exterminated, 


fil 


‘The Gazette of the same day contains an order 
for the appointment of Nah-urh-king-guih, the 
viceroy of Pib-chih-le, to be imperial commis- 
sioner, and commander-in-chief of the northern 
army, now engaged on the north aud south sides 
of the Yellow River; and let him, says the em- 
peror, avail himself of the present distress to which 
the enemy is reduced, to exterminate the whole 
band. 


W.HLM, 


the places here mentioned are on the north of 
River, 


+ All 
the Yellow 


PEKING GAZETTE. 


In the Gazette of August 12th, the Em 
says he is convinced by the despatches from Hi 
nan detailing the success of the gentry and army 
in driving the rebels westward and constantly 


weakening them, that much may be done by the 


combined action of the people and mandarins, 
He is also under the impression that several vie- 
tories have been gained on the southern bank of 
the Yellow River beyond K’se-fung-foo ‘and this 
army of plunderers exterminated. Aud yet he 
cannot be sure that they will not creep to some 
other part and create disturbances, 

In reference to Chih-le, Shan-se, Shen-se and 
Shan-tung bordering on Ho-nan, orders have al- 
ready been communicated to the governors of 
those provinces to proteét their territory and also 
to come out with their forces to destroy the insur- 
gents elsewhere, As the people of those districts 
are honest and brave and possess great muscular 
strength, the emperor thinks that they are quite 
able to guard themselves from invasion. It is 


only to be feared that the mandarins will not be ~ 


earnest enough in exhorting, and encouraging 
them, so that they will run away at the first signal 
of danger. This is the opposite to: what the em- 
peror desires. 

After repeating the directions to drill the mili- 
tia and make other preparations, it is added, if this 
is done, and the mandarins have confidence in one 
another, the people's united will, will become a 
wall of defence, and that unstable band of distur- 
bers, will easily be swept away. As he thinks of 
the miseries the people endure and their depend- 
ing all on him, the emperor says, he can scarcely 
take food, : 

In reference to a report from K'e-shen the em- 
glis says the victories gained by the gentry at 

Yang-chow, Kwa-chow and Hung-k’eaou 
extremely praiseworthy to them, but unhappily 
those places were not yet recaptured. On the 
9th of July these gentry had taken lorchas and 
advanced to attack Kwa-chow, « Operee fire 
they killed several tens of rebels w! a con- 
trary wind suddenly springing up they retir- 
ed. The rebels were much superior to the im- 
perial force in numbers so that the latter could 
not resist them, and consequently that important 
city is not yet retaken, The death of very many 
soldiers. in this battle, causes the emperor great 
grief, Chung-hwae a secretary of the imperial 
cabinet had Sean killed. He is to receive the 
funeral houvurs of the governor of a prefectural 
city. Hung-k’eaou (a town between Yang-chow 
and Kwa-chow on the bauks of the Graud Canal) 
being now free from rebels, the people are exhort- 
ed to exert themselves to retake the cities near, 

The Gazette of August 13th, gives the details 
of a report from Chang-fei, governor of Keang- 
se. A victory had been gained over the rebels 


who had attacked Nan-ch'ang the provincial ea- 
pital, The insurgents had opened a fire round all. Pearse 


the city gates and dug a subterrancous 
when on June 26th Keang-chung-yui 
against them, The rebels retired beh 


aca 


led a sally 
ind earthen 


mounds but advanced after a short interval when 


they were driven back by the Hoo-kwang militia, 
After several skirmishes 100 or more of the rebels 
were killed, 


The generala in command, then opened a brisk 
fire, and from within a newly erected hollow bat- 


distribution of peacock’s feathers to the 
aud faneral honours to the dead then follo 
. The same Ga gives the details of a report 
from K’ stating that in obedience to impe- 
rial pap crnag ea had deprived Se-ling-a, com- 
mander of the Manchus from the Sagh: of his 
office. The charge against him was running 
away from the enemy at P'o0-k ow, (a large town 
cate north bank of the Yang-tsze-keang capes 
site to Nan-king.) When stationed there he had 
quartered his troops in the houses of the Be ley == 
and when tents by) sent mat pean bn hese “ 
ed using them. Consequent ing unp! , 
when ik rebels arrived, he wis driven from his 
position and was to be regarded as extremely cul- 
pable. Now however as he is at the head of the 
Saghalien troops in Ho-nan it would be inconve- — 
nient to deprive him of hiseommand. He is left 
to retrieve his reputation under the eye of T'oh- 
ming-a, 

In the same Gazette, Yang-e-tseng reports that 
the Yellow River has overflowed its embankments. 
On the Sth of July during a violent storm, the 
water of the river burst open the newly erected - 
bank at the two districts Fung and Kung (near 
Seu-chow on the north side of the river.) The 
writer of the rt is deprived of his office as 
superintendent of the ziver defences, but is retain- 2 
ed to discharge the duties of the office and repair 
the damage done. = 

The Gazette of August 14th, after detailing the 
faults of certain mandarins in Ho-nan and Fuh- 
keen, put to death for abandoning their posts to 
the rebels, refers to 4,000 Ch'shar® soldiers who 
have now arrived aud are quartered on the south 
side of Peki The emperor had already order- 
ed that they should ve tice instead of money 

a proof of his gracious disposition. He now 
ther aoa that 400 sheep should be divided 


‘The Gazette refers to the 


"when the enemy. 
rebels 


tigmies Border “The Great Wall is the southern — 


x 


PRS oe ae Apane 16:5, res Semel or 
@ emperor to a request certain mandarins, 
prhal ye eras sor the ree ieee 
si to ‘on account of the might 
be given to the sailors of the junks that had re- 
turned empty. Rice amounting to 4,800 peculs 
nan tribute, 

to the men of 13 Cheh- 
of Ho-nan informs the 
of K'ae-fung-foo has been 
raised by the help of the local di and he 
rays that some new title may be given to Kwan-te 
ene er of the Has. . and Chinese 
ampion of legitimacy) 
the Is, clouds, thunder and rain, and of the 
een, River ae pol ems in iets rs temples 
with votive tal Pp ir and horizontal, 
Pepneaiy sasiribed: 

y the help of Kwan-te and a shower of 
rain, the powder of the rebels ¢ soaked 
through. e water of the river rose 30 or 40 
feet, and our troops issuing from the city and at- 
tacl the rebels ‘were soon put to the rout. 
The rebels’ boats at Kung (a town near Ho-nan- 
foo) attempting to cross, the water rose 5 feet, on 
which they immediately disappeared and very 


¥ 


that the spirits of The 


the Board of Ceremonies to bias imperial ta- 


blets for the spirits mentioned by the memorialist. 

The governor of Ho-nan also reports the raising 
of the siege of Heu-chow (a city to the south-west 
of Kae-fung) and a victory by the imperial troops. 
The city was defended by its governor who open- 
ed a destructive fire on the rebels and received a 
wound in the hand. The latter hearing that a 
greatarmy was coming retreated southward. They 
were pursued to Yen-ch'ing where they had the 
audacity to resist our troops. A skirmish ensued 
and some of their officers were killed, Hepenga 
attacking them in the rear killed nearly a hundred. 
Of the remaining 200 many were burnt to death. 
Orders had been given to take measures for ex- 
terminating the whole of this division of the rebels. 

In regard to the prefecture of Hwae-k'ing (in 
Ho-nan on the north of the river) the Gazette says 
that Shing-pnou was now crossing the river with 
an army, and the emperor hoped soon to hear that 
all disturbance in this part of the country was at 


is an end. 


The officer in charge of the gates of Paou-ting- 
foo (near Peking) is deprived of his office for not 
keeping them closed at night. 

he Gazette of August 17th, contains an ap- 
plication from a Mongol Seng-koli-lin-sun for 
medical aid to the Mongol troops quartered south 
of the capital, who were suffering from the heat. 
em; directs the Yamun of foreign de- 
ma (Le-fan-yuen) to supply them with 

a8 of the medical profession. ‘The Board of 
Revenue is also ordered to furnish them with ad- 
ditional horses and provisions. 

Na-urh-king-oh, informs the emperor that the 
Pei-ho has broken down its embankments at 
Yung-ting, to the extent of 150 yards. The man- 
darins in charge are deprived of their buttons for 
this disaster, and ordered to repair it. Na-urh- 
king-oh is also held amenable to the Board con- 
cerned in these matters to have his share in the 
fault taken into consideration. 


PEKING GAZETTE. 
Peking, Sth August, 4853. 

Burning of the imperialists’ camp at Chin-keang. 
—Heang-yung reports the loss of the imperial 
camp, on which account the brigadier in com- 
mand, Tang-shaou-leang, is ordered to be dismiss- 
ed, and handed over to Heang-yung for punish- 
ment; while the general Ho-chun is ordered to 
supply his p! It appears that on the 18th of 
July, the rebels sallied out of Chin-keang, and at- 
tacked the imp camp: when being met by the 
imperialists the rebels retired. They subsequent- 
ly made another attempt, from the back of Pih- 
koo hill, taking the imperialists in the rear: they 
also opened a secret door in the city walls, and 
took the imperialists in flank, having first thrown 
fire arrows into the camp. The weather being hot 
and the wind high, the seven camps were speedily 
in a blaze, Tang-shaou-leang then retired upon 
Tan-yang. A major of purchased rank named 
Lew-ting-ying in command of the Canton 
volunteers, seeing the flames, led on his troops 
to the rescue, when they killed numbers of the 
enemy, who retired into the city, On the 20th 
and 22nd of July, the rebels advanced upon the 
town of Tan-yang, but were repulsed with loss 
by Lew-ting-ying and his men. Since that time 
Ho-chun had taken up a position on the south 
side of the city, so as to prevent the rebels from 
advancing on Tan-yung and Chang-chow. The 
emperor ascribes the defeat ofhis troops above de- 
tailed, to a degree of negligence on their part, and 
their allowing themselves to be drawn into a snare, 
‘Tang-shaou-leang, he says, has previous to this 
time proved himself a good general, and as such 
obtained a succession of rewards and promotions; 
but when he was invested with such a high charge, 
he was to blame for not immediately recovering 
Chin-keang; and then, by allowing himself to be 
defeated through negligence, he has shewn how 
insensible he is to the claims of imperial benevo- 
lence. Now merely to degrade him from his rank, 
would not be « sufficient punishment, therefore 
He yung is hereby commanded to take the 
cashiered officer, and judge him ac- 
cording to military law; after which he is to em- 
ploy him in his own division, in an inferior capa- 
city, to see if he can make amends for his faults 
by subsequent good conduct, All the other of- 
ficers concerned in this affair are also to be de- 
graded to a lower rank, and deprived of any mark 
of distinction formerly conferred upon them. ‘The 
major of purchased rank Lew-ting-ying, who so 
bravely stopped the advance of the enemy is to be 
promoted to the full rank of major. Ho-chun is 
to be constituted general of the troops in Kean 
nan, and to be commissioned to win back 
lost cities as soon as possible; but to take especial 
care not to allow the rebels to advance south- 
wards, 

Posthumous rewards conferred on the officers who 
fellat the taking of Nauking.—Seang-how, the gen- 
eral in command on that occasion, having defended 
the outer city to the utmost of his ability, retired 
to the inner citadel, which he still continued to 
defend, until having had his horse killed under 
him, he fell covered with wounds. Having thus 
died in defence of his country, he is to be regard- 


ed as having attained to the rank of prime minis- 
ter of state, and his son is to be promoted accord- 
ingly. The former v' of nan, named 
Luh-kéen-ying, is to be for retiring before 
fer hte ple hed Setbamettod cell tare 
for ay ion ; but it 
appears now, from aeaeort of E-leang, the pre- 
sent viceroy, that on the 19th of March, Luh- 
kéen- was killed at the taking of Nan-king, 
and thas fell in the defence of his country. It 


therefore ordered, that the degraded Nespieh Bah: 


been 
been confiscat- 


named 


Seen 
in tl 
ed is ol be nat veh to his family, 


wounds received in battle. It appears that not- 
withstanding his former wounds he fought brave- 
the thigh, and 


up the ladders to scale ue wall.’ Hearing this, 
hopes were entertained of his recovery, if proper 
treatment could be obtained. But his wounds 
were too severe, and he fell without being able to 
rise again. All the soldiers in the army shed 
tears for him. It seems that he died Cid poor, 
and left only one son, a young man ol . 
to 


at the capital, who was recommended em- 
peror’s consideration, 
Peking, Gth August, 1853. 
An attaché of the Corean embassy having hang- 


ed himself, the lieutenant-colonel Le-wan-néen, 
who had charge of that embassy, is blamed for 
not discovering the cause, and reporting Benga 
Ke-shen reports that he had obtained a victory 
over the rebels at San-cha-ho near Yang-chow, 
also that he had destroyed several of their vessels 
at Poo-k’how. It appears that on the 24th of 
July, the rebels made an attack on the camp at 
San-cha-ho, bat were beaten back by the officer 


from Moukden, who 
chow, within the great wall, having created dis- 
their march, by demanding more 


on 
ho offen Pen meg 


The members of the literary institute having 
petitioned the emperor, that the idol Kwan-te 
should be elevated in the scale of sacrificial 
honours, in consequence of his having interfered 
in a miraculous manner to promote the imperial 
interests at K*hae-fung-foo; the emperor orders 
ths board of ceremonies to deliberate and report 

ereon. 

A secretary belonging to one of the boards 
having died, a Tartar lady who was be- 

to him, insisted. on being considered in 
the light of his widow, and as such devoting 
herself to perpetual celibacy; the emperor orders 
the case to be enquired into, and a report sent up 
to him accordingly. 

The imperial commissioner, Nah-urh-king- 
gnih, rts a series of successes obtained over 
the rebels on the north of the Yellow River. On 
the 23rd of July, the commissioner ordered Woo- 
lan-too to march the troops under him, and take 
up a position on the of Hwae-k’hing- 
foo, distant about ten miles. On the 25th Gnan- 
hwa was ordered to lead the second division to the 
station at Ning-heang, to co-operate with him. 
These two officers reported that on their arrival 
there they found that between the two rivers of 
Sin and Tan the rebels had collected together in 
great numbers; they therefore deliberated, in 
conjunction with Tang-chen-yuen, on attacking 
them in three divisions. Tung-chen-yuen was 
to advance along a small road from the northwest: 
Woo-lan-tae, at the head of the Tartar 
and the fire brigade, was ordered to advance by 
large road from the north. On the morning of 
the day appointed, he had arrived at the north 
bank of the river Tan, and just drawn up his 
forces, when he spied on the other side of the river, 
in the midst of the wood, a rebel chief in a red 
dress, at the head of several hundred men, ad- 
vancing on the river. The imperialists o) a 
fire on them with heavy cannon, and forced the 
rebels to retire into the wood. During this can- 
nonade one chief and several inferior rebels were 


Killed, and a number of houses in which they had 
taken shelter were burned by the rockets. Seven 
inferior officers belonging to the imperialists 


jumped into the river 

‘oles, but at a ford a little further off, they found 
the water more shallow, and the cavalry with some 
infantry got across. They had scarcely formed 
however, when they were informed that about a 
thousand long-haired rebels were advancing from 
the westward. The imperialists then manasuvred 
#0 as to get the rebel foree opposite to the point 
where their guns were posted, and then opened a 
fire upon them. ‘The rebels then endeavoured to 
~ get round to the southeast bank, and attack our 
force in the rear, but they lost in the attempt 
about 200 of the oldest warriors and one of their 
chiefs; after that they got away through the fields 
of millet, but not without losing a hundred more 
through the fire of the imperialists, after which 
the latter recrossed the river. The scene of the 
above engagement is placed on the outskirts of a 


range of hills called the ‘T"hae-ping-san, separat- 
ing Ho-nan from Shan-se province: Lat, 35° 10° 
De Long. 113° 6’ E., distant from Pe-king 545 
mi 

Auvofficer reports that the imperial tombs have 
‘been injured by excessive rains. 


‘an, and found it full of neral 


Peking, 7th August, 1853. 

A complaint is brought against the magistrate 
of Shang-kew, in Ho-nan, who hearing of the ap- 
proach of the rebels, sent off his family to his na- 
tive village: moreover when the rebels invested 
the city of Kwei-tih, which he had in charge, he 
broke off the lock from the city gates, in order to 
get out, by means of which the rebels got in and 
took the city. The emperor orders that the mat- 
ter he enquired into, and if the allegation be cor- 
rect, he directs the magistrate in question to be 
beheaded, as a warning to all. 

The lieutenant-governor of Kwang-se reports 
that the rebels had again broken out in that pro- 
vince, entering the minor cities, and attacking the 

rovincial capital, from which, however, they had 
Peon forced to retire. It appears that these fresh 
troubles broke out in the district of Hing-gnan, 
where several persons had entered the new Society 
(Qu. the Christian religion ?) and were apprehend- 
ed by the magistrate; after which they assembled 
their comrades, and entering the city, they killed 
the magistrate and liberated those who were in 
confinement. After this they spread into Ling- 
chuen, where they established themselves. When 
the high officers of the province attempted to ex- 
terminate them, the rebels marched out of the 
city, and opened a fire on the imperialists: but the 
latter returned it with such effect that ten chiefs 
and five or six hundred minor rebels were killed, 
and nearly another hundred taken prisoners, The 
rebels then returned into the city, fiom which they 
were afterwards driven with the loss ofa thousand 
men. After this they encamped near the sea 
coast, from whence they made another attack on 
Kwei-lin, the arte capital, but were repuls- 
ed with the loss of 2,000 men, and the province 
was restored to quietness. 

A Treasurer's secretary in Hoo-kwang, applied 
for leave of absence on account of sickness, 
and without waiting a reply he forwarded his seal 
of office and departed; for which he is to be 
cashiered, 

An officer named Le-taou-sang having met 
with a book on defending cities, presents it to the 
emperor, and requests that it be reprinted for ge- 
information. He says, ever since the rebe 
have begun their depredations, various citi 
large and small, have been taken by them. 


This 
is not, he thinks, to be ascribed so much to the 
skill of the rebels in capturing cities, as to the 
ignorance of the officers in the method of defend- 
ing them. A long period of peace has led to the 
neglect of military preparations and when trouble 


arises, the officers have not a single plan to sug- 
gest, and getting into a fright, they do not know 
what to do. Thus when evil tidings come, the 
officers are not to be relied on, and cannot prevent 
the people from removing; and when the people 
have decamped, how can they keep the cities out 
of the hands of the enemy. The writer says, that 
he has recently met with the book above mention- 
ed, published in the Ming dynasty; and having 
recently heard how the rebels have defended 
Nan-king, Chin-keang and Yang-chow, he finds 
that it is precisely according to the method pres- 
eribed in the work spoken of: thus they have been 
enabled to keep those cities for several months, 
and the imperialists seem unable to retake one of 
them. Could the imperialists now be persuaded 


to guard the cities as these rebels have done, they 
would soon be able to overcome their enemies. 
At present, he continues, the rebels have succeed- 
ed notably in the south, and they look now to- 
wards Pe-king. This city is the root and founda- 
tion of the empire, and we must think seriously 
of defending it; on which account the writer pre- 
sents the book in question to his majesty, a 
quests that he would give orders that the officer 
in charge of Pe-king should defend the capital as 
therein directed: also that a large edition be issu- 
ed and circulated through the provinces, for the 
information of all the officers, both high and low; 
thus will the capital not only remain firm as a 
rock, but every provincial city be preserved from 
harm. Good planus, however, are of no use, he 
says, without energetic men to employ them: let 
those in office therefore be above the fear of dif- 
ficulty, arid not seek to attain tranquillity in an 
improper manner, The writer says, in conclusion, 
that he is no soldier, but he is in the habit of 
making use of his eyes, and he begs to lay the 
result of his observations at the feet of his im- 
perial majesty. The emperor's reply is, Let it 
be recorded, 


Peking, 8th August, 1853. 


Foo-hing-a sends up a report, requesting that a 
rigid examination be made into the affair of duties, 
in order to aid in the present emergency. It ap- 

ears that before the rebellion es tae put down 


in Keang-nan, the river in the neighbourhood of 
Peking has overflowed its banks, and although it 
has been suggested that the officer in charge of 
the river banks be made responsible, yet the aid 
afforded to the people must after all come out of 
the imperial treasury. Formerly of all the quar- 
ters from which the government derived its re- 
sources there was none so productive as the south- 
eastern region; now in order to get in the salt re- 
venue of the two Hwaes according to the old re- 
gulations, it will be necessary to exterminate the 
rebels; but when this will be done none can tell, 
This, the memorialist says, is a subject of anxious 
thought to him; and the affair of the public trea- 
sury is the one which now claims especial atten- 
tion. The gentry throughout the various pro- 
vinces, are either assembling their neighbours for 
military training, or are contributing of their sub- 
stance (o the aid of government, in which they 
exert themselves to the utmost for the benefit-of 
their country ; but the officers, whether those who 
inherit honours from their progenitors, or those 
who are themselves recipients of the im} 

favour, although they have indeed contributed, 
are in most instances standing looking at one 
another. The memorialist goes on to say, that the 
sovereign is enabled to fulfil his duties, but the 
officers fail in theirs, thus there is not a unifor- 
mity of feeling throughout the government. At 
present the imperial treasury is quite ty, as 
every body is well aware: under these z 
stances, let the prince be ever so benevolent, his 
ministers ought to attend to their duties, out of 
regard to their master's kindness: how can they 
allow themselves to be hoarding wealth, while at 
the same time they pretend to be impoverished. 
It is to be paar that not only high officers, 
but even every villager, would know that the state 
must be sustained, or his family cannot be safe, 


by 
Granting, however, that they are aie e. 
know no interests but their own, ought not, 
near cing atl seamen 
whic to to 
the acer clean has been a con- 


ton 
secreted upwards of a million of taels. The for- 
mer superintendent of customs at that port, Gnan- 
keih, enriched his family by these means, and 
hased a office for his son, while he 
ter several hundred houses in that city, and 
gad in its Besta 2 Another superi lent of « 
customs there named Ke-poo, became very weal- 
thy, sot ae ne as many houses and gardens 
ner inferi yates ie i ii panel 
occupied very jor ie im 
household, their ancestors were by no means dis- 


tinguished, and they themselves were not possess- 
ed of any andant wealth; bat sivw. they 
are rich com) ; which must have 
been derived from | at the Canton Cus- 
tom-house. the Custom-houses \- 
out the various departments Kwef-chow in Sze- 
chuen stands where every year, in ad- 


at the Custom- 


cows, wo0co00 ale 


At 


f 


were annually em 


San-hae-kwan 90,000, besides many other places, 
all by gt to the aot the penpions Ta- 
ki whole together, memorialist says, 
ene cannot be less than 6 or 7 millions of tacls 
embezzled SEN year, which cannot be con- 
cealed from the knowledge of the og pee His 
Majesty, however, merely requires of his servants 
that, as they have been enriched by the offices 
which he has bestowed upon them, they would 
now regard the difficulties in which he is placed, 
and fulfil their duties by simply rendering to the 
government its just and righteous due. Formerly 
in the ine Saag darkatey large quantity of 
money havi n embezz @ emperor or- 
dered the officers to send in a faithful. account of 
the sums. anneelly pilfered, under pain of being 
severely punished in case of failure, when it ap- 
peared that the amount was not above one third 
of what has now been taken, The memorialist 
now requests the emperor to ordera similar return 
_ to be made; with the understanding, however, that 
the delinquents are not to be punished; but, if 
they will make restitution, be rewarded with of- 


ficial dignities, according to the amount paid in, 
Tf, ho attempt to ve His Majesty, 
they shall b pede a ¥ 

Poking, 9th August, 1853. 


Nah-urh-king-a sends up a report of various 
successes obtained over the rebels at Hwae-k’hing, 
"has nd Bb lh saat et city, round 
rebels tal iy , TOI 
which they had erected various redoubts and bat- 
teries ; ge ai on the 30th July, the imperialists 
made an attack, and killed several hundred of 
them, whereupon they retired. 

On the 31st, the imperialists attacked the rebels 
on the east, west and north sides of the city when 
the rebels made a sortie, but were driven back 
with some loss. At this time a rebel chief on 
horse-back was observed coming from the north 
with a large body of the enemy, but the chief was 
“killed and the rest dispersed. On the Ist of Au- 

gust, the imperialists renewed the attack, when 
they killed a number of the enemy, and took two 
of their redoubts; towards evening, however, as 
the imperialists were about to withdraw their 
troops, the rebels rushed forth from amongst the 
cornfields and attacked them in the rear; but the 
generals in command of the imperialists imme- 
diately drew up their line and withstood the foe: 
their soldiers also redoubled their exertions, and 
the result was the slaughter of 200 of the enemy, 
and the capture of some military ecpons aud 
flags. After this the rebels retired to their forts, 

refused to come out. The imperialists think 
that during these three days they must have killed 
two or three thousand of the enemy. The emperor 
on receiving the report orders ies to continue 
their efforts until they have recaptured the city of 


_ ‘Hwae-k'hing, and by no means to allow the rebels 


themselves of any opportunity to spread 

f the censors sends up a memorial, in 

ch he re s that the great officers who have 
ke ruined the ec mee 


be degraded and broughttotrial. It appears that 
since, the said viceroy has been killed in the 
capture of Nan-king, on which account some 
commiseration was felt towards him: but the me- 
morialist suggests, that as he ran away from Kew- 
keang, by which means he involved the whole 
empire in calamity, and millions of people in 
rain, such commiseration ought to be withheld. 
The emperor admits the justice of this observation, 
pak (2 that, as he has already allowed him to be 
treat as if he had died a viceroy, and recalled 
the decree for the confiscation of his property, 
no farther consideration shall be allowed to his 
memory or favours to his family. 

The same censor complains that Sac-shang-a's 
followers, who have enriched themselves by their 
misconduct whilst under his command in Kwang- 
se, and have returned loaded with silver, should 
be deprived of their ill-gotten wealth. To which 
the emperor replies, let him specify the individuals, 
and they shall be punished. 

Tsang-kwoh-fan, the general in command of 
Ho-nan, denounces the conduct of a colonel, who 
in the siege of Chang-sha, last year, when the 
rebels had sprung a mine under the walls, and 
the ple were in the greatest alarm, removed 
the official button from his cap and hid himself 
among the dwellings of the people, in consequence 
of which his soldiers stripped off their badges and 
threw them away, thus making themselves the 
laughing-stocks of the byestanders. This year, 
he says, the said colonel has returned to the pro- 
vincial capital, and been employed in putting 
down the rebellion; instead of exerting himself in 
doing this, however, he has set himself to oppress 
the people. The general thinks that such outrage- 
ous conduct as this is not sufficiently punished by 
dismissal; particularly as at the present time the 
rebels have nearly taken the city of Nan-chang, 
so that it has become necessary to send troops 
from Hoo-nan. The general continyes, that it is 
as much as he can do to protect Hoo-nan, where 
the officers and soldiers are all so cowardly and 
negligent, which is now their confirmed habit; it 
is of no use, he says, to exhort them, and to 
threaten them is of as little avail: he begs there- 
fore that the colonel in question be dismissed, and 
handed over to the board of punishments for trial 
and condemnation. 

An officer of the imperial palace, named Foo- 
hing-a says, that he has seen an imperial order, 

the five wards of Pe-king each under the 
charge of a censor, and all subject to the orders of 
Wan-suy. He thinks, however, that the censors 
have not been in the habit of inspecting districts, 
and the metropolis is inhabited by a variety of 
shop-keepers, citizens, labourers, and pedlars, who 
come from all parts; these together with the re- 
tainers of princes, nobles and rich families, consti- 
tute a population in which good and bad are ne- 
cessarily mixed up together. Latterly also, within 
and without the city, both officers and merchants 
have been tumultnously occupied in removing, 
which has given rise to many idle reports, It 
it not to be Tatpeh also, that worthless scoundrels 
abound, who deceive the minds of the people, and 
who must be most rigorously suppressed. The 


Luh- memorialist says, that he has made enquiries, both 


spay and secretly, by means of which he learns, 


just outside the three front gates of Pe king 
“ 


eek c= « 


the guard kept up is very strict; but that in the 
suburbs there is less care taken. Further it 
pears, that the space within the city is very large, 
but the guard maintained is not so rigorous as 
just outside the city. There are indeed two high 
officers placed over this department, but the me- 
morialist recommends that two or three more be 
added to their number. He understands also, 
that one of the censors has recommended that the 
water-works of the city be repaired, which request 
has been acceded to; but the memorialist suggests, 
that at the present time when the revenue is ex- 
hausted, it would be better not to attend to 
unimportant business. Moreover, he adds, this 
just about the rainy season, and it is inconvenient 
to commence operations. Thus it would be better 
to put off these useless undertakings until next 
spring; in the mean time the metal that would be 
required for them can be handed over to the board 
of revenue or the board of works, to be made into 
copper cash for the supply of the army. 


Peking, 10th August, 1853. 


Ke-shen sends up a report regarding certain 
successes over the rebels at Yang-chow, and the 
burning of some insurgent vessels at (Poo-k’how. 
It appears that on the Ist of August the rebels 
came out of Yang-chow, but were driven back 
with the loss of about thirty men. Four of their 
women also were captured. On the 2nd of August 
they made another sally, which resulted in the 
loss of 300 men. On the 8rd of August, the re- 
bels came out again, when they lost a chief and 
many men, Previous to this, on the 28th of July, 
the imperialists made an attack on the insurgents’ 
vessels at P'hoo-k’how, when several of them 
were blown up; the insurgents, in attempting to 
escape were picked up, amongst whom were one 
rebel general and two directors of their military 
operations, There were besides sixteen vessels 
burnt. 

Heang-yung and Heu-nae-chaou report that 
they have driven the rebels back into Chin-keang, 
and stopped their further incursions southwards; 
they also detail more circumstantially the way in 
which the imperialist camps were burnt on # pre- 
vious occasion, and the loss repaired. Having 
been informed, they say, of the loss of the im- 
perial camp, they immediately dispatched Ho- 
chun to retrieve the loss. It appears thatsince the 
beginning of July, the weather had been extreme 
ly hot, and the troops very unhealthy, and about 
the middle of the month there had been much 
skirmishing with the rebels, which futigued the 
troops excessively. On the 17th of July, orders 
were given to remove the sick and wounded tothe 
houses of the people, which caused a diminution 
of their nuinbers ; and just as measures were being 


livision came to their aid, andthe 
rebels retreated, followed by the imperialists to the 
walls of Chin-keang: just at this moment a troop 
of 3 or 4,000 rebels intercepted their rear, and 
made directly for the imperialist camp, into which 
they threw fire-arrows and rockets in such num- 
bers as to set it in a blaze. The soldiers who 
were attacking the city, seeing their camp on fire, 


came back with haste to the rescue, where they 
were again pursued by the rebels from Chin- 
keang, and thrown into confusion. The result 
was that seven of the camps were burnt, and the 
troops in the five others routed. When the gene- 
ral in command Tang-shaou-leang came, he found 
his camp destroyed, his soldiers scattered, and a 
variety of military stores taken by the enemy, 
among the rest a gun of 10,000 pounds weight, 
and two others of 2,000 pounds; seeing this, the 
only thing he could do, was to retire upon Tan- 
ang, and collect his scattered It appears, 
owever, that one Lew-ting-ying,* who was a 
major of purchased rank, in command of the 
Chaou-chow volunteers from Canton province, 
marched up to the defence of the imperial cam) 
It happened that just at this moment the rebels 
were coming out of the north-east gate of the city, 
when Lew-ting-ying attacked them, and cut off 
three heads, and captured one individual ; 
at the same time twelve jingalls and eight pistols, 
whereupon the rebels retired to Chin-keang.} Lew, 
however, seeing that the imperial camp was burn- 
ed, and that he and his men were left alone, had 
no resource but to retire on Tan-too. On the 
next day and the following, when the rebels at- 
tacked Trastons Lew drove them back, captured 
two more, and cut off six heads; after which he 
retired to Tan-yang. Thus it appears that the 
stopping of the rebels in their march upon Chang- 
chow, was wholly owing to the Chaou-chow vo- 
lunteers; the said volunteers have formerly been 
noted for their irregular conduct, but in conse- 
quence of the exertions of Lew-ting-ying, they 
have succeeded in killing many rebels, The 
emperor is therefore requested to promote thesaid - 
Lew to the rank of full major, in order to reward 
his bravery ; which is granted accordingly. 
Peking, 11th August, 1853. 

The governor of Keang-se reports some succes- 
ses over the rebels at Kew-keang. On the 16th 
of July, several hundred rebels attacked the im- 
perial camp outside the above-named city. On 
the next day, one or two thousand, attacked in 
five divisions, when the imperialists repulsed them 
with the loss of 200 men. On the 20th, the im- 
perialists attacked the rebels who refused to come 
out: whereupon the imperialists burnt the houses in 
the neighbourhood. On these occasions the rebels 
are said to have lost 300 men, while the imperia- 
lists acknowledge the loss of 70 men on their side. 

The lieutenant-governor of Hoo-nan reports, 

hat the rebels had disturbed the districts of 
Shang-yew and Lung-tseuen, in the south-western 
part of Keang-se province, from whence they 


* This man was an opium broker, well known in 
Shanghae, his common name is Laou-bun-seng, and the 
Eng-chong. 


in a temple, trembling for their very lives, til] the attack 
was over, When, just as the rébels were returning laden. 
with booty, they rushed out, killed three, caught one of 
the stragglers, and reported a great victory!!! 


went into Kwei-tung and Yung-hing in the south- 

eastern part of Hoo-nan, but were driven back by 

the exertions of the said governor. On the 6th of 

July certain officers seized some spies, from whom 

they ascertained the real ition of the rebels in 

that quarter, whereupon they attacked and rout- 
“ed them, killing 400 of the enemy, and destroying 

their dens. 
-leang, the viceroy of Kean, 
he has received a report from perintendent of 
the grain department, complaining of « certain 
captain, who has accused the said superintendent 
of combining with the former viceroy Luh-ketn- 
ying to cheat the government. ‘The present vice- 
roy thinks that it isa false accusation, and re- 
quests that the captain may be punished. 

A prince of the blood reports the case of a 
Maakow lady, who had been betrothed to a 
secretary at one of the boards; and before the 
marriage could be solemnized her intended hus- 
band died. The lady who was only 20 years of 
age, on hearing of this intelligence, was very much 
afflicted, iain uested leave to be allowed to go 
to her deceased lover's house, as his widow, in- 
tending to wear her weeds till the day of her death. 
All these circumstances are therefore reported to 
the emperor, 


Peking, 12th August, 1853. 


The lieutenant-governor of Kwang-se reports 
some successes obtained over the rebels at Kung- 
ching in the north-eastern part of that province. 
He says, that Chin-a-kew and Hwang-gnan-chaou 
had a number of followers, who broke 
into the city of Kung, where they liberated the 

lieutenant-governor, however, sent 
«captain against them, who killed some scoreo 
them, and captured about a dozen, 

‘The rebels then went to Lung-hoo pass, where 
they defended themselves for some time, until the 
drs forced their way into the pass, and 
killed 300 of them, capturing the two chiefs alive, 
with 200 of their followers, The remainder of the 
rebels then escaped into Hoo-nan, where they 
were roughly handled by the officers in command 
of that region. 

Nah-urh-king-a reports that he had obtained 
several ane over the rebels on the north of 
the Yellow River. It appears that on the Ist of 
August, Gnan-hwa, at the head of his Tartar 
bs had advanced to the banks of the river Tan, 
on the north-east of the city of Hwae-k' hing, when 
he met a rebel chief at the head of a body of insur- 
gents coming out of a wood; all of whom he 
routed and destroyed: he also burnt « number of 
houses in which they had taken shelter. On the 
8rd and 4th of August, he crossed the river Tan, 
but the rebels remained in their fortifications, 
withont daring to come out to meet hi Pre- 
vious to this, on the 26th of July, the imperialists 
attacked the rebel camp at the northern pass o 
Hwae-k’hing-foo, where they killed several hun- 
dred of the enemy; in doing which, however, 
they lost twelve officers, but they do not say how 
anany soldiers. Notwithstanding this loss, the 
em) admires the promptitude and bravery of 
the officer in command, so unlike the generality 
of them, who are slow to attack and quick to run 
away. 

A censor complains of a civilian under Sae- 


-nan, says, that 


shang-a, who acted a most deceitful and cove- 
tous part, and also of a military officer under 
him, who pilfered the soldiers’ rations, and pre- 
tended to collect volunteers, while they were real- 
ly purchasing concubines, &c. The emperor 
replies, that it is difficult to bring such men to 
book, he orders nevertheless the board to enquire 
into the matter. 

‘The emperor having ordered the Board of Rites 
to consider what honours should be conferred upon 
Kwan-te,t the god of war, for the assistance af- 
forded to the imperial troops at K'hae-fung-foo, 
the Gazette of this day contains their reply. They 
request, that as Kwan-te has manifested his ef- 
fieaciousness in affording protection to the em- 
peror’s cause, an imperial order should be issu- 
ed to elevate him in the scale of sacrifices offered 
on state occasions, as an acknowledgment of his 
miraculous intervention. On the 24th of July, 
the emperor sent down the following order ;— 
“The city of K’hae-fung-foo having been besieg- 
ed, it isa fortunate circumstance that Kwan-te has 
manifested his efficaciousness, in causing a storm 
of thunder and rain, by which means the rebels’ 

wider was made wet; also in causing the water 
in the city moat to rise several feet, so that our 
soldiers were enabled to repulse the rebels: fur- 
ther, when the insurgents attempted to cross the 
Yellow River at the district of Kung, the water 
rose five feet, and a freshet came down, which up- 
set their boats, and drowned a number of the long- 
haired rebels; and still more, when the insurgent 
vessels attempted to cross the river at Lew-yuen, 
the river suddenly became so dry that they were 
all stranded, and a number of the rebels taken ; all 
which interferences are to be ascribed to Kwan-te, 
for which oun minds are exceedingly grateful. 


. Let therefore some additional title be conferred 


upon him, to shew our pious gratitude, and let the 
board of ceremonies deliberate thereon and report."’ 
The board in reply say, that they conceive that 
Kwan-te has at a different times during the pre- 
sent arr had several titles conferred upon him, 
such as “the most faithful and upright of all the 
mortals who have passed into the spiritual world,” 
“the efficacious protector:"” “the benevolent and 
brave,’’ “the dignified and exalted,” “the defen- 
der of the country,’ &c. Now, considering that 
K’hae-fung-foo is the screen of the capital, and 
that just us the rebels were vaunting of their suc- 
cess, this supernatural being interfered to put 
them to death; ccnsidering also the various in- 
stances in which Kwan-te has displayed his glory, 
thus shewing that our dynasty is destined to be 
successful—all which supernatural aid is com- 
paratively small towards the people, but great to- 
wards the imperial family; considering further, 
that in every district large and small throughout 
the empire the temples and images of Kwan-te 
are to be found, where people are presenting their 
prayers; and that he displays his favours both 
far and near, like the sun and moon suspended in 
mid heaven, much more than the host of spiritual 


¢ Kwan-yu, was a general who flourished in the later 
Han dynasty, (A.D. 220) distinguished alike for his fide- 
lity and bravery. The rulers of the present dynasty 
have taken it into their heads, that he bestows upon their 
family especial protection, hence they have deitied him 
nnder the title of Kwan-te. 


beings who only protect a single region and ma- 
nage a single affuir—considering all this, it is the 
stupid opinion of His Majesty's slaves§ that not 
only should a new title be conferred on Kwan-te, but 
that he should be elevated in the scale of sacrifices 
offered on state occasions: we therefore request 
His Majesty to elevate the sacrifices offered to 


Kwan-te from the third or lower, to the second or . 


medium rank, at the period of the spring and au- 
tumn sacrifices; and that the ceremonies used to- 
wards him as well as the capitalizing of his name 
in the sacrificial registers, should all be according 
to the medium sacrifices||. We also leave it to His 
Majesty himself to specify what the new title of 
Kwan-te should be. 


Peking, 13th August, 1853, 


The prefect of Peking complains of the Tartar 
troops, in passing through the capital, having creat- 
ed disturbances, It appears that an order is on 
record that when these troops march through any 
place, they are to be furnished with a certain quota 
of provisions and the means of transport. On the 
4th of August, a body of Tartars entered the pro- 
vince of Pih-chih-le, who were furnished with the 
necessary requisites, according to the regulations; 
—but the next morning they insisted on having 
larger carriages, otherwise they would not pro- 
ceed, These being afforded them, they then com- 
plained of the mules being too lean; and proceed- 
ed to beat the officials, and flogged one of the 
muleteers to death. All which is reported to the 
emperor, 


Peking, 14th August, 1853. 


Shing-paou reports various successes on the 
north of the Yellow River, It appears, that on the 
5th of August, he had arranged with the other 
generals of the imperial army, to attack the rebels 
on the east and north sides, while he himself would 
assail them on the west. The rebels came out of 
their encampment in three parties, and resisted 
the attack, not however without the loss of 300 
men, after which they retired to their fastnesses, 
A second skirmish resulted in the loss of 700 more. 

§ This is the only correct expression throughout the 
whole report. 

) According to the ritual of the present dynasty, the 
sacrifices offered on state occasions are divided Into three 
classes, 1, The great sacrifice which is offered to God, 
on the highest altar, at which the spirits of the imperial 
ancestors are invited to attend, in order to do the honours 
of the sacrifice. 2, The medium sacrifices, which are 
offered to the sun and moon, and the imperial ancestors 
of former dynasties; together with the directors of the 
wind and rain. 3, The lower sacrifices, which are offer- 
ed to the north star, the spirits presiding over fire, can- 
non, &e, After which follow Kwan-te, and the various 
deified heroes of former ages. Those objects of worship 
who are contemplated in the great sacrifices have their 
names elevated three characters above the line, or as we 
should say, printed in full capitals. Those which are 
contemplated in the medium sacrifices have their names 
elevated two characters above the line, or are printed In 
sma}! capitals, Those who are contemplated in the lower 
sacrifices have their names elevated one character above 
the line, or are printed in Italies. The recommendation 
of the board is, that Kwan-te who was formerly associat- 
ed with the north star, in sacrifice, and bad his name 


printed in Italics, should now be associated in sacrifice ~~ 


with the sun and moon, and have his name printed in 
small capitals. What an honour!! 


peror, on reading this, thinks that now the 
rebels must be reduced to the greatest extremities, 
ges his officers to renew their efforts in 
order to exterminate the insurgents in the neigh- 


bourhood of Hwae-king, but to take care that in 
Jexvioa. Senp plave they do not go and disturb other 
districts, © 


Léen-shun reports, that on the 2d and 4th of 
Angust, having gone out to the quarter under the 
command of the officers at Yuen-ming- 
yuen,@ he found the inhabitants of the suburbs, 
and the shop-keepers, who were very numerous, 
ctreftl, Ge Beepinp Seog et day, in 
consequence which the fs grr ood was 
very quiet, and there was no such thing as people 
removing, quitting their business and returning to 
their native villages, &c.,—but at the imperial 
gardens of Yuen-ming-yuen, the watchmen’s lan- 
terns wore none of them in order: he also found 
that throughout the streets and lanes of the capital 
there were no enquiries made, except at the lodging- 
houses and temples, while the shop and house- 
kepen resort Besenyer stone 
camp near to the imperi lens, more especial 
arene to be epee writer recommends, 
therefore, that a general of the army should fre- 
quently send out some officers to examine the 

ard; and that a censor be commissioned to 
inspect the north and west quarters of the city, in 
order to see that the door tablets, on which the 
number of inmates are inscribed, be all correct. 
- Peking, 15th August, 1853. 

In the Gazette of this day, Ne-leang-yaou, the 
former treasurer of Soo-chow, who several times 
visited Shanghae, is mentioned as placed 
under the orders of the governor in an inferior 
capacity, while another man is directed to take his 


place. 

Nah-urh-king-gnih again reports successes over 
the rebels on the eee 3 the Yellow River, ob- 
tained about the latter end of July and the 


spitting-pots, coral: golden e 
trees, wh imerpion evel ten the 
emnparen evn tanie Sloe eGnadiea? 
aS mecek a ieee, fie 
ambassador was wounded in the hand and 


Keang-nan, to: Gnan-hwuy, and apprehending 
danger from the rebels had turned about to go 
through Ho-nan, where they met with this dis- 
aster, It happened that just then the insur- 
gents had taken Kwei-tih, when in consequence 
of the disturbed state of the country, the ambas- 
sador was robbed. The emperor pities them, he 
says, very much, directs that their wounds should 
be attended to, and that the party should be escort- 
ed by another route through Hoo-pih, Keang-se, 
and Fo-kien, from whence they might be sent 
back to their country. : 


Peking, 16th August, 1853. 


The viceroy of Keang-nan, E-leang, complains 
of the magistrate of Woo-keang, about 50 miles 
to the west of Shanghae, for deserting his post 
under pretence of sic! when he found that 
Biles Caer Ags es had Be Neale! from the 

je, whi i ever ‘ing, and 
ears absconded. The vicero) Sian that 
Keang-nan is a rich province, and if the officers 
were to manage matters properly, the people who 
have some of conscience would certainly 
with promptitude pay the taxes which were due; 
but when officers run away in this way, their 
successors will find it doubly difficult to obtain 
supplies, and both government and le will be 
juced to extremities. Moreover, he says, if this 
be done in Keang-nan, what may we not ex in 
other provinces, he therefore recommends that the 
magistrate in question be dismissed. 

Fang-tseun, one of the censors, sends up a me- 
morial to the emperor, deprecating most earnestly 
any consideration being shown to the memory of 
Luh-keen-ying, the late viceroy of Nanking, to 
whom it was intended to grant posthumous honours 
as if he had died in the service of his country, and 
to revoke the edict for the confiscation of his pro- 
perty. The memorialiss urges, that it was al- 
together in consequence'of Luh’s running away at 
Kew-keang, that Gnan-k'’hing, and afterwards 
Nanking and the neighbouring cities, were lost: 
and though Luh did die at Nanking, it was not 
in defence of his country, but when he was at- 
tempting to run away again, that he was inter- 
cepted by the rebels and killed. The censor re- 
marks that if Luh is to be treated with posthu- 
mous honors, what more can be done for those 
faithful soldiers who really did die in defence of 
the southern capital. It is true, he says, they are 
dead, but their spirits would be roused with in- 
dignation in the unseen world, when they find 
such a fellow as Luh coming among them, with 
equal marks of distinction attached to his memory. 
Besides, he says, if the emperor wishes to get 
Nanking, &e., back again, it can only be by the 
exertions of the gentry and honest inhabitants of 
the Vathcaed but these are already so disgusted 
by the consideration shown to the nemory of this 
coward, that they do not care to exert themselves 
in their country’s service. The censor cannot 


conclude, without having another fling at Sae- 
shang-a, who mismanaged matters in Kwang-se, 
to such a 
and the 


, that the government lost ground, 


shang-a. He wants all these fellows brought to 
book, and then it will appear how much Sae- 
shang-a has encouraged and profited by them. 
The emperor merely says in reply, Let the me- 
morial remain cn record. 


Peking, 17th August, 1853. 


Fang-tseun, being required to produce names 
and circumstances, with regard to the delinquents 
above alluded to, reports that there are two well- 
known underlings of Sae-shang-a’s, whose crimi- 
nalities are capable of proof. The one a civil 
officer named Sze-kwei, a cunning villain, in whom 
Sae placed the greatest confidence; this fellow 

revented all the officers from lodging complaints 

fore the general, while he took the opportunity 
of telling his own story. He also prevented Sae’s 
orders from being sent abroad, and if any remon- 
strated, he loaded them with abuse, until men 
would obey no orders at all. One very deserving 
man having displeased the favourite, the latter 
induced his patron to recommend his dismissal. 
Sze-kwei having amassed a large fortune in the 
south returned to the capital, where he purchased 
houses and gardens without number. The other 
fellow was a military officer named Suy-tstn, 
who secretly corresponded with Sue's servants, 
and through their means managed to filch large 
sums from the soldiers’ pee esti and when 
volunteers had to be raised he usually reported a 
hundred where there Were only fifty, pocketting 
the difference of bounty money, with which he 
bought concubines and indulged himself in every 
gratification. The circumstances of these two 
fellows are well known, says the censor, and 
though they may attempt to screen their faults, 
they are two patent to be concealed. The ew- 
peror says here, also, Let the report stand on 
record. 


Peking, 18th August, 1853. 


Shing-paou reports another victory obtained at 
Hwae-k’hing-foo, on the 10th of August, in which 
the imperialists say they killed eight or nine hun- 
dred of the enemy. It did not result, however, 
in dislodging the insurgents from their position 
at that ih The emperor thinks that now the 
courage Of these rebels must be damped, and that 
it would not be difficult to exterminate them en- 
tirely. ; 

Chang-fei, the lieutenant-governor of Keang-se, 
reports that the rebels who attacked the imperial- 
ists’ camp, though at first successful, were ulti- 
mately repulsed with loss. It appears, that on the 
29th of July, several thousand of the insurgents 
attacked the camp of general Ma-tsze-mei, at 
Kew-keang. The said general immediately drew 
up his forces to repel them, when suddenly a fresh 
body of men issued from a wood, and attacked 
hinv in flank. The generals with his own hand 
cut down several of the rebels, but being pierced 
through with a spear, he fell on the field of battle. 
The imperialists were thereupon obliged to retire 
a little, but the lieutenant-governor observing it, 
opened a fire upon the enemy from the walls: the 
garrison of the city also issued forth, and attacked 
the insurgents in the rear: whereupon many of 
the rebels were killed ; amongst whom was a chief 
wearing a yellow robe. Several other bodies of 
imperial troops then came up successively, by 


means of whom the previous defeat was turned 
into a victory, and the enemy fled at all points. 
The emperor, on hearing it, says; let them now 
avail themselves of this advantage, and use every 
exertion to exterminate these ugly rebels. He 
admires the conduct of the lieutenant-governor, 
who though a civil officer, proved himself so 
capable of taking the command of a military ex- 
postions and laments exceedingly the death of 

is brave general Ma-tsze-mei, whose ancestors 
had deserved so well of the state, as to obtain 
hereditary rank, and now the deceased general had 
by his brave death proved himself not unworthy 
of such a noble ancestry. 

Heang-yung reports several successes at Nan- 
king and Chin-keang. He says that on the 7th 
and 8th of August, he sent Tang-shaou-leang 
with a Tartar officer to attack the two western 
gates of Nanking: when the rebels came out 
against them. On the 10th of August, Chang- 
kwo-leang, at the head of several hundred light 
troops, taking advantage of the fog, attacked the 
city, and killed some of the soldiers at the gate. 
A cannonade was then opened on both sides for 
about four hours, when a countless namber of the 
enemy were killed. At Chinkeang, on the last 
day of July and the Ist of August, the rebels made 
an advance on Kwan-yin hill, when they were 
beaten back by the imperialists. The general, 
Ho-chun, then despatched the major of the Chaou- 
chow volunteers, Lew-ting-ying,f to cut off the 
retreat of the enemy, when the rebels were thrown 
into confusion, and fled for several fe. Two or 
three hundred of them were however taken, with 
various military weapons; Lew-ting-ying took 
three rebels, and cut offnine heads, The emperor 
remarks on this affair, that the imperialist troops 
have been engaged at the above-named two cities 
for a considerable time, and although they have 
obtained some slight advantages, they have 
not able to recapture them. Let Heang-yung, 
therefore, enjoin it on the officers under his com- 
mand to exert themselves a little more, that they 
may soon have to report complete success. A 
captain named Choo-chen-gaou, who had dis- 
tinguished himself on various occasions, and been 
rewarded with the dignity of knighthood, while 
advancing in the fog, on the 10th, was killed by a 
spear: the emperor commiserates him very much, 
and orders that all his previous delinquencies 
may be forgiven, and that he be buried with the 
honours due to his rank. 

One of the censors reports that he has appre- 
hended four or five persons, whom he suspected 
to be spies, and on examination found that 
were vagrants who obtained their living by writ- 
ing certain characters, and then dissecting them, 
with the view of inducing people to give them 
money. He then details the chatacters written, 


and the stories told about them, in a most prolix” 


manner, and concludes by recommending that 
they be handed over to the board of 


* Something of the same kind has been going on 
against the city of Shanghae for a fortnight past, and it 
is possible that the same of countless hosts 
slaughtered will be sent up to the emperor. In reality, 
however, not one has been injured. 

+ This is the old opium broker mentioned the week 
before last. 


43 persons suspected of propagating corrupt doc- — 
trines, and connecting themselves secretly with 
the insurgents. : 

Peking, 19th August, 1853, 


Loh-pin complains of a number of criminals 
who had been banished to Oroum-tse, in Sungaria, 
having returned from transportation, which is 
ascribed to the negligence of the mandarins, who 
are to be handed over for punishment. i 

Luy-wei-han complains sence some officers of 
government, who had clandestinely disposed of 
saltpetre and sulphur. The emperor therefore 
orders that the viceroys and governors throughout 
the empire should enquire into this matter, and 
seek to put down such clandestine practices. The 
same man complains of the officers of government 
having demanded silver in lieu of grain, by which 
means they defrauded the people. The emperor 
says that the people of Keang-nan and Canton 
provinces are to pay in kind as before, and the 
mandarins are to tarn the grain into money in the 
best way they can. : 

The istrate of E-ho district in Kan-suh 
province is accused of being a defaulter in the 
payment of the revenue to the amount of 40,000 
taels of silver, and 29,000 piculs of rice. He is 
therefore ordered up for trial, 

Ke-shen reports anothet skirmish with the re- 
bels at Yang-chow and Kwa-chow, which took 
place on the 8th and 12th of August, and in 
which the imperialists killed several hundred 
rebels, and burnt not a few of their vessels. The 
emperor encourages them to persevere, and if 
they take the city, they are to exterminate every 
soul of these insurgents. 

A censor requests that head-men should be 
appointed over each street in Peking, and a chief 
constable to superintend the whole. The emperor 
thinks it annecessary, as it would only make the 
officers more indifferent to their duties. He there- 
fore commands the proper officers to keep a sharp 
look out and report. 

With regard to the attack made on the Siamese 
ambassador during his passage thro: Ho-nan, 
mentioned on a former occasion, t! 
thinks that it must have been owing 


yet of Yun-nan havi eae 
governor reports: 


Nah-urh-king-gnih rts that the Tartar 
in passing through the districts of Yen- 
tsin, on the north of the Yellow river, had violently 
deprived some honest people of their horses and 
mules, after having wounded the owners, while 
the lieutenant-general Toh-yun-paou did not 
restrainthem. On hearing this the emperor orders 
the lieutenant-general to be handed over to the 
board for punishment. 


Peking, 21st August, 1853. 


~ The governor of Kwang-se reports having ex- 
terminated the rebels at Hing-gaan, in the north 
part of that province. He says that after the 
recovery of the above-named city there were still 
a large number of rebels and disaffected persons 
at large, against whom be sent a force. He also 
cautioned the respectable inhabitants not to shelter 
the villains, but to deliver them up to justice; in 
consequence of which about 1,500 persons were 
arrested, amongst whom were several noted rebels, 
whowereimmediately beheaded. It appears, how- 
ever, that there are still a number of evil-disposed 
persons abroad throughout the various districts in 
the central and southern parts of Kwang-se, whom. 
the emperor wishes to have seized and exterminated 
as soon as possible. 
Peking, 22nd August, 1853. 

Nah-urh-king-gnih reports some successes over 
the rebels on the north of the Yellow River. On 
the 10th and 11th of August, the Imperialists 
advanced to the southern bank of the river Tan, 
where they opened a fire on the rebel camp on the 
other side of stream. On the 12th they renewed 
the attack, when some of the imperial soldiers 
crossed the river, and burnt several hundred feet 
of the enemy's barracks. A dozen or two of the 
enemy were killed, and a serjeant belonging to 
the imperialists rushed forward and took 
one of the rebel vexillaries, whereupon he was 
promoted to asub-lieutenant, The emperor hopes 
they may follow up these successes, thus raise 
the seige of Hwae-k’hing-foo. 

Peking, 23rd August, 1853, 

The governor of Ho-nan memorializes the em- 
peror, requesting rewards for the various officers 
who have distinguished themselves, Among the 
rest, he mentions the prefect of Hwae-k’hing-foo, 
who has hitherto resisted all the efforts of the 
enemy to capture that ae Tt seems that they 
have besieged it for a whole month, and thrice 
sprung mines under the walls, but in every instance 
ae been driven bere, ee the siege of at 

ity is not yet rai: e governor requests that 
the prefect may be me ee aN 

bhai ie reports that on the 17th 
of August a combined attack was made on the 


K’hing-foo, and just while they were 
had succeeded in killing a hundred or two of the 


to set the camp on fire: een che omred caeee 
bee out the flames, the imperialists in, 
killed many more of the enemy. 
A widow's son, who had offended some 


sinuggling to the amount of a few 


ef 
i 


his mother of 2,000 tacls into the public 
treasury. 

A Tartar memorializes the emperor regarding 
the robbery committed on the Siamese ambassadors, 
which he says detracts from the respectability of 
tlie government, and is very discouraging to for- 
eign nations who are disposed to resort to China, 
for the sake of becoming civilized ; he therefore re- 
quests that the Chinese officers in charge may all 
be made responsible, and compelled to make good 
what was lost. 


Peking, 25th August, 1853. 


Le-king-sin, the magistrate of Teen-pih, in 
Canton province, is highly admired for his bravery, 
in assembling his friends and retainers, and march~- 
ing against the enemy. He and a number of his 
followers fell in the attempt, and the emperor 
orders that posthumous honours be paid him. 


Peking, 26th August, 1853. 


The governor of Kan-suh complains of the old 
magistrate of E-ho district in that province who 
was a defaulter to the amount of 40,000 taels and 
80,000 piculs of rice, for which he think the old 
man ought to be dismissed. 

Nah-urh-king-gnih reports that two thousand 
five hundred horses had been brought from Tar- 
tary to Téen-tsin, to be kept in readiness for use; 
but as the ground about Téen-tsin was low, and 
the grain was still in the fields, it was recommended 
that the horses should be turned out to graze in 
the imperial park at Nan-yuen, from whence they 
could be brought in two days to the capital, in 
case of emergency.* 


Peking, 27th August, 1853. 


The viceroy of Yun-nan and Kwei-chow reports, 
that the Mahomedan thieves in that region had 
escaped from the hands of the imperialists; on 
which account he submits that the generals-in- 
command should be cashiered, and he himself 
subjected to trial. It appears that the two ge- 
nerals of the provinces in question, named Chang- 
tsun and Gnae-bi had gained some successes 
at Loo-tien, where they had hemmed in the Maho- 
medan bandit Ma-urh-hwa ; but the thieves, taking 
advantage of the small intricate paths of that 
region, had escaped from their hands. This, the 
emperor says, is owing to great negligence, and 
he orders Gnae-hing-a to be deprived of his office, 
but retained in the camp; Chang-tsun, in con- 
sideration of previous successes, is temporarily de- 
prived of phe but allowed to retain his command. 
‘As to the viceroy, the board is to deliberate what 
is to be done with him. 

The governor of Shan-se, Ha-fun, memorializes 
the em; to the following effect: “The rebel- 
lion being yet unsubdued, and the requirements 
of the army being very great, something must be 
done towards supplying the one, in order to re- 
press the other. 1 have been thinking that the 
unusual circumstances in which we are placed 
require the adoption of extraordinary measures, and 
nothing appears to me more suitable than the al- 
teration of the coinage; which I conceive will 

* It is surmised that these horses are intended to 
assist the flight of the imperial household, should that 
step be deemed requisite. 


be attended with the four following advant 

now submitted to the imperial consideration. Ist, 
It will relieve the necessities of the army. It ap- 
pears that several of the provinces produce iron, 
where it is as plentiful as stones, and only a few 
cash a catty; so that capital laid out in this 
article would soon be returned many fold. Let 
the boards of revenue and of works cease from 
coining copper cash, but proceed immediately to 
manufacture a great quantity of iron cash: and 
let 2,000 iron cash be considered equal to one 
tael of silver, in the payment of official salaries 
and in the support of such troops as remain in 
the capital: and let the silver that is received by 
government be all employed for the support of 
the army engaged im actual service, who will thus 
be well supplied. Further, in those provinces 
which produce iron, let a large amount of iron 
cash be coined, and when these are partly employed 
in the payment of official salaries and the wages 
of the militia, the surplus silver sent up to the 
capital will be abundant: with which the neces- 
sities of the army in the field may be amply sup- 
plied. It appears to me, that if the small copper 
cash which are clandestinely coined can be brought 
into circulation, the government coinage of iron 
cash ought to be more readily taken in commerce, 
2dly, A paper currency will by this means be 
promoted. It appears that the merchants of 
every province, when they dispose of their goods, 
invariably exchange copper for silver, for the con- 
venience of transport. Should an‘iron coinage be 
brought into circulation, the price of silver will rise. 
But if the people of the outside provinces should 
exchange their iron cash for bills on some govern- 
ment banker, in order to convey the amount 
easily to the capital, paying at the same time one 
per cent for the accommodation, then the mer- 
chants, considering this still more convenient than 
the transmission of silver, would purchase per, 
and the iron cash would remain in circulation in 


the outside provinces. 3dly, The price of silver Jogg 


would be reduced. It seems that silver rises in 
price because merchants are desirous of taking it 
back with them in return for produce disposed of: 
but when paper money gets into circulation, it is 
prefered to silver for the convenience of ¢ 

and silver falls. Now when the iron coinage is 
first introduced, silver will rise; but when mer- 
chants want to exchange their money for in 
order to convey it to a distance, then silver will 
fall again, There will be some difficulty, how- 
ever, about getting the iron currency into 

tion, and care must be taken lest 

scoundrels should turn to and coin on their own ac- 
count. 4thly, Should the coinage now recom- 
mended be adopted, there will be less chance of 
deficiencies in the salt gabelle, as well as in the 
amount of duties collected at the barriers, also 
in the land revenue and capitation tax. In 
collecting these taxes the officers receive 
copper and pay in silver, or they collect rice and 


turn it into money; and ever since the price of 


silver has risen so enormonsly, the collectors of 
the above-named revenues have always deen de- 
ficient in their accounts. But if silver falls in 
price such deficiencies will cease. The above four 
advantages to be derived from an iron coinage are 
humbly submitted to his imperial majesty’s consi- 
deration.”” The emperor seys, Let it be recorded. 


Progress of the Insurgents from Hwae-king-foo, iu 
Ho-nan, to Ching-ting, in Pih-chih-le, as de- 
tailed in the Peking Gazettes.* 

The Gazette of the 30th of August, contains a 
report from the lieutenant-governor of Ho-nan, 
in which he says, that the city of Hwae-king was 


invested by the rebels on the 8th of July. On 
the 10th rung a mine at the east and 
effected a breach 20 feet wide, but were beaten off 


by the garrison. The rebels, however, continued 
their attacks, and on the 23d another mine 
at the west gate, when about Petal the sy 
wall was blown down. The rebels then A 
the breach, when a major at-the head of some 
condemned criminals (: were promised pardon 
if successful) kept them at bay; in the rear of this 
forlorn hope the troops advanced. A heavy rain 
falling at the time prevented the rebels from 
making use of their fire-arms, and they were 
obli to retire; another mine sprung at the 
east gate was also rendered unsuccessful by the 
resistence of the garrison, On the 30th 3ist 
of July, and the Ist of August, the army from the 
north artived, and gave the rebels other occupa- 
tion, in order to defend their camp. 

The Gazette of the 7th September, contains a 
proclamation from the emperor, based on the 
report of Nah-urh-king-gnih, Shing-paou, and 
others, detailing a successful attack on the rebel 
camp, and the raising of the siege of Hwae-kin; 
It seems that the rebels had erected palisades all 
round the city, and hemmed them in for nearly 60 
days, On 


‘Heaven, of which he is” sensible. He 
grants to Nah-urh-kii a veer 
cock’s feather, and a A sa ‘o Gnan- 
hwa another jellow jacket; to mii 


othe reader of this account is requested to consult 
the map as he goes along. 


The Gazette of the 15th September, edad 
ol 


Let Ha-fan be deprived of rank, but 
office, and let the magistrate of Hwan-keuh, 
the military commandant of that place be also 
deprived of rank and subjected to trial. Shin, 
Persil nan, ap eteson, ofthe balan ak 

wang-keah has been ordered in pursuit; let the 
lieutenant-governor, therefore, act in conjunction 
with them, and see that he does not involve him- 
self further in crime. 

In the Gazette of the 18th iber, the em- 
peror says, that he had warned Ha-fun that the 
rebels would be likely to break into Shan-se, 
and that he must be on his guard to defend the 
passes; and now he finds that the rebels have not 
only taken Hwan-keuh, but have disturbed the 
foe Sta bythe Seer Btn Pee had bi 
attac! the city of F] 
which he idisdorets from the fepenot the eanecer; 


while the mpage tae is sen up dis- 
patches from the south side of the provitice, say- 
ing that he was at Yang-ching, leadi aoey 
of troops to exterminate the rebels. then, 


asks the emperor, did nof the lieutenant-governor 
proveed at once from Yang-ching and attack 
them? Why did he delay ten days? and why is 
he still dillydallying at Loo-gnan, without seem- 
ing to know that the three above-named are 
already lost? He also seems to have no command 
over his subordinate civil and military officers, 
and to have no plans of his own to put in opera- 
tion. Were we to employ this cowardly, in- 
capable and schemeless officer, to set about ex- 
terminating the rebels, he would make more and 
more mischief and trouble. Let Ha-fan, there- 
fore, he dismissed from office, be under arrest, 
and sent up to the capital for trial. Let Hang- 
chun be lieutenant-governor in his stead, dey 


the treasurer in the mean time administer 
affairs of the province. 


Tn the Gazette of the 19th of September, the 
emperor says, that while the rebels were besieg- 
ba Cibo ing, he had frequently warned Nah- 
urh-king-guih to take care lest they should escape 
westward; but now he finds that no sooner is the 

of that pl raised, than the rebels ate 
found breaking into the province of Shan-se, 
where several cities have already been lost; the 
emperor continues, that he had already ordered 
the lieutenant-governor of Shan-se, to be depriv- 
ed of his office and sent up under arrest for trial, 
he now commands that Ritecrbobing- gaih be 
deprived of his yellow jacket, which he had only 
worn a fortnight. 


The Gazette of the 21st September, contains a , 
report from Shing-pabu, saying that on the 5th of 
Sept. he started in pursuit of the rebels into 
Shan-se; that on the 10th and 11th he had some 
engagements with them, killing severai hundreds 
of them, when he found that the rebels had got 
into Keuh-kwuh, On the 12th of September, the 
rebels, entered Ping-yang and Hung-tung: the 
imperial troops, however, got to the north of the 
rebels and intercepted their further progress in 
that direction, while they fixed their camp outside 
the north-gate of Ping-yang. During all these 
movanents, the imperialists report a number killed 
Ou the side of the insurgents, including two chiefs. 


The Gazette of the 24th September, contains a 
decree from the emperor, from which it appears 
that though the rebels had been prevented from 
proceeding in a northerly direction, they had 
not been kept from marching eastward. Thus 

had given up Ping-yang, and marching 
through Hung-tang, they had gone towards the 
east side of Shan-se. It seems also that Nah- 
urh-king-gnih had thought it his duty to retire 
into Pih-chih-le province, to defend the passes in 
that direction. jis being far removed from the 
stat of military operations, the emperor directs 
that Shing-paou be appointed imperial commis- 
sioner in his room, and that Nah-urh-king-gnih 
depute an officer to convey the seals of that office 
to Shing-paou. 

The Gazette of the 3rd of October, contains a 
Na co from Nah-urh-king-gnih, stating that the 

ag entered the province of Pih-chih-le, and 

ing for more troops to resist their progress, 
bg Stee also epoca that the rebels hed enter- 
ed the Lin-ming pass. In addition to which 
Shing-paou reports that he had led the main body of 
his into Pih-chih-le to intercept the march 
of the insurgents. It seems that the rebels had 
advanced from Hung-tung in Shan-se, eastward 
towards Tun-lew, and Loo-ching, turning north- 
wards to Le-ching. During the whole march they 
were closely followed by Shing-paou and his gene- 
rals. Shing-paou had been engaged in prevent- 
Aneta progress northwards through Shan-se: 
‘Toh-ming-a had been trying to keep them in 
check at Tsih-chow and Loo-gnan, and coming 
in contact with a party of them at Tun-lew, he 
beat them back several miles: Gnan-hwa, how- 
ever, had not once met with the enemy, so that 
they were enabled to rush on to Sheh-h#en, in the 
northern point of Ho-nan province, and from 
thence to Woo-gnan, where they entered the Lin- 
ming pass into Pih-chih-le province. But, says 
the emperor, how can these rebellious wretches be 


allowed to tresspass on the imperial domain? In _ E-leang says, that he has found on enquiry 
order to check their incursions, the emperor con- that some local banditti have been creating a 
tinues, the viceroy of Pih-chih-le, Nah-urh- disturbance, and he requests that the magistrates 
king-gnih, has retired from the Lin-ming pass, connected with the disturbed districts may be pu- 
and some back to Kwang-ping, to assemble troops nished, He says, that the acting magistrate of 
for the defence of the province, Shing-paou has Kea-ting, was one Fung-han; that on the oc- 
also led his troops to stop the advance of the casion of the villagers attacking and plunderi: 
enemy: Toh-ming-a and his fellows are follow- his official residence, while they let loose the pri- 
ing up behind. Moreover, there are the usual soners, he the said magistrate abandoned the city, 
troops destined for the defence of the province ran away and concealed himself, which was a. 
and the Tartars from Leaou-tung and Ghirin, most inexcusable offence. The em) orders 
which the emperor thinks will be sufficient forthe that the said Fung-han be dismissed from office, 
emergency. But he orders the generals in com- and ordered up under arrest to Soo-chow for trial ; 
mand of the Tsa-k’har Tartar horse, stationed at after the examination of whom the viceroy is to 
the southern imperial gardens, to advance im- report.* 
mediately to the seat of war; also the Tartars now E-leang also ase that the actin; magistrate of 
quartered at Teen-tsin to move on as speedily as Chia-viog (in Ta-chang) named Ching-yang- 
possible: all these, amounting to several myriads, tsing had also charge of the magistracy of Kea- 
the emperor imagines will be sufficient to exter- ting; if this man, after his arrival at the seat of his 
minate the rebels; and then these imps of devils, authority, had exerted himself to soothe and res- 
having filled up the measure of their iniquities, train the people as he ought to have done, he would 
will soon be swept from the face of the earth, Now certainly not have allowed the rebellious populace 
with tegard to Nah-urh-king-gnih, he continues, to act disorderly and get possession of the city. 
there was warting enough given to him to provide He says further, that the acting magistrate of 
against this disaster, and to defend the passes into Tsing-poo, is named Chang-ming-heaou; and 
Pih-chih-le; why did he not, therefore, have his the magistrate of Paou-san, is named Kin-yen- 
Scouts out, and get previous intelligence of this chaou; that when the rioters entered the above- 
incursion. Seeing, however, that he is defective named cities, these men were either not to be 
in his arrangements, let him be deprived of his found, or they had taken their seals of office and 
rank, but retained in office; let him also lose his deserted the cities under their charge. It would 
peacock’s feather, Gnan-hwa has been dilatory be difficult, the viceroy adds, for such fellows to 
in his movements, so as to allow the rebels to ad- exonerate themselves from blame. ‘The emperor 
vance eastward; let him also be deprived of rank, replies, Let Ching-yang-tsing, Chang-ming- 
but retained in command of his division, with heaou, and Kin-yen-chaou, be all dismissed from 
which he must speedily advance to intercept the office; and if it appear on enquiry, that they have 
rebels. Toh-ming-a, though wounded, has not allowed themselves to be alarmed by the reports 
repressed the incursions of the enemy; let him, of disasters, and have therefore run away, let them 
therefore, he degraded five steps, and retained in be Pie most severely, 
his command. hile Shing-paou cannot he ex- -leang further reports, that the acting sub- 
cused from fault, seeing that he has not sufficient- oe of Chuen-sha, named Tow-shuh, having 
ly exerted himself; let him, therefore, be degrad- n reduced to extremities, put a period to his 
ed two steps, and retained in his command. existence: that the acting en per of Nan- 

The Gazette of the 10th October, contains a hwae, named Chang-hwuy-yu, did the same; and 
decree from the emperor regarding Nah-urh- that the acting magistrate of Shang-hae, named 
king-gnih, who notwithstanding all the warnings Yuen-tsoo-tih, was killed. Whereupon the em- 
given him, had allowed the passes leading into peror orders,that the circumstances of these several 
Pih-chih-le to be entered by the rebels. The said cases be enquired into, and on a request to that 
Nah-urh-king-gnih then ‘retired upon Kwang- effect being presented, he will manifest due con- 
ping: but since his former report several days sideration towards their memories. 
have now elapsed, during which he has sentup E-leangin conclusion reports, that the lieutenant- 
no report; but, according to the statement of aad Heu-nae-chaou, with the acting judge 
Kwei-leang, the rebels had taken Lung-ping and -urh-hang-a, have been successively des- 
Pih-heang, while the city of Ching-ting was in patched to the scene of outrage, having under 
the greatest danger; I cannot think, says the em- them bodies of troops, in order that they might 
peror, what that man can be about, or where he seize and exterminate the rioters. Wherew 
is staying : it is, in fact, most extraordinary. He, the ie ees orders that the panepal offender, 
as viceroy, has long been in charge of the pro- who had ¢ollected together followers and created 
vince of Pih-chih-le, but when military opera- these disturbances, named Chow-leih-chun, should 
tions were required of him, he has notasingle be immediately seized and punished with the 
plan to suggest. Having been thus ungrateful utmost rigour; also that his accomplices should 
and faulty in the extreme, let him be deprived of be exterminated, so as not to allow a single in- 
his office, but retained in the province, under the dividual to escape the meshes of the law.. i 
orders of Kwei-leang, who is hereby appointed to regards the other matters contained in the viceroy’s 
be viceroy in his stead. report, the emperor says, let it be done as there- 
Garbled account of the disturbances in and about i Tecommended.+ 

Shang-hae, as it appeared inthe Peking Gazette. ~ , If such be the punishment of Fung-han, what ought 

The Gazette of the 5th of October, contains a to be the fate of Sam-qua? 
report from E-leang, the viceroy of the Two Keang + In order to enable the uninitiated reader to under- 
provinces, with the emperor's reply, stand the viceroy’s statement, it will be necessary first to 


“ 


bunal, named Lew-chun-how, to take a body of 
Lay and to Tsing-poo; where they scal- 
ed walls of the city, by jumping across from 


ed the riot, he had recaptured the cities the houses of the inhabitants, and killed the re- 
of , Tsing- and Paou-san. Itseems bellious banditti, while a great number died by 
that the ‘ipal , Chow-leih-chun, was burning and drowning : there were also 83 prisoners 


taken, and a number of cannon captured. ‘Thus 
Kea-ting, Paou-san, and Tsing-poo were recap- 
tured with coi rable speed and success. The 
emperor observes on the whole, that Chow-leih- 
chun’s crime is most flagrant, and he orders E- 
leang, after examinrtion had, to punish him ac- 
to the utmost rigour of the law, in order 
to gratify the feelings of the people. With respect 
to what ought to be done towards searching out 
and apprehending the rest of the rebels, and sooth- 
ing and collecting the scattered people, the e1 
says, let the magistrates of the various dis- 
tricts attend to this business, who in conjunction 
with the deputed officers above mentioned, must 
exert themselves to deliberate and arrange. And 
as it regards the insurgents who have disturbed 
the cities of Nan-hwae, Chuen-sha, and Shang- 
hae, let E-leang and Heu-nae-chaou, with Keih- 
urh-hang-a immediately lead forward a body of 
troops to exterminate them, and cut them off root 
and branch, not leaving a sprout behind. Res- 
ved pect this.t 
the head of a body of gentry and people, attacked Further accounts of the affairs in the North, extract- 
joters, taking thirty pri- ed from the Peking Gazette. 
soners, Moreover, the sesing judge Keih-urh- The Gazette of the 11th October, contains a 
ber of the military tri- proclamation from the emperor reflecting on Nah- 


irgents, then fled and 
dis The rebels who had disturbed the city 


——————————————— 
“was instantly beheaded. The viceroy's report refers 
mainly to the fall of Kea-ting, Tsing-poo, and Paou- 
san, as the result of Chow-lcih-chun's outbreak; and 
concludes by stating that the lieutenant-governor and 
ment, as the principal offender, it will be necessary to judge were sent at the head of a body of troops to 
state, that this individual was originally a Te-paon, or put down Chow-leih-chun, and his confederates: he 
constable; who in 1852, having been pressed upon too then merely states by the way that the magistrates of 
Chuen-sha and Nan-hwae had destroyed themselves, and 
that the magistrate of Shang-hae was killed, in order to 
induce commiseration on their behalf; but he does not 
say one word about the loss of these last-named cities, nor of 
the force by which they were taken (and are still held), which 
had no connection with Chow-leili-chun's affair, farther 
than that both parties were animated by a common feeling 
of resistance to the government. Further, there is not the 
slightest reference to the capture of the Taou-tar, nor of his 
subsequent escape, leaving his seals of office in the hands of 
the insurgents, It is supposed by intelligent Chinese, 
that Samqua must have paid a large sum of money to 
the viceroy, in order to induce him to-smother over the 
affair, and to represent it as entirely the result of Chow- 
leih-chun’s outbreak; thinking that the city of Shang- 
hae would soon be re-captured, and then matters would 
offender, but merely deprived him of his office as consta- go on in their old channel, without the emperor know- 
ble. About the beginning of September, Chow-leih-\ ing one syllable about it. 

chun’s followers had greatly increased, and one of them ~~} Here again we find the affairs of Shanghae, and the 
adjacent cities, which were taken by the small-sword- 
men, brought in by the way, at the close of a despatch 
relating to other matters. Still there is no mention of 
the force by which Shanghae was taken, nor of the cap- 
taken Shang-hae, was really not connected with them. ture of the Taou-tae, and his subsequent escape. The 
A few days after the fall of Shang-hae, Chow-leih-chun wily intendant must have thrown sufficient dust in the 
eyes of the viceroy to prevent his seeing, or at any rate 
reporting, the chief disaster that has occurred to the im- 
perialists in this region. When, however, it comes to be 
known by the emperor how matters really stand, that 
Samqua has lost his seals of office, and that the city has 
not been recaptured, after a siege of two months, with a 
force of more than 10,000 men, and a fleet of about 60 
‘vessels, the position of Samqua will be critical in the 
extreme. 


urh-king-gnih, who, when the rebels entered the 
Lin-ming pass, retired upon Kwang-ping, with- 
out doing any thing to oppose them: and now 
when the rebels have trespassed on the imperial 
domain, and when Shing-paou has marched from 
Hwoh-luh to Ching-ting, to intercept them, the 
deposed viceroy Nah-urh-king-gnih has within 
these few days reported that he is still at Kwang- 
ping. Now the defence of the metropolitan pro- 
vince, says the emperor, is of far greater impor- 
tance than that of other provinces, and the depos- 
ed viceroy, while he still had the whole resources 
ofthe province at his command, was still negligent 
and faulty in his + sothat his crime 
is the more grievor ore Nah-urh-king- 
guih be immediately placed under arrest, and sent 
up to the capi for trial, and let the tribunal 
deliberate on the punishment which he has merited, 

The same Gazetie, also con! an order for 
the apprehension of another chief general named 
Gnon- ho is tobe sent under arrest to Pe-king, 

The te of the same day, contains a report 
from Shing-paou of a great victory said to have 
have been obtained over the rebels in Pih-chih-le, 
He says, that when the rebels marched from 
Hung-tung eastward, they entered the province 
of Pih-chih-le, where they were followed by the 
‘Tartar horse, and harassed along the whole line 
of their route: when they arrived at Chang-teze 
(in Shan-se) they were met by another force, 
which pursued them to the entrance of the Lin- 
ming pass. When they came to Lwan-ching (in 
Pih-chih-le,) on the 6th 6f October, the imperial 
troops came up with them in a body and caused 
them to turn aside to Kaou-ching, and atthe town 
of E-yang, about 6 miles from the last-named 
city, the rebels sustained a great defeat, losing 
somewhere gbout 10,000 men: the imperialists 
pursued the attack with much vigour, and pre- 
vented the further progress of the enemy; they 
then went on pursuing and slaughtering them 
about ten miles further, and found the whole road 
strewed with guns and swords, clothes and other 
articles, which had been thrown away in the flight. 
Altogether the imperialist general reckons that he 
had killed 5 or 600 of the long-haired rebels, in- 
cluding two chiefs who rode in sedan chairs. They 
took also 21 pieces of ordnance, and captured 100 
prisoners, who were immediately beheaded. Those 
that escaped were about 2,000, who were pursued 
by the imperial troops, till they came near to 
Kaou-ching, when the other rebels came out and 
escorted them into the city, where they shut 
themselves up and would not come forth. The 
emperor remarks on this, that as the commander- 


in-chief has stopped the progress of the rebels ~ 


northward, and also eastward, we have this day 
commanded Hwuy-tsin-wang, under the title of 
specially-appointed great general, and Tsang-kih- 
lin-sin, to be assistant great ae leading forth 
a large body of troops from Peking, to 

suit of the rebels, Ft these with the Hor. 


merly engaged all exert themselves to the utmost, - 


in order to answer our royal expectations. 
Detailed account of the military operations in 
Keang-se. ‘ 


The Gazette of the 30th of August contains 
report from-Chang-fei, the lieutenant-governor of 
Keang-se, detailing various successes over the re- 


bels at Nan-ch'hang, the capital of that province. 
He says that on the 3rd of August, after the rebels 
had invested the provincial city about ten days, 
some part of the wall was broken down, and the 
rebels attempted to storm the place, but were re- 
pulsed with a slight loss. On the Sth of August, 
the lieutenant-govornor attacked the rebel camp; 
the rebels at first retired, and afterwards advanc- 
ed, but being taken in flank, a few of them were 
killed, and about 30 of their houses burnt down. 
Other troops then came up, and the rebels made 
a bold resistance, but were finally repulsed with 
the loss of several hundred men. 

The Gazette of the 2nd of September, contains 
another report from Chang-fei, detailing various 
skirmishes, and the loss of various cities in Keang- 
se. He says that the rebels after attacking Nan- 
ch’hang, and sustaining some loss, ventured, on 
the 10th of August to make an assault at a place 
south of the city, where they burnt some temples, 
but were driven back with the loss of about 20 


men. On the 14th of August, the imperialists’ 


attacked the rebels on the north-east of the city; 
and on the 17th ae panna ne from 
Heang-yung, and also from Hoo-nan. It appears 
however, that another body of the rebels had 
entered Suy-chow-foo, in the western part of 
Keang-se province, and had burped some temples 
and robbed some granaries outside of the district 
city of gen and alfhough this party had 
been driven back ao troops from Hoo-nan, yet 
as the rebel boats been allowed to enter the 
rovince, it is evident the emporor says, that the 
eee rare 2 dices pe bere hoes pos in 
making preparations ;*he therefore, rs 
fei to be handed over to the board for aveeee 
The Gazette of the 7th of September contains 
a report from Chang-fei, who though deprived of 
rank was still retained in office, ponpiatning see 
the secre- 


perial force was materially strengthened, so that 
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of soldiers, killed a number of the enemy, and com- 
pelled them to retire. The report continues that 
many rebels must have fallen on that day, but 
acknowledges that the loss on the side of the im- 
perialists was not small. The emperor says that 
although hi: Is turned the defeat into a 
victory, yet they have not been able to destroy the 
rebel camp, they are therefore to be deprived of 
rank, but temporarily retained in command. 

Tn the same Gazette Chang-fei reports, that the 
rebels after having invested the provincial capital 
of Keang-se, for a considerable time, took ad- 
vantage of a rise in the water of the river, to 

westward to Suy-chow, where they took 
the cities of Kaou-gnan and Fung-ching. The 
magistrate of the latter place abandoned the city 
and ran away, and is therefore dismissed and 
ordered up for trial. Suy-chow was taken, but 
afterwards recaptured ; on which account the pre- 
fect and officer in command are to be deprived of 
rank, but retained at their post, The magistrate 
of Kaou-gnan is no where to be found, 

Further on, in the same Gazette, Chang-fei 
announces that some local banditti had disturbed 
the district of T’hae-ho, in the southern part of 
Keang-se province ; and that on the 5th of August 
he sent an intendant of circuit, and the prefect of 
Nan-ch’hang against them: these, however, pro- 

only @ certain distance, and meeting with 
some resistance, returned to the provincial capi- 
tal; they are therefore deprived of rank, but re- 
tained at their post. 

The Gazette of the seeond October contains 
another report from Chang-fei, stating that the 
rebels had proceeded from T’ hae-ho to Wan-gnan, 
on the east side of the river Kan; and that on the 
28th of August a division of the rebel army had 
laid siege to the city of Hing-kwoh, farther east- 
ward, which, however, was well guarded by the 
military. The rebels during the night scaled the 
walls of the city, but having been repulsed, they 
collected themselves close to the city walls to 
make their observations, On the 3ist August, 
the magistrate of the city assembled 7 or 8,000 
men, and attacked the rebels, whom he repulsed 


of the pee npr ggstig ate 
aces, he therefore 
allows them still to retain their command. 

The same Gazette contains another from 
Chang-fei, stating that the rebels in 
surrounded and took the prefectural city of Keih- 
gnan, in the centre of the province. — 

° 


named Wang-pun-woo at leda 
diers to the top of the walls, where he 
the city several days, and killed many of the 


rebels. But as the rebels were committing out- 
tages in the neighbourhood he headed a of 
troops to go and attack them: when after killi 


tendant of circuit. and directs that a temple be 
erected on the spot, in order that swcrifices may be 
offered to his manes, for the comfort of his depart- 
ed spirit, Some of his servants who fell with 
him, are also to have tablets in the said temple. 
But with respect to the captain who commanded 
the troops at Keih-gnan, and who failed to come 
to the aid of the prefect, merely sending a serjeant, 
with a few men to his assistance, the emperor 
orders that he be degraded and ordered up under 
arrest for trial, where he is to be dealt with ac- 
cording to the utmost rigour of the law. 

The same Gazette contains another report from 
Chang-fei, stating that the rebels had taken Yaou- 
chaou, on the borders of the Po-yang lake, in the 
eastern side of Keang-se. It seems that the pre- 
fect of that city, named Hoo-ching-jin, leading 
on the magistrate of Po-yang city, named Shin- 
{oe kine. and the magistrate of Loh-ping, named 

e-jin-yuen, together attacked the rebels, and 
killed agreatnumber. Shin-yen-king, with hisown 
hand killed several long-haired rebels, one wearing 
a yellow jacket; and Le-jin-yuen also killed se- 
veral long-haired rebels; but both these worthies 
being overpowered by numbers, fell in the conflict. 
The emperor commiserates their fate exceedingly, 
and orders a temple to be erected for the purpose 
of sacrificing to their manes. It appears also that 
when the rebels came to Ping-loh, the family of 
Le-jin-yuen, railed at the thieves, and were by 
them put to death, or committed suicide. ‘The 
emperor, therefore, commands that the father, 
mother, wife, younger brother, three sisters, the 
concubine, and male and female servants of Le- 
jin-yuen, should all have tablets in a temple to be 
erected to the memory of that devoted servant of 
the crown, at Ping-loh. The prefect of Yaou- 
chaou-foo, not having been able to prevent the 
capture of the city is to be aapeived of official 
rank, but retained in his situation. 

In the same Gazetle, Chang-fei makes an ap- 
Rea for money, which the emperor refers to 
the board of revenue. 

The Gazette of the 7th of October, contains 
another report from Chang-fei, stating that on the 
2ist and 23d of September the troops engaged in 
defending the provincial capital (Nan-ch'hang) 
attacked the rebel force, and killed a great number, 
taking about a dozen of their vessels and some 
Laeh after which the rebels embarked on board 

remainder of their vessels and sailed away: so 
that the seige of Nan-ch’hang was raised. The 
emperor remarks on this, that after a siege of 90 
days, the rere capital is at length relieved, 
eek to the exertions and perseverance of Chang- 
fei, and the. generals engaged with him, and 
although they have not utterly exterminated the 
yet having raised the siege, they deserve 

some reward: Chang-fei is, therefore, to be restor- 
ed to his rank, and the general is to have a pea- 
cock’s feather, It seems also that some troops 
from Hoo-nan have arrived for the purpose of 
retaking Leih-gnan, but whether or not they suc- 
ceeded does not appear. The two district cities 

* The probability is that some portion of the insur- 
gents had left Nan-ch'hang, for the pnrpose of attacking 
Yaou-chaow; this the lieutenant-goveruor calls “ raising 
the siege.” 
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of Gnan-fuh, and T’hae-ho were, however, re- 
taken, 

‘Lhe same Gazetfe contains another report from 
Chang-fei, in which he details more cireum- 
stantially the loss of Yaou-chow: which happened 
it seems on the 15th and 16th of September. In 
the course of the report, however, the lieutenant- 
governor intimates that the provincial capital was 
still besieged, 

In the Gazette of the 9th of October, Chang-fei 
appears again, detailing some circumstances re- 
garding the death of the prefect of Keih-gnan-foo, 
which happened on the 30th of August. The 
lieutenant-governor concludes by saying, that he 
has written to the viceroy of Canton, to have a 
reinforcement of several thousand meu, sent up 
into Keang-se with all despatch, in order to pre- 
vent the ruin of the province, 


Further account of the progress of the Rebels, 


The Gazette of the 14th of October, contains an 
imperial decree, stating that the rebels who had 
escaped from Shan-se and entered Pih-chih-le had 
recently been pursued and routed by Shing-paou 
at the head of the combined imperial forces; it 
also states that Shing-paou had intercepted them 
in their progress and beaten them in several en- 
gagements, At present theemperorhas command- 
ed King Hwuy-tsin, under the title of “the great 
general invested with imperial powers,” and the 
King of Ko-urh-sin, named Sang-kih-lin-sin, un- 
der the title of the great officer second in com- 
mand," immediately to take the troops quartered 
in the capital, eto with the Tsa-ha-urh Tar- 
tars from Manchuria, and the Monguls belonging 
to the third eastern league, and unite the ves 
with Shing-paou, in order to exterminate the re- 
bels; thus, wherever the celestial lance is pointed, 
it will not be difficult with a single roll of the 
drum to exterminate the rebels, It is considered, 
however, that the lower classes of people, in and 
outside of the capital, together with the villagers 
near the imperial residence, whose means of in- 
formation are so very limited, will most probably 
listen to and believe the idle tales which are in 
circulation, until they get into a state of alarm 
and confusion—the emperor therefore orders the 
kings, and great officers, with the commanders of 
troops who guard the capital, the pret 
téen-foo, and the Mbrgtfros Pih-chih-le, to draw 
up an account of the 
their eee distressed condition, and have this 


tions, and mutually to institute inquiries, in 
case of there being any suspicious circumstances, 
or persons who get up stories and create disturb- 
ances, they should seize them at once, and punish 
severely, thus than sustaining the emperor in his 
fervent wish to quell rebellion and pacify the 
people. 

The same Gazette contains, a report from Shing- 
paou, informing the emperor that he had pursued 
the rebels, and gained several victories over them, 
According to his Account, on the 8th of October, 
he arrived at Ching-ting, and 
bels were in possession of 
patched a force to attack them. 
that the rebel force had constru 


a 


“they heard that 


bridge across the river Hoo-to, outside the north 
gate of that ity where they crossed over, That 
when the iniperial troops approached Kaou-ching, 
t only one half of the rebels 
had crossed the river, aud that there were tro-or 
three thousand still in the city. The imperial 
troops then rushed into the city, and killed a 
couple of hundred insurgents, who being discoin- 
fited fled in a body towards the north ate, whither 
they were by the imperialists, up-to the 
banks of the river. ‘The rebels seeing the imperia! 
troops advancing with great eagerness, saree aH 
burnt the bridge, and a large number of them fel 
intothe water. The imperialists captured « couple 
of gans and some powder. The rebels 
then took advantage of the night and jled to’Shin- 
chow (about forty miles nearer to Peking, in an 
easterly direction.) At present, the enrperor says, 
Shing-paou is-on his way to attack them, at the 
head os large army, aided by the best troops 
now sent from Peking; by which means this in- 
significant horde will soon be exterminated !” 

The Gazette of the 22d of October contains a 
memorial from the censor Fang-tsun, intimating 
that this is the period for repairing the walls of 
the capital, and recommending that the dilapida- 
tions of the outer wall should be examined und 
repaired by the officer in cliarge of the public 
works, in order to sid in the protection of the 
metropolis. He observes in detuil, that the city 
of Peking is generally considered strony, be- 
ing defended by a moat; there is an otter 
wall surrounding the inner wall, with successive 
barriers very compact and close. But itis reported 
that the ‘Fim have taken Shin-chow, and are 


to order the minister of works im- 
mediately to examine and repair the places in 
question; then, says he, we shall have an outer 
wall to be a defence for the inner wall, and the 
im ground over which the imperial chariot 
rolls will besmore and more secu guurded. 
The memorialist also sends up a list of the places 
which need repair for his majesty’s inspection. 
The emperor with his vermilion il replies, 
Jet Sun-suy-chin immediately examine and repair, 
and let him have the list for in: 


Shing-; sent another body of cav: 
against the he the rebels rosa! thrown Led 


drawn, and led along the high road in order to 
induce the enemy to pursue them. The whole 
body of the ii ts did come out in pursuit, as 
was expected, when a Tartar general, with some 
brass cannon openéd a fire upon them, and the 
cope ckihs rebels strewed the ground: the rest 
away and escaped. It is supposed that seven 
or eight begey must have beg ae 
engagement. After this the insurgents not 
retain their hold of the city, but on the 22d of 
October, by night, the whole body of them fied 
in a direction from the south-east. The 
‘Tartar horse harrassed them on their march, Shing- 
Boe sought to intercept them, while Sang- 
Jin-sin sent a force to lay in ambush for them 
in the direction in which were 
The Gazette of the 30th contains a 


confided to their care, in order to inflict punishment 
upon them, Among the former he enumerates 
the prefect who was in charge of the Lin-ming 
pats, the prefect of Shin-chow. the prefect of 

'sing-chow, the magistrate-of Lwan-ching, the 
chancellor of Jin-héen, together with their families 
and attendants, who either lost their lives when 
the above-named cities were captured, or who 
conducted themselves with the utmost bravery 
even to death ;—all these the viceroy recommends 
to the consideration of the emperor. But with 
respect to those fellows who opened the city gates 
and fled, and who are now nowhere to be found, 
a different treatment is reserved. Among these 
the gpd enumerates, the magistrate of Pih- 
heang, (whom the emperor orders to be beheaded 
immediately he is taken) the magistrate of Jin- 
k’hew, the prefect of Chaou-chow, the centurion 
of pera cnegienl the magistrate of Kaou-ching, 
all of whom the emperor orders to be deprived of 
office and to be sent up under arrest of trial, If 
it appear on enquiry that any of the above officers 
ran away before the approach of the rebels, let 
them be punished according to martial law. 

The nyention of the above-named officers as 
having cowardly fled, so as to leave their cities to 
be taken by the enemy, shews that the cities in 

uestion are taken, Among them we find Jin- 
‘hew, which is considerably in advance of Shin- 
chow, on the road to Peking, aud only about 80 
me nye the capital. This shews also in what 
irection the insurgents went, wheu they fled, as 
it is said, from the south-east. They have now a 
broad paved carriage-road before them; and if 
they go lap hg hitherto done, we may 
it being in Peking at no very 


Chow-théen-t’stoh, member of the board of war, 
and viceroy in charge of the grain department. 

“This man rose from the rank of a magis- 
trate of a district, through the various offices, 
until he at length retired to his native village. 
When we ascended the throne, considering him to 
be a faithful and courageous servant of the state, 
we especially appointed him to proceed to Kwang- 
se, to superintend the military operations thers: 
after which, in obedience to our commands, he 
reed to the capital, and had frequent audiences 
with us, when we availed ourselves of his counsel ; 
on all which occasions we found him honest and 
faithful, possessing talents far superior to the 
common order of men. This year we elevated 
him to the rank of a member of the board of war, 
and then made him lieutenant-governor of Gnan- 
hwuy province; after having fulfilled this office, 
he took command of the troops engaged in ap- 
prehending the rebel Luh-hia-ling, and in des- 
troying his gang of followers; in performing which 
services he displayed the utmost fidelity. But 
now, ere the troubles of Gnan-hwuy province are 
settled, and whilst busily engaged in seizing the 
remnant of the insurgents, we are informed that 
he suddenly died. We therefore deeply com- 
miserate ibs ieen-tenoh, and grant him the 
posthumous honour of president of the board of 
war, according to the honours due to which rank he 
isto be interred. We also graciously bestow upon 
him the title of Wan-chung, accomplished and 
faithful servant; and there will be uo occasion for 
the cabinet to deliberate further about it. All the 
faults which we have had occasion to find with 
him are_hereby forgiven, and let the board de- 
liberate about what further honours the law allows 
him. His son, now a captain, is after the mourning 
isended, to be exalted to the rank of major, in order 
to shew our gracious consideration for an old and 
faithful servant.” 

The Gazette of the 31st of October contains a 
report from Le-kéa-twan, the present jieutenant- 
governor of Gnan-hwuy, which throws some light 
upon the troubles in Gnan-hwny province men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. It seems that 
several thousand persons had committed deprada- 
tions by burning houses and killing people through- 
out the extent of several miles in the prefecture of 
Ying-chow, in that province, by which means the 

ding Chinese and Mahomeda ing 
there had been itivolved in trouble to a larg 
tent. It becomenecessary, therefore, to seize and 
punish the principal offenders; but unless their 
followers were dispersed, the honest inhabitants 
would be uneasy, and the escaped criminals would 
be fomenting disturbances, in which case it would 
be difficult to prevent farther troubles. Accord- 
ing to the report of a deputed officer, and some of the 
gentry of the place, it appears that they had suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Chinese, who had asso- 
ciated themselves with the bandiui, to repent of 
their misdeeds and tw returu io their duty ; also in 
inducing the insurgent Mahomedans to adopt 
more peaceable views; but the honest portion cf 
the Mahomedan population having been driven 
from their homes, the rascally Chinese in the 
neighbourhood came forward, about the time of 
harvest, and seized upon their fields; this was 
strictly prohibited by the general in command, 
and several of the offenders having been scized 


were immediately executed. The other Chinese 
who resided in the neighbourhood were then di- 
rected to look after the interests of the absent 
Mahomedans, and to persuade them to return to 
their possessions: in consequence of which ar- 
rangement the minds of the people have recently 
been more settled. In order to the suppression 
of the house-burners and man-slayers Le on 
mentioned, the magistrate of Ying-chang, 
various other officers were deputed to assemble 
the trained bands, when they succeeded in ap- 
prehending one of the chief offenders named Man- 
wan-tseuen, with a number of his followers, who 
were all put to death, while the rest escaped. 
The principal Chinese offender named Chang-yin- 
pwan, was advised by the gentry to abandon his 
course of conduct, to which advice he pretended 
to accede, but secretly retained upwards of a 
hundred followers, to assist him in availing him- 
self of the first opportunity to escape. ie ge 
neral in charge of the district being made aware 
of this circumstance, directed the magistrate of 
Ying-shang with others to adopt some method of 
detaining him; he himself having first ordered 
the trained bands to remain in readiness outside 
the village; the magistrate then with his followers 
surrounded the village, and the criminal having 
escaped by a back door, he pursued him for se- 
veral miles, and apprehended him on the banks 
of the river; after which the magistrate escorted his 
risoner into the city, where the general examined 
fits It appeared from his confession that one of 
the Mahomedan braves named Chin-chang-sze, 
having a spite against the prisoner, had killed his 
whereupon he assembled a troop to revenge 
injury, and having invested the prefectural 
city, he sought to slay the Mahomedans therein. 
This confession wearing the appearance of truth, 
the criminal! was sent bound to the market-place, 
where he was hacked in pieces, and his head ex- 
posed ona pole, asa warning to all. With 
to the principal Mahomedan offender named Chin- 
chang-sze, orders were secretly given to the pre- 
fect to avail himself of some opportunity to a) 
prehended him, both for the satisfaction of ie 
justice, and for the purpose of tranquillizing the 
people. The officer in question reported, that the 
offender was secretly increasing the number of his 
adherents in the neighbour! of the city; mores 
over as it appeared that the Mahomedans within 
the city were very numerous, he did not dare 
lightly to commence operations. The prefect, 
therefore, adopted the method of reasoning with the 
offender in question, with the view of decoying 
him into the city of Ying-shang, where he 
undergo an examination, The prefect then went 
to Ying-shang, and personally reported what ar- 
rangements he had made, after which he sent his 
servants to escort the offender to the place. The 
general, fearing lest there should be some mistake, 
ordered soldiers to go on before and aid the escort. 
Before the soldiers could arrive, however, the 
offender had made off; whereupon the 
questioned several of the prefect’s people, and = 
a 


dered them into arrest till the matter could 
cleared up. He then issued a notice, i 
reward for the apprehension of the offender, and 
ordered the prefect to go in pursuit of him, For 
ten days, however, nothing was heard of him: and 
the prefect was dismissed from office. 
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On the 2d of October, the insurgents took both 
the cities of Lung-ping, and Pih-hea: bout 
sellee fasts t tho eeth-seet): ky’ Saapeces 
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Zand his head severed from his body, in a most 
Z would not surrender; whereupon he was cut down, 
@ pitiable manner. The recorder while defending 
the northern part of the city was also killed. The 
foe Maseary euslner rosediag to. ths vilogs 
exam! ing to the villages 
assembled the trained bands, but could eflect little. 
towards the rescue of the city. An ensign, outside 
the city, attended to the repair of the walls, when 
hearing the alarm be advanced to the attack, but 
being overpowered by.unmbers, he was unable to 
withstand the onslaught of the foe. The rebels 
after this left the city in confusion, and proceeded 
to attack Lwan-ching; the magistrate of that 
place ascended the ‘walls to defend his post, but 
being wounded he fell from the battlements; the 
volunteers, however; assembled in the houses of 
the inhabitants, while the recorder, chancellor and 
examiner retained ion of the city. On the 
5: insurgents from 
to Tsin-chow, hey killed the 
prefect, with his confidential adviser and two of his 
servants. On the 9th of October, the Beh no 
a2 ae ‘iatting wee, aay of “4 
n_ thus P 
pag Ho-nan into the heart of Pih-chib-le, 
it ap} to the reporter that this rapid 
and the taking of so many cities, must have been 
in consequence of the ities in charge having 
made so few pre) to meet them, and when 
the time of trouble came, not combining properly 
the energies of the people, so that they might 
mount the battlements and maintain the cities 
Se inte Te te Heston ee ahaa, esa 
of count t ts, most 
wa ae bou! saetaaing Ciiod sa ier 
it ing about receiv- 
ing wounds, merely to gloss over the faults of those 
in charge, which is a very pernicious custom; it 
will be maaan Lede uire into 
the truth of these statements pu the de- 
linquents. In addition to searching for and oe 
ending the magistrate of Pih-heang, wi 
opened the and ran away, no one knows 
whither; it will be necessary to have all the officers, 
of the other cities above-named deprived of rank, 
and ordered under arrest, to take their trials at the 
capital; while in respect to those who died at 
their posts, and fell gallantly in their country's 
cause, it will be necessary to adopt measures for 
awarding them humous honours, and pacify- 
ing their manes. i 
The Gazette of the 6th of November contains a 
from the viceroy of Pih-chih-le stating that 
he had received a despatch from the prefect of 
Ho-kven, to the effect that on the 25th of October 
the insurgents proceeded from Héen, to Keaou-ho, 
where the te named Kung, (a descendant 


the volunteers were few, and the insurgents many, 
on three 


aforesaid magistrate, during his retention of office, 
had been distinguished for his purity of conduct 
and diligent attention to business, on which account 
the people greatly honoured him; and now that 
he with his son have come to such a melancholy 
end, it seems suitable that the gentry and the in- 
habitants of the place, should set up a place of 
sacrifice. Thus far the prefect. The viceroy adds, 
that he considers the aforesaid magistrate and his 
son, to be both faithful and filial, maintaining 
their principles to the last, and as such do no dis- 
honour to their illustrious ancestor Confucius ; 
he therefore petitions the emperor to order the ac- 
customed honours to be paid to the manes of the 
deceased, in order to comfort their departed spirits, 
and animate survivors to an imitation of their 
bravery. 

The Gazette of the 7th November contains a 
report from the salt-commissioner Wan-kéen, 
stating that the insurgents, on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, arrived at and attacked the city of Teén-tsin, 
when the above-named salt-commissioner, at the 
head of a body of troops attacked and killed 200 
of them, and the rebels immediately retired. They 
were afterwards decoyed into a place surrounded 

ditches, where a few dozen more of them were 
killed, and seven of their vessels taken. A number 
of long-haired rebels were also captured. Ac- 
cording to the previous statement of Shing-paou 
i rs, that on the 29th of October he arrived 
at Tsing-hae, in pursuit of the main body of the 
rebels; and that he had killed a great number all 
along the road which he came. The rebels then 
entered the city: on the 30th October, Shen-luh 
and Se-ling-a came up with their troops, and at- 
tacked the enemy from the south-east; Shing- 
paou did the same from the south-west; and just 
as they arrived at the corner of the city, the rebels 

a fire upon them; Shing-paou then led on 

his troops to a most vigorous attack, which the in- 
surgents, dividing themselves into two bodies, re- 
sisted. Se-ling-a and Shen-luh led on the cavalry 
to the attack, whilst Shing-paou, at the head of 
his men, came on from the west of the river, and 
attacked the main body of the enemy. The im- 
ists then pressed forwards all together, and 

illed about 400 rebels, capturing ten of their 
vessels, and a hundred or more military weapons. 
On the Ist of November the rebels went out of 
the south gate, along the eastern bank of the river, 
in great numbers and with extreme alacrity: Se- 
ling-a and Shen-luh marshalled their forces to 
resist them: Shing-paou, from the west side of 
the river, urged his fics to dash into the stream 
and crossed over, when he put himself atthe head 
of his army. The rebels continued to rush out of 
the south and north gates, in number about seven 
or eight thousand. The imperialists, separating 
themselves into two bodies, pursued them. ‘The 
rebels, in defiance of danger rushed through their 
hosts. Shing-paou, however, urged on his men 
to make a most valiant attack: and the imperial- 
ists redoubled their ardour a hundred-fold, putting 
forth their utmost strength in slaughtering the 
foe, many of whom rust have fallen. The rebels 
then divided themselves into several bands, and 
came on again to fight; when Shing-paou im- 
mediately ordered the troops from Tih-chow and 
Se-ning to cross the river and engage in the con- 
test: battle then lasted about four hours, 


during which the cavalry did much execution on 
all sides: the rebels then fell in confusion to the 
ground, where long-haired and red-coated thieves 
were strewed about, to the number of a thousand 
and more. The insurgents after this again retir- 
ed into the city; and the imperialists were oc~ 
cupied, on both banks of the river, in advancing 
to exterminate the enemy. The emperor on read- 
ing this report says, from the time that the rebels 
have entered Pih-chih-le, although they have 
sustained various defeats, do not yet appear to 
have been entirely destroyed: on this occasion, 
however, when they made such an onslaught, they 
were, by the united efforts of our troops, so vigor- 
ously attacked and overcome, that they must now 
be altogether dispirited, while our troops are pro- 
portionably encouraged. Shing-paou is very 
much to be applauded for his bravery; Se-ling-a 
and Shen-luh, having on this occasion distinguish- 
ed themselves, are to have their buttons and 
peacock’s feathers restored to them. Two adju- 
tant-generals, who have been wounded, are to be 
presented each with a couple of large purses and 
asmall sword, The Tartar troops under Sang- 
kih-ling-sin are now in full march on Téen-tsin, 
where they, in conjunction with Shing-paou and 
the rest, will, availing themselves of the 
prestige of victory, lay siege to the city, so that 
we may anticipate that the rebels will be immedi- 
ately swept from the face of the earth, without 
being allowed to advance onward and make any 
further attacks, 


The Gazette of the 10th captalabes Need Ct ae 
a report from Shing-paou, detailing his a 
upon and successes at Yang-lew-tsing (a sinall 
town about ten miles to the westward of ‘T'ven- 
tsin, and on the north bank of the grand canal.) 
It supeie that when Shing-paou arrived at Tetn- 


¥ is jutant- al named 
Teer tock fel oesacd as ae ake with a 
brass cannon, and 


‘on some volunteers to assist in the attack; when 
Shing-paou, on the 7th of November, advanced 

ead of the im troops in several divi- 
e first set fire to their stock~ 


being un; fled in confusion, pursued by 
the jalists, On this oceasion 200 long and 
short-haired rebels periptrsgree ge poe eel 
telling how many fell into water and were 
drowned. "Twenty heads were taken, and ten live 
captives, with twelve rebel junks, ten horses, 
powder, provisions, and military weapons in great 
numbers. The rebels who had taken possession 
of Tsing-hae, and subsequently disturbed Tuh- 
lew, have now been surrounded by the imperial 
troops. The emperor orders Sang-kih-lin-sin and 
Shing-paou to pursue the foe at the head of their 
armies, in order to exterminate them ; but to take 
especial care that they do not get away and do 
more mischief. 


INTELLIGENCE BROUGHT BY THE 
IMPERIALISTS. 


On the 29th day, of the 2d moon, (April 7th), a 
messenger arrived at Chang-chow fron Tan-too, 
saying, that near Chin-keang-foo from the west 
side of Kin-san, or golden island, up to Twan- 
san-kwan, the lorchas from Canton and other 
armed vessels, 48 in number, were anchored in 
the Yang-tsze-keang, with imperialist troops on 
board, waiting for the junks from Leaou-tung, 
near the great wall, who were expected with a re- 
inforcement of 10,000 men from Tartary, When 
these arrived, they would advance, in combina- 
tion with the forces from other quarters, and ex- 
terminate the foe, 

It is also reported that Heang-yung is a native 
of Sze-chuen, who formerly served under Yang-e- 
chun, and obtained great merit by capturing the 
famous rebel Chang-kih-urh, when he was speedi- 
ly promoted to the rank of general, He has been 
personally engaged in several hundred battles: 
when he goes into an engagement he never re- 
treats, but advances steadily against the foe: he 
loves his soldiers as if they were his sons: but his 
military regulations are very strict. On the 26th 
day, of the 2d moon, (April 4th), he had an en- 
gagement with the rebels, both by land and water, 
when he slaughtered 2,000 of them, and only 
eleven men. He distributed the booty among 
soldiers, He captured also 61 boats, together 
with a quantity of arms and ammunition, which 
he handed over to’the government. The 
who bet pad retired within the walls of Nan- 
king, and refused to try a further en 
Heang-yung pursued them to the imperial tombs, 
in the neighbourhood of which he fixed his camp. 

Tt seems that the rebels have a religion among 


them which they call bier e/a T'hén-te- 


keaou, add disciple, or proselyte-making religion. 
They take three meals a-day, and at every meal 
they repeat a short prayer of half-a-dozen sen- 
tences. Whenever they go out to battle, they 
pan the newly-eplisted soldiers in the van, in 

ands of 25 men each, with a long-haired rebel 
over every band. These are mostly wild men, 
from the rocks and fastnesses of Sze-gnan and 
T’hae-ping districts, in Kwang-se province. The 
men wear neither shoes nor stockings, and the 
women no ornaments. Both sexes are accustom- 
ed to live in caverns, and have been in the habit 
of collecting medicinal herbs throughout the 
vinces of Canton and Kwang-se; also sul 
upon the wild animals they take. ason is 
born, a piece of raw iron is presented to the 
rents ; they are in the habit of relying on 
strength to insult the weak, and have not submit- 
ted to the influences of civilized life: in good sea- 
sons they are quiet, but when scarcity occurs they 
are turbulent. 


Tt is also said, that when Heang-yung gocs out 
to battle, he sends before him a lofty placard, 
with the words “avoid death,” written upon it; 
to intimate that the perenag ahec ble gr bans t= 
ly captured the obliged to follow 

prey Ped pe side, or knee] down out- 
side the host, when they may escape death: if not 
they will be shot. ee 
the #th day, of the 3d moon, (April 11th), 
that the rebels had a num- 
ber of newly-acquired soldiers outside the (aes of 
Nan-king, eahed been put to flight by Heang- 
; he also cay some half-a-dozen of the 
who were immed! 
headed, as a warning to the rest, The short-haired 
ones, after having been examined were liberated, 
and heing provided with expenses for their jour- 
ney, were sent back to their native villages. 

t is said that Yang-tsaou-tae at the head of a 
body of troops has arrived at Yang-chow, on the 
north. Governor Ke with Chow-théen-tsto, is 
 Sephi Poo-k'how, to the westward of Nan- 

i rhs Ps -yung is encamped near the imperial 
tombs, within the outer is of Nanking: and” 
Hwuy-tsin-wang, the emperor's uncle, has arrived 
with the first instalment of Tartar troops, amount- 
ing to 6,000 men, at Tsing- -poo, Where the 
grand canal the Yellow river. Chin, the 
viceroy of ig, has arrived at Shau-tung on 
his way to the south; and Chang, the viceroy of 
Hoo-kwang, with a | force, is also advancing 
on Nan-king. The ig governor of Keang-soo, 
with the lorchas, is at Keang-yin, waiting for the 
reinforcement by en whole of oo above 
troops, amounting to 100,! men are advancing 
from all quarters, and only waiting for vessels to 
convey them to their destination. 

and elders from 


We also hear that ee 
all the apelin Lape an- pas sent pigs 
and goats, rice money, in large quantities 
6 Che.catn of Heang-yung, to assist in the pro- 
‘secution of the war. 

On the 7th day, of the 3d moon, (April 14th), 
it was reported that the districts of ~yung, 
Tan-too, and Luh-ho were all occupied by the 


imperial army. eee) 


PROCLAMATION BY THE CHINESE 
GENERAL, ISSUED BY THE TAOU-TAE. 


Woo, intendant of circuit, &c., has respectfully 
received the i0n :— 


a minister of state, and commander-in- 
ief of the forces in Hoo-pih, makes the following 
“The rebels in the capture of Nan-king slaugh- “ 

tered a great number of the inhabitants. Those 

who submitted lived, but those who resisted died. 


ws Seek | oo 


The hearing of this has deeply wounded my mind 
and drawn tears from my eyes. I deem myself 
astupid fellow, without the slightest skill in de- 
vising sti ms, but owing to the‘anxious con- 
cern of his imperial majesty, lest the inhabitants 
of these southern regions should be reduced to the 
extremest misery, I have been entrusted with the 
important duty of exterminating the rebels. Unfor- 
tunately, however, when I assumed the command 
at Kew-keang, the rebels had already spread their 
sails and proceeded eastward: my army not being 
provided with boats, I could not follow them suf- 
ficiently fast, so that the help I wished to afford 
was ceacais and I have been the means of 
plunging hundreds of myriads of living beings 
into the most distressing calamities. If I could 
be forgivén by the multitudes of my countrymen, 
T should yet find it difficult to still the upbraid- 
ings of my ownmind. But the greater my regrets 
for past evils, the more ought to be my exertions 
to save the people from future miseries, I, the 
minister of state, am now leading on my army, 
and have advanced to the walls of the provincial 
city, which I am laying plans to recover, in order 
to save its inhabitants from the calamities in 
which they are inyolved. Although the mass of 
the rebels, like a flock of birds, is great in amount, 
the real haired conspirators are few in num- 
ber: the rest consists of multitudes impressed into 
their service along the road, who would immedia- 
tely run for their lives: such as the people of 
_Kew-keang, Woo-ch'hang, and Gnan-hwuy, who 
have been taken by the rebels, and who, 
as I, the minister of state, well know, are ready 
nine-tenths of them to return to their allegiance. 
‘Those now in the provincial city are only under 
the constraint ofthe rebels; not being able to escape, 
they have no resource but to follow them, like. 
so many ants while they who are not hearty in their 
cause, I, the minister of state, have already issued 
proclamations, commanding the officers through- 
out the various provinces, that, should any of those 
who have been obliged to follow the rebels return, 


they are not to be strictly investigated, but are all - 


to be exempted from death, in order to save the 
~ lives ofthese distressed but coerced people, Those 
of the gentry and inhabitants of Nate kin , after the 
city was taken, who have luckily escaped capture, 
have been separated from their fathers and mothers, 
wives and children; while those who have unfor- 
tunately fallen into the hands of the enemy, have 
seen their houses demolished, and their wives and 
children dishonoured ; reflecting on this, I feel my 
mind distressed in theextreme; but I think more 
ofthe young and strong among them, who have 
been coerced into the defending of the city, and 
the contending with our officers and soldiers; these 
our unoffending children, who, for the sake of pre= 
serving their lives in the midst of a falling city, 
have placed their persons in the ranks of 
enemy: these people, without any fault of their 
own, having been involved in this calamity. I, the 
minister of state, have issued rigorous orders to 
my whole army, that in the hour of battle, should 
they see any of these distressed and coerced peo- 
ple, they should with a loud voice call out to 
to throw away their wea) and starting aside 
kneel down on the side of the hosts, when not one 


of them shall be killed: and when the battle is 


over, ignd the main body of the enemy dispersed, 
they shall be taken into our camp, and be provid- 
ed with the necessary expenses, or a pass assuring 
them of exemption from death shall be placed in 
their hands, and they be allowed to return to their 
native districts. But you people, who have been 
compelled to follow the rebels, not being aware of 
the tender anxiety felt by me, the minister of state, 
to spare the innocent, not only will not venture to 
return, but it is to be feared will also be exposed 
to the many arts by which the rebels delude their 
victims, and when the city is really taken, pebbles 
and gems will all be burned together. hat is 
more to be apprehended is, that some will exert 
their strength in the defence of the city, and though 
all will not act thus, yet it is difficult to secure 
that some will not. It is necessary, therefore, to 
issue the present proclamation with all speed, 
announcing to the inhabitants of Nan-king, both 
inside and outside of the city, that during the pre- 
sent moon our grand army intends to attack the 
provincial city, and you the inhabitants must on 
no account exert yourselves in its defence; but 
when they drive you into the ranks you must all 
of you with one voice shout aloud, cast away your 
weapons, and running out of the ranks, kneel Aswan 
on the road side, when your lives may be preserv- 
ed; if, however, you avail yourselves of the oppor- 
tunity, and cutting off the eis of any of the long- 
haired rebels, bring them over when you come to 
surrender, you shall be rewarded according to your 
merits. With respect to the people in the villages, 
they must unite the inhabitants of several villages 
art hamlets together; so that if one village be 
endangered, the surrounding villagers must come 
to their assistance; and if the rebels come against 
hamlet, let all the hamJets combine for its de- 
Should there be any disorderly soldiers 
and village braves, or people collected together 
under false pretences, who shall violently plunder 
men's property, and dishonour their wives and 
daughters, it is permitted to you people to beat 
them to death, and no notice will be taken of it. 
Moreover the imperial commands have been re- 
ceived, that should any assemble and train the 
brave men around, and win to themselves merit 
by slaying the rebels, then, if they be civil or mili- 
tary graduates of the second degree, they shall be 
raised to the first, and if of the third degree, they 
shall be raised the second; while the people and 
common soldiers shall be made lieutenants and 
serjeants. Looking up, therefore, with gratitude 
to the emperor, who has displayed such anxiety 
in granting extra encouragement, in order to deliver 
the people from calamities, should there at the 
present time be any valiant braves, who will arise 
and act in this matter, not only will they be able 
to protect their native village, but also establish 
for themselves an amount of merit. 1, the minis- 
ter of state, hereby vow to you gentry and people, 
that if I do not exterminate this rampant banditti, 
I will never withdraw my troops. It is expected 
therefore that every one should exert himself with- 
out fear. A special proclamation.” 
“ Hetn-fung, 3d year, 2d moon, 25th day, 
(April. 3d.)" 
Published in Shanghae, on the 8d moon, Sth 
day, (April 12th.) 
: W. H. M, 


ProcuaMation sy tie Disrarct Magist@aTe 
ov SitaNGuan, 

Yuen, provisionally-appointed district-mnagis- 
trate of Shanghae, makes the following announce- 
ment, for the purpose of clearly setting forth the 
state of affairs. 

It appears that Nan-king, Chin-keang-foo, 
Kwa-chow, and Yang-chow have been trodden 
under foot by the rebels; at present, however, 
according to the reports of the scouts which have 
been sent out in all directions, our grand army 
has been collecting like clouds to the number of 
100,000, or more, so that along the banks of the 
river Yang-tsze-keang, both by Jand and water, a 
united attack has been made. The Taou-tae’ of 
this region has prepared a uumber of greet-coloured 
Canton boats, fishing smacks, and lorchas: he has 
also hired some foreign ships of war, and borrowed 
a steamer to assist. Ina few days these will co~ 
operate with the land forces, and the imperial €om= 
iissioner Heang-yung, will order up the valiant 
troops now quartered in Chang-chow and Tan 
yang to advance to the attack; by which means 
they will retake Chin-keang-foo. On the worth 
k of the Yang-tsze-keang the marquis Ke- 
imperial commissioner there, will advance 
the excellent troops under his command, and at- 
tack Yang-ehow, and Kwa-chow, At present, 
fHeang-yung at the head ofa well-disciplined force 
is attacking Nan-king, aud has obtained several 
victories, as every body knows, ‘Thus the courage 
of the rebels is very much damped, and their force 
di hed: those’ who have been compelled to 
follow them are daily dispersing, and one way” 
easily name the day on which they will all be ex= 
terminated. On this account I issue this procla- 
mation, to inform you people of Shanghae, that 
henceforth you may calculate on pursuin; ir 
avocations in peace, and carry on trade py Bes 
Let every one be tremblingly obedient, A special 
proclamation. Do not oppose. 

Hetn-fung, 3d yea¥, 3d moon, 19th day, 
(April 26th, 1853.) . 


Lerren rrom THE Cuinese GEXeRat 
vo THe Taou-rar. 


Woo, provincial judge, intendant of cirenit, &e., 
announces that he has received an official com- 


munication, dated the 17th day of the present 


moon, (April 24th.) 

In obedience to a letter formerly received from 
the imperial commissioner Heang-yung, I, the 
intendant of circuit, exhorted the gentry and peo- 
ple under my command to collect and 
provisions for the use of the soldiers in the im- 
perial camp; after which T again received « com- 
munication from his Excelleney to the following 
effect :— 

“<It is evident from the letter of the intendant 
of circuit, that the said intendant has exerted him- 
self much in’ the public service, in inducing the 
gentry and merchants so clicerfully to contribute 
of their substance, which is all very commen 
ble; but our grand army, vow encamped under 
the walls of Nan-king, having made a general as- 
sault upon the rebel camp has obtained several 
victories, and taken possession of moré than ten 
places where they had entrenched themselves, 
killing upwards of a thousand of the foe, and cap- 


turing au immense quantity of military weapons, 
We have also rescued from their grasp several 
thousand honest people, whom, after examination 
had, we have liberated with kind assurances of 
protection. On the north bank of the river Yang- 
tsze-keang, at Yang-chow, our grand ony has 
also taken four febel encampments, and killed 
2,000 of the enemy. We are now taking advan- 
tage of these successes, and continuing our attacks 
on every side, in order that we may exterminate 
them at one blow. Our camp is at present well 
mipplied with provisions from: the neighbouring 

tures and districts, who have sent in abun- 
ice such things as were requisite forthe troops : 
therefore the ites Ten which you speak of as about 
to be forwai to the camp are no longer need- 
ed; let this information be speedily communicat- 
TES peohies who must as usual be ie by 
any’ s they anay receive from the lientenant- 
governor.” ad be & 
_ Having received the above communication, it fs 
incumbent on me to make known to you gentry 
and merchants, that itis no longer necessary for 
you to purchase provisions and forward them to 
the camp. A special proclamation. af 

ye)" 


Hetn-fung, 3d year, 3d moon, 19th 
(April 26th, 1853.) 


’ INTELLIGENCE RECHIVED THROUGH 
> Inrextanisrs, * 


J wi 
Ceara bik whee wits ua vonstvig iceaten 


ce ee ee op 


or 


Respectable Chinese who have seen the above 
account, suspect that it is partly a fa tion, 
< ‘ sie a AY, Bs: 3. 


in Ee ae Senet eae SP oT 
na ot 


PROCLAMATION FROM THE 
EMPEROR, 


On the 23rd day of the 3d moon, of the 3d year of 
Hven-fang (April 30th, 1853) an imperial decree 
was issued, to the following purport :— 


“In consequence of the military operations for 
the last three years there has been a great drain 
upon the commissariat, wherefore We have espe- 


cially commanded the minister of state 
Yu-ching, and his fellows, together with the pre- 


sidents of boards vised Pih-tseun, and B 
UOTE Ung-sin-tsun, immediately to deliberate 


and report, They have this day sent up their 
various statements, which substantially agree, 
and have been acted upon accordingly. They 
have in addition unitedly requested, that We 
should grant more extensive favours, in order to 
induce the people to come forward with their con- 
tributions towards supplying the wants of the 
army. Having perused their statements, We can- 
not avoid making known the views which We our- 
selves entertain, According to the fixed laws of 
the empire, a certain amount has to be paid every 
year; this regular payment must on no account 
be diminished. Beyond this every fibre and evéry 
grain is the production of the industrial energies 
of my subjects, and if it were not that the ti pee 
cies of the army required it, we could not we 
ourselves to impose any additional burthen on the 
peoples Of late years, reports have come in from 
the several provinces, that the gentry and mer- 
cantile community have gladly come forward with 
their contributions; and We, in addition to ay 
plwuding and rewarding their zeal, have thought 
proper to increase the amount of prizes and to 
enlarge the number of successful candidates at the 
literary examinations, with respect to the 
vinces of Shan-se, Shen-se, and Sze-chuen, which 
have contributed the most, in order to encoui 

the rest, At present, both on the north and south 
of the Yang-tsze-keang, the troops engaged in 
delivering the state and exterminating the rebels, 
amount to more than 100,000, from whom We 
daily receive encouraging statements of the suc- 
cess of their arms, and of the impression made on 
the rebel bands. We have further deliberated on 
the necessity of calling together a large army from 
all quarters, and have fixed « period for their 
ceeding to the place of slaughter. 

are united with the forces already in the field, 
there will be not less than 200,000 men under 
arms. We have not spared the funds of the im- 
perial treasury, in order to rescue the people from 
calamity, and summing up what has already been 
given out, We find that it amounts to more than 
27 millions of taels. Now that the grand army 
is assembling, an attention to the commissariat 
becomes of the utmost importance, and We cannot 
avoid borrowing upon the resources of the le, 
in order to supply the wants of the army. 


ever We read, in the reports of our thatthe 
people, in the midst of their ity and di: i 
are still enger to send in pro’ sto the We 


feel most deeply afiected; We find also in 
those parts which are distant from the seat of war, 
the inhabitants, seeing the troops marching to the 
field of battle, put themselves to much inconyveni- 


ence in contributing to their necessities, so that 
under ordinary circumstances We should be ex- 
tremely unwiling to require any more contribu- 
tions: ii 


ous regions from the seat of war, there is no dif- — 


ference as to the alarm and confusion which the 


commanded our Lina im and marshalled our 
to save the inhabitants of the south-eastern 
pe noah and them of 


comet® has been swept away and the maritime 
tranquillized, We shall reduce the taxes and 
lighten the » in order to afford our 


uggestions tendered 
by our ministers of state should be carried out, 
and hereby require all the viceroys and lieutenant- 
governors of the inces, earnestly to exhort 
the people to contribute: and, no matter whether 
in those provinces which have contributed or those 
which have not, wherever the gentry and mercan- 
tile population subscribe towards the supply of the 
commissariat, for every province that sends in 
100,000 taels, We it an extension of the num- 
ber of successful civil and military graduates of 
the higher order to the amount of one in addition : 
and for refecture and district that contri- 


mini of state, When persons contribute on 
thal sett bssaiae aa nesieee ct eee 


shall, co oppring ea mesmieeare serial ae 
shall, on i same, vem: spe~ 
cial honour. In cases where a single individual, 
or a single family, contribute of their property to 
the Sens pees of taels, and even 

themselves in relieve the necessities of the 
state, shall, on the reception of their supplies 


rascally magistrates, 


* Alluding to the rebellion. 


this circumstance, vexatiously to demand money 
and seize upon property, thinking that the 

reramans 70 not prosed a extepenitas at such a 
crisis as resent, ulating upon getting 
the Pecrieta ii Goete Ben ida et 
the state, and oppress the people, in a most abo- 


_ minable and detestable manner, We hereby order 


the viceroys and licutenant-governors throughout 
the provinces, immediately to arrest such, and 
nish them with the utmost ri of the law. 
Ta there be no indulgence to such, lest itincrease 
the people's distress. The generals in command 
of different armies, should also reflect, from 
whence the qniernes the support of the 
are derived: that they all come from the hard- 
earned contributions of my people; and let them 
therefore rigorously command the soldiers under 
them to expedite the matter, that they may spee- 
dily have to report a successful issue of the cam- 
vac and thus revive the people out of the mids: 
of their distresses. Let all the feeble and infirm 
followers of the army be immediately disbanded, 
and see to it that all the soldiers are peal such, 
so that the provisions be not wasted. Let the com- 
missary-general also be careful in accounting for 
the enmalpg and outgoings, and vigorously pursue 
measures of economy; let there be no waste in 
a single particular: in this he may perhaps 
above show his gratitude to the government, and 
below be able to hold Zi his face to the people. 
Let all the viceroys and lieutenant-governors im- 
mediately take this proclamation, and printing it 
on yellow paper, circulate it throughout the em- 
pire: in order that the people on the sea coast 
may be made acquainted with our intentions, Let 
the board in charge of this affair immediately 
ste to its execution, Respect this, 


Signed by 
WE E-leang, viceroy of the two Keang 

provinces, 

BACHE Yang-wan-ting, acting-viceroy, and 
lieutenant-governor. 

a¥75 2) Heu-nae-tsaou, lieutenarit-governor 
of Soo-chow. 

is Sueum Chin-k’he-yun, treasurer of Keang- 
ning. 


BARK Ne-leang-yaou, treasurer of Soo- 
chow. 


SB BBE Chung-teen-seuen, teh of Soo- 
chow. 
W. HM. 


PROCLAMATION BY THE INSURGENT 
* CHIEFS, 

Yang, the eastern prince, generalissimo of the 

army, and prime minister of state, as well 

, 28 religious instructor and deliverer of the 


imo of the army ; 
Both servants of the celestial dynasty of T’hae- 
which has received the veritable decree 
_ of Heaven to rule, together issue the following 


roclamation to all classes of people, requir- 
ing them each and all to follow peacefully 
their peculiar avocations. 

When the will of Heaven is determined, the 
minds of men should be compliant: Heaven 
spot uae. ote the true sovereign to rule 

e people, ey ought to yield their minds to his 
renovating influence. It is to be regretted, that 
ever since the Tartars have thrown the Chinese 
empire into confusion, they have induced the 
people to worship corrupt spirits and to reject the 
true spirit, while they rebel against God; they 
have moreover required the people to assume the 
= rata of imps, and to divest themselves of 
the human form; by all which means they have 
roused the vengeance of high Heaven. Besides 
this they have oppressed our people, and brought 
calamities on the living intelligences. They have 
made the stink of their covetous practices to rise 
up to heaven, while they have degraded literature 
tothe verydust. The agricultural and mechanicai 
classes have been distressed, every year experien- 
cing greater troubles; while the mercantile classes 
in coming and going have been severely taxed at 
each barrier. Thus all within the four seas are 
grieved in mind, and the inhabitants of the middle 
region look on with indignant glance. We, the 
generals above-named, having received the excel- 
lent decree of Heaven, and being unable to endure 
the spectacle of people ground down to the earth, 
have elevated the righteous standard, with the 
view of exterminating the Tartar hordes, and have 
marshalled the royal troops, in order to overcome 
the wicked one. In every district througly which 
we have passed, the people have welcomed us sts 
they would the seasonable showers ; and wherever 
our standards have appeared, the inhabitants have 
felt as if they were delivered from the greatest 
calamity; which shows that the will of Heaven is 
evidently on our side, and that the minds of men 
incline towards us. Ever since we commenced 
this it undertaking in the province of Kwang- 
se, the first ranks of those who have come out 


against our royal troops have inverted their 


Weapons in indication of submission; while those 
who have been influenced by the fear of Heaven's 
majesty, have on the first report of our arrival 
Tost all heart for defending the enemy. Now 
having set up the new dynasty, we especially en- 
join it on all living people reverently to worship 
God, and set aside all corrupt spirits, in order to 
peatlly the mind of Heaven and obtain celestial 

lessedness. Let the learned, agricultural, me- 
chanical and commercial classes vigorously attend 
to their several employments. From the date of 
this proclamation let every one peacefully abide 
in his native region, and contentedly follow his 
usual avocation. Our virtuous soldiers will not 
touch an atom of their property, so that there is 
no need for the least apprehension. Let traders 
proceed to their markets without fear, looking for 
a speedy revival of the country. On this account 
we issue our special proclamation, in order to 
quiet the honest inhabitants. Let this be cir- 
culated throughout the empire for the information. ~ 
of all, so that every 9 may reverently obey. Do 
not oppose. A special proclamation. 

Given in the 3d year of the celestial dynasty of 
T’hae-ping, on the Ist day of the 5th moon, 
(June 6th, 1853.) 

W. H. M. 


PROCLAMATION FROM THE ACTING 
VICEROY. 

Yang, acting viceroy of the two Keang provinces, 
issues this proclamation, conveying the most rigid 
commands to the military :— 

it appears that in marching an army, the most 
important thing is to make rewards end punish- 
ments clear; in opposing an enemy, the first con~ 
sideration is to guard against the retreat of our 
own troops. The military defences of Keang-nan 
having been neglected, and the army having been 
left without: discipline, various defeats have in 
consequence been experienced, which are very 
much to be regretted. I, the viceroy, having re- 
ceived the imperial commands to exterminate the 
rebel bands, have now collected a naval force, and 
in conjunction with the large army of the inne 
commissioner Heang-yung, have attac the 


enemy both by land and water, with the hope that" 


at one blow the rebellion may be crushed. Now 
among the very first orders issued to the forces, it 
is necessary clearly to set forth the rewards and 
punishments that will be awarded, and we hereby 
promise and engage, with all you officers and sol- 
diers, that the meritorious shall be rewarded ac- 
cording to the following schedule, while those who 
disobey the regulations shall be dealt with accord- 
ing to martial law, We will certainly act accord- 
ing to our engagement, so that you, officers and 
soldiers, had better reverently obey. Do not des- 
pise this warning. A special proclamation. 


1, Any officer and soldier who shall spy out the 
real circumstances of the enemy, so as to enable 
us to make preparation and obtain an advan’ 
shall be rewarded with 50 taels of silver, and 
immediately reported for promotion, ‘Those who 
are backward in bringing information shall be 
beaten and degraded; while those who bring in a 
false report, so as to confuse the minds of the sol- 
diers, shall he visited with condign punishment. 


2, When our vessels advance against the enemy, 
they must calculate the distance at which they 
are, and whether their guns will reach the rebel 
fleet, after which they may fire their cannon: 
when they approach nearer they may let off their 
matchlocks and jingalls. Those who offend a- 
gainst this regulation shall be deprived of part of 
their reward. In an attack on the enemy’s fleet, 
the vessel that boldly advances and first enters 
into the engagement, shall be rewarded’ with 100 
taels : if two or three vessels advance together, the 
money shall be divided among them; while the 
vessel that comes latest into action, shall be fined 
50 taels, to be deducted out of any reward they 
might otherwise have to receive. Those who 
through fear retire, and throw the rest into con- 
fusion, shall be visited with condign punishment, 


3, No matter whether soldier or civilian, who- 
ever can take alive the leader of the insurrection, 
Hung-sew-tseuen, shall be rewarded with 100,000 
tacls; and those who can capture the pretended 
princes Yang-sew-tsing and Seaou-chaou-kwel, 
shall be rewarded with 50,000 tacls; the parties 
in quesion shall also be especially reported to the 
emperor, for some signal mark of his favour, and 
elevated to some high dignity. Those who can 
capture anf behead any of the tea -haired rebels, 
shall be rewarded with 50 taels of silver; while 


na! 


those who can take any of their chiefs shall receive 
1,000 taels re “ 
4. Any or volunteer, who can capture 
1 junks, shall for every large junk 
receive 100 taels reward; and forevery 
mi sized junk 50 taels. Small and empty ves- 
gb oe er cre by the » are not 
to be reckoned. stores 
found on board such aan coil seciers 


and if the captain or major do not behead the of- 
fenders in question, an order shall be solicited 
from the emperor to have them put to death; but 


pta 
may be immediately apprehended 
and beheaded, withou ran 


6. Those who are dangerously wounded in bat- 
tle, shall receive 30 taels reward; those who are 
wounded severely 20 taels, and those who are 
wounded slightly ten taels. When any are killed 
in battle, 100 taels shall be paid to their families. 

Issued on the 3rd tard of Héen-fung, third 
moon, 6th day, (April 13th). 


PROCLAMATION FROM THE 
MAGISTRATE OF SHANGHAE. 
Yuen, district magistrate of Shanghae, issues 
vation : 


ha 6 oy 
therefore been issued by the superior officers to the 
various district saying that they have 
received the comm: the pay- 
ment of these dues with the of % 
default of which the offenders are to be 
seized, and sent up to the provincial capital for 
eee ment; while phere unpaid will 
most payment in 
fail tnetnd oar theeie eats Sete sent 
on board the transport veasels, and forwarded to 
the capital. In conformity with these injunctious, 
pie iin earch eenoborinr Ate es 
piers x thea Aa ¢ amount 
isvay debime, bn tt, te condor atin 
aS meuiy erm Unie ea 
year o to have 

itm ccly poral taateineny telioeaee 
has been delayed, until it is now the 
of the present year. I have been all 


not brought it in. This culpable igence 
‘erse disobedience, this teatng the im 
lemands and public claims as if people had never 
heard of tae vis isa most bold a dent pro- 
ceeding: we have, therefore, in nce, 
sonia who the real offenders are, and selected 
some of the 2 ape eng lary 4 
them a ic example; depriving them of al 
weak endl a i cm aplleyet for trial. On 
this account we make known to you, the gentry 
and inhabitants of the place, that the parties who 
= pence po dei dues, must immediately 
in packs and pay according to custom, 
when they wi be allowed peacefully te follow theit 
occupations; but ifthere be the least delay, we will 
have you sent up to the provineial capital for 


pa Let every one tremblingly obey, 
not o) A ial edict, 
The 3d year of Héen-fung, 5th month, 10th 
6th). 


see 
follow the names of one military graduate 
of the higher order; one person holding an official 
appointment; one literary graduate: and seven 
of purchased rank, who are all set forth 
#8 defaulters and deprived of rank and station; 
orders are therefore issued to search for their 
diplomas, or to see in what year they graduated, 
that they may be apprehended and sent up to the 
provincial capital for punishment. The names 
also of nine common people of the richer sort are 
given, who are also denounced for fier 


PROCLAMATION FROM THE JUDGE 
OF KEANG-NAN, 
Stuck up on the watls of Shanghae. 

Chung, by imperial appointment, acting cri- 
minal judge of the province of Keang-nan, issue 
this important proclamation, urging volunteers to 
assemble for military exercise, in order to protect 
their persons and families. 

Whereas the rebels have rushed upon Nanking, 
and severally attacked Chin-keang, and Yang- 
chow, thus infringing on our territory, and oppres~ 
sing our people, which grieves our eyes, wounds 
our feelings, and causes our vexation to increase 
day by day. But we reflect, that our dynasty has 
occupied the throne for more than 200 years, dis- 

laying the deepest benevolence, and the most 
Tiberat virtue, 8o that every one that lives on the 
productions of the soil, and treads on the ground, 
has been imbued with the nourishing favour ofour 
government, and therefore should without excep- 
tion display a disposition to resist the enemy and 
make common cause with their rulers; by which 
means above they will help to expand the em- 
peror’s virtue, and below they will aid in saving 
the people's lives. Formerly an imperial pro- 
clamation was received, ordering the people to 
assemble for the purpose of military training 
and mutual protection, which has been to some 
extent obeyed, as ison record. Of late we have 
heard that the rebels from the province of Kwang- 
se, have passed through Hoo-nan and Hoo-pih, 
up to Nanking, and that they have during their 
progress plundered property, ravished females, 
burnt houses, distressed the people, and demolish- 
ed graves; they have also driven on the young 
men in the van of their army, to face our 

and meet their death; while they have carried off 
the young-women into their inner camp, thus 
leaving no wickedness unpractised; such enormi- 
ties as these have aroused the indignation of both 
spirits and men, and cannot long be endured be- 
tween heaven and earth. At the present time, our 
great army is assembled like clouds, and has suc- 
cessively inflicted deserved panishment upon them ; 
from which it may be inferred, that as those re- 
bellious thieves have nearly filled up the measure 
of their iniquities, they cannot much 
further. But it is to be feared, that the remnant 
of those defeated hordes, running about like pigs 
and wolves, may disorderly enter among you 
distressed people. In their eagerness to escape 
in ali directions, some shave their heads and 
pretend to be honest people; others put on the 
garb of priests, others of women, others of mer- 
chants, or of beggars, thus making use of all sorts 
of devices in order to effect their escape; but these 
wolves and savages, will certainly not be able ul- 
timately to escape the meshes of the law. While 
they are running about, however, it fs possible 
that a number of people dwelling in villages and 
out of the way places, may not be effectually as- 
sisted by our grand army; and unless the 

tants of market towns and villages assemble for 
the purpose of military training, and with united 
strength and combined effort seize upon these 


fellows and put them to death, we shall never be 
able to root them out, and clear the country of 
them. According to the report of the gentry 
and people of Chin-keang, the villagers about 


aS AG EF Hew-ma-yu have assembled them- 
selves for military,training to the number of 3,000 ; 


those in Ie] J] Hwa-san and $i ]] Kob- 


tsun, with the hamlets to the east and west of the 
same, have assembled themselves to the number 
of 10,000; the inhabitants of the villages farther 
to the north have assembled to the number of 
1,000; while from the places to the left of the 


village of YA ‘Thang, the péople have collected 


another thousand; and from the villages to,the 
west, again, they have assembled 2,000 more: 
altogether there cannot be less than 20,000 men, 
who supply themselves with provisions,}and arm 
themselves with agricultural implements, binding 
a piece of figured cloth round their heads as a 
signal. Whenever the grand army advances, these 
assist them by their shouts; and no sooner do the 
rebels run away, whether along the banks of 
the Yang-tsze-keang, or through the surrounding 
country, than these villagers are after them, to 
assist in cutting them up, in order by that means 
to aid the soldiery, Now I, the acting criminal 
judge, conceive, that if the gentry and people of 
Chin-keang are thus eager and faithful in serving 
the state, they are deserving of the highest praise 
and admiration. And since the inhabitants of that 
region are animated with such a spirit, what is to 
hinder those in other parts from exhibiting similar 
courage and fidelity? It is incumbent on me, 
therefore, to issue this important proclamation, 
and I hereby call upon the gentry and people of 
the whole province to attend to it. Who is there 
among you that has not got a father and mother, 
or wife and children? wejtherefore expect that you 
will volunteer your aid on this occasion, protecting 
one another in obedience to directions, and with 


should the said rebels show any resistance, you 


and ‘ou may preserve your 
cities in qui and without difficulty succeed. 
in ett pas these demoniacal influences from 


an ae 


_—~ _ = 


PROCLAMATION FROM THE CHINESE 
, HIGH OFFICERS. 
Stuck up on the walls of Shanghae. 

Heang-yung, knight of a Tartar order, im- 
Pane. appointed general of the army from Hoo- 
pih; E-leang, viceroy of the two Keang provinces; 
and Heu-nae-chaou, governor of Soo-chow,—issue 
this porstaratiia, with the view of exhorting the 
people to contribute to the necessities of the troops, 
and aid in bringing affairs into proper order. 

It is evident that in order to make troops effi- 


- cient, you must give them enough to eat; itis 


also evident, that in protecting the try you 
rotect your own family. The Kwang-se rel 
aving made a disturbance, and broken into the 
province of Keang-nan, the cities of Nan-king, 
‘Chin-keang, and -chow have been trampled 
under their feet: we, the high officers above- 
named, in obedience to the emperor's commands, 
have assembled the troops from every quarter, 


- and united our energies in exterminating the foe. 


At present the enemy are reduced to the last ex- 
tremity,® and the time is near when they will be 
entirely subdued. In the meantime the emperor 


~ has of his special favour taken into consideration 


the calamities of the people, and graciously order- 
ed that the tax in money due for the first half of 
the present year, and the tax in kind which ought 
to have been paid for the last year, from the five 
prefectures of Soo-chow, Sung-keang, Chang- 
chow, Chin-keang, and T’hae-chang, should stand 
over until after the ensuing autumn. For this 
extraordinary act of grace and favour, the gentry 
and people ought to-be déeply grateful. At 

resent the land and river forces are assembled 
Tike clouds, and the commissariat for the supply 
of their wants must be necessarily a when 
we have regained the lost, cities, we will seek to 
soothe the people,—but the fact is, that now, the 
treasury of Keang-nan is entirely destitute of 
superfluous funds, and if we wish to draw tpon 
the treasuries of the neighbouring provinces, the 


supplies will not arrive in time; we have heard, ~ 


however, that the people of this province are 
liberal and public-spirited, and that they are talk- 
ing of contributing to the wants of the army, each 
one according to his means. The said gentry and 
people, after having got over their fright which 
made them think of seeking safety by flight, have 
maintained their position and stood by each other, 
thus shewing that they are disposed to make com- 
mon cause with the government andpress forward 
to its assistance. The news of this has rejoiced 
us exceedingly, and we have already reported it 
to the emperor, and requested that in case the 
gentry and people should contribute of their re- 
sources, that it might be deducted from the 
amount to be paid at the close of the present 
autumn; or if there be more than enough to meet 


that demand, that the sum contributed be taken 
“ See the' news from the Peking Gazette, and the re- 
port of the battle near Chin-keang, on the 18th of July. 


into consideration in the awarding of literary 
houours. We apprehend that the resources of the 
people are not yet exhausted, and that something 
may yet be done for the supply of the commis- 
sariat, on which account we issue this proclama- 
tion, for the information of the inhabitants of Soo- 
chow and Sung-keang; and seeing that you are 
all animated with such a sincere devotedness, we 
conceive that you will be glad of the opportunity 
to render your assistance. ‘The rich among you 
will of course give according to your abundance, 
and the rest according to their means. No matter 
whether it be pure sycee, or the inferior kind used 
in paying the salt gubelle, or copper cash, or 
foreign dollars, you may just suit your own con- 
venience as to the kind of coin contributed; only 
be quick about it, and let it be sent in to the com- 
mittee appointed for the reception of voluntary 
contributions, who when they have got a sufficient 
sum together, will on the one hand transmit an 
account of the same to us, the above-named high 
officers, for information; and on the other hand, 
send the amount up from the various districts to 
the treasurer of the prefecture to which they be- 
long, to be brought into use: but it is not to pass 
through the hands of the officers, and they are not 
to be allowed to oppress or make demands upon 
the people. When the business is over, the Com- 
mittee shall send up a list of the names of Janded 
proprietors, who have contributed, to the various 
district magistrates, who shall furnish them with 
a receipt, which shall be taken into consideration 
on their behalf; while those who do not wish to 
have their contributions deducted from the taxes 
due, or those who contribute more than the amount 
of taxes, or who have no fields or houses on Which 
rates are levied; those shall all be suitably re- 
warded, Now then as Keang-soo is accounted 
a literary region, liberal and intelligent in the ex- 
treme, it will certainly be found to come forward 
with united energy in the service of the county. 
This ix what we, the high officers above named, 
most fervently desire. A special proclamation. 


Héen-fung, 3rd year, 6th month, 18th day. 
(July 23rd, 1853.) i 


On the 24th of July, a hall was set apart in one 
of the buildings of the Ching-hwang-meaou, in 
Shang-hae, for the assembling of the Committee 
above alluded to, and for the receipt of contribu- 
tious. On that occasion some halt-a-dozen of the 
rich inhabitants of the city, were invited to sit 
upon an elevated platform, while the Taou-tae, 
the prefect of Sung-keang, and the magistrate of 
Shang-hae seated themselves at the bottom of the 
hall, in the presence of numerous spectators. The 
Taou-tae informed the gentlemen, that he con- 
sidered the people of Shang-hae were a loyal and 
liberal community, and he had no doubt they 
would contribute largely. The rich gentlemen 
nodded assent, but we have not heard how much 
they contributed. 


W. H. M. 


PROCLAMATION BY THE EMPEROR. 
Stuck up on the walls of Shanghae. 


On the 8d year of Héen-fang, 5th moon, and 
16th day, (June 22d, 1853), the inner council 
received the following imperial decree :— 

“For some time past, the rebel bands have 
usurped possession of Nan-king, Yang-chow, and 
Chin-keang, besides invading the region of Gnan- 
hwuy and Ho-nan, and taking a number of cities; 
thus displaying their violence and cruelty, which 
has caused both spirits and men to feel indiguant. 
Those who recently attacked P’hoo-k'how,® were 
not above 3,000 in number, and were driven back 
by the Ghirin (Tartar) troops, through the district 
of Luh-hoh, with the loss of several hundred men. 
‘The long-haired rebels also, who marched from Lin- 
hwaet westward, were not very numerous; but as 
they passed through the various districts, they 
pressed people into their service, plundering pro- 
perty and burning houses, so that the districts of 
Ch’hoo, Fung-yang, Mung, and Poht have been 
trampled under their feet, which circumstance has 
very much afflicted our royal mind. ‘At present 
the troop# from various quarters are advancing to 
the extermination of these insignificant rebels, and 
we conceive that it would not be difficult to fix the 
period when they will be all extirpated; but those 
obstreporous fellows are precipitate in rushing 
into dangerous defiles, and uncommonly sudden 
in their appearance in different places, so that 
wherever they pass, both soldiers and people are 
flurried and thrown off their guard, which induces 
them to remove from their abodes in the utmost con- 
fusion, and involve themselves in misery and ruin: 
thus in seeking to avoid misfortune, they fall into 
misfortune. How much better would it be for 
them to protect one another, and exert themselves 
in order to obtain some merit? In the first month 
of the present year (February) we sent down a 
special proclamation, directing the inhabitants of 
each province to tit! out the plan adopted in the 
time of the emperor Kea-king, to strengthen their 
defences, and clear the country (of marauders) ; 
further more we commanded the great officers, 
both in and out of the palace, to recommend for 
promotion any whom they knew to be worthy of it, 
and to aid the people in assembling for military 
training; which suggestions we conceive must 
have been carried out in due order. The 
toned benevolence and kindness of the several im- 
perial ancestors of our dynasty, have penetrated 
the inmost heart of every subject, so that of all 
classes who tread the soil and live upon its pro- 

* An unwalled town on the north bank of the Yang- 
tsze-keang, opposite Nan-king, situated in the district of 
Keang-p’hoo. 

+ An ancient designation for Pung-yang-foo, in the 
province of Gnan-hwuy. 

1 These cities are all situated in Gnan-hwuy provinee, 


north of the Yang-teze-keang, and south of the Yellow 
River, 


ductions, there are none who do not honour and 
esteem these favours. At the present time, so 
Tong as the rebellious spirit is unquelled, there 
doubtless arise faithful men and courageous 
heroes, who will rouse themselves from their 
obscurity, dnd perform some acts of merit, by 
bey ote Bey will oes eo oeca re- 
; just as Yang-yu-chun, of 
former days, who both raised pHi ny Pa 
ee an ‘ment of rank and 
honour. More recently still, the gentry of Kwang- 
se and Hoo-nan, after assembling their neighbours 
for military training, have exterminated the rebels, 
and were immediately rewarded with suitable 
favours, Among others we may instance Keang- 
chung-' , the assistant judge of the province of 
Hoo-pih, who while residing in an obscure posi- 
tion frequentl established his merit, tyeeeening 
and training his neighbours, whereupon he was 
joted to the office of inspector general; thus 
it pee this paces of military train- 
ing men of talent are frequently brought out into 
notte, which shoul ana Lege and 
people to exert yourselves. The of the 
northern regions have generally kid a Fopetatioa 
for bravery and alacrity; and the borders of 
Gnan-' , Ho-nan, Shan-tung, and nan 
have not wanting in men of ex inary 
talent, who are able to stave off calamity from the 
peo) Some of these will themselves provide 
hh yer a ne in id of the troops 
which case = comman 
will immediately send up a report of the parties 
raising the corps, and the number of men engaged, 
Hpennn 2, some encouragement be awarded 
them, ei in the shape of an official appoiut- 
ment, or a peacock’s father and milita: Giles in 
order to encourage those who distinguish them- 
selves in their zeal for the public service and their 
devoted patriotism ; others wish cl to defend 
the villages in their immediate neighbourhood, 
and as soon as the rebels encroach upon their 
vicinity, they with united strength seize and ex- 
tirpate them; this their merit in opposing the 
enemy should be considered as on a level with 
that of those who exert themselves in marching 
against the foe: But the officers of the various 
districts must not be allowed of their own accord 
to order about these volunteers, so as to expose 
them to the inconvenience of removing into other 
parts of the country. If men will but thus exert 
themselves in obeying our commands; if the 
soldiers will defend the people, and the people do 


to themselves, so that the rebels 
on advan will find nothing to panes and on 
retreating will have nothing to hold, until we can 


disperse their followers, and cut off their chiefs, 
then this flock of vultures will soon be put down, 
With to those of our subjects who have 
previously been under the constraint of the rebels, 
as well as those who through their pride and 
obstinacy have created feuds in their native village, 


@ corps of volunteers, in’ 


or by their violent and unruly dispositions have 
etka gr paagten boon reer by killing 

wi it distinguish themselves Ming 
some of the rebels, they will be immediately re- 
warded; in the same way as Chang-kwoh-leang 
was promoted to the rank of major, and Chang- 
fung-san was rewarded with an official button; 
the proofs of which are still extant. There are 
some also who having been at first deluded by the 
rebels, have bethought themselves of returning ; 
if these will but Lyne as po agin gr rem 
together experience our ro) nty. 
We now, embodying the feeling of high Heaven 
in fostering the lives of the people, are ined 
to exterminate the violent and protect the gentle, 
and hereby command all our generals, viceroys, 
and governors to engrave this our decree, and 


printing it on yellow circulate it throughout 
Riessommieidor teeta rasiion of all. Respect 
this.” 

Given out by 


E-leang, viceroy of the t i 
aati mse Leeaeememetiocep on 
front pooner a hah 3 

Lin- treasurer of Nan-king. 
kwei,§ acting 


PROCLAMATION FROM THE 
MAGISTRATE. 
Stuck up on the walls of Shanghae. 


Yuen, acting district magistrate of Shanghae, 
makesthisannouncement. There has been receiv- 
ed a document from Wan, the district magistrate 
of Tan-too, covering a communication from the 
lieutenant-governor, who had received a despatch 
from the general Heang-yung, stating that the 
brigadiers Ho and Lew had under their orders 
10,000 men who were proceeding by forced marches 
to Tan-too in order to exterminate the rebels. 
The document in question also covered a com- 
munication from the general Ho,* making known 
that on the 23rd of July, at the camp at Ma-ling, 
he had taken command of one ision of the 
army, and had proceeded the same day on his 
march from Keu-yung for the purpose of exter- 
minating the rebels: also making known that the 
flotilla of imperialist vessels was acting in conjunc- 
tion with him, so that all fears of the rebels coming 
down the stream of the Keang were unnecessary. 
Having received the above communications, it is 
necessary to notify the same to the soldiers and 
people, that all may be made acquainted there- 
with, and pursue their usual avocations. Do not 
disobey. A special proclamation. 

The 3d year of Héen-fung, Gth moon, 25th day, 
(July 30th, 1853). 


W. H. M. 

* The appointment of this Ho, shews that Tang-shaou- 
leang the former is removed from his command, 
in consequence of his want of success at Tan-yang. 


we 


PROCLAMATION FROM ONE OF THE 
INSURGENT CHIEFS. 


we Hung, Captain-general of the army, having 
entire superintendence of military affairs, and aid- 
T'hae- 


ping, or Great Pacificating Dynasty, in obedience 
to the will of Heaven, issues this important and 
triumphant proclamation, to announce that he has 
punished the lee and saved the people, 

It appears that, throughout the empire, rapa~ 
cious officers are worse than violent robbers, and 
the corrupt mandarins of the public offices are 
no better than wolves and tigers; all originating 
in the vicious and sottish monarch at the head of 


ing in the advancement of the 


affairs, who drives honest people to a distance, — 


and admits to his presence the most worthless of 
mankind, selling offices and disposing of prefer- 
ments, while he represses men of virtuous talent, 
so that the spirit of avarice is daily inflamed, and 
high and low are contending together for gain; 
the rich and great are abandoned to vice without 
controul, while the poor and miserable have none 
to redress their wrongs; the very recital of which 
exasperates one’s feelings, and makes one’s hair 
stand on end. To refer to the case of the land 
revenue in particular, it appears that of late the 
exactions have beech increased many fold, while 
the taxes due up to the thirtieth year of the last 
king's reign were at one time said to be remitted, 
and then again exacted, until the resources of the 
people are exhausted, and their miseries grown to 
excess. When our benevolent men and virtuous 
scholars contemplate these things, their minds 
are deeply wounded, and they cannot restrain 
themselves from rooting out these plundering 
officers and wolfish mandarins of each prefecture 
and district, in order to save the people from the 
flames and floods in which they are now involved, 
At the present moment our grand army is assem- 
bled like clouds, the province of Kwang-se has been 
settled, and Chang-sha,* (the capital of Hoo-nan) 
tranquillized; and, being now about to proceed 
towards the region of Kwang-se, we deem it neces- 
sary to announce to the people, that they need 
not be alarmed; while agriculturists, mechanics, 
merchants and traders, may each peacefully pur- 
sue their occupations. It is necessary, however, 
that the rich should have in readiness stores of 
provisions, to aid in the sustenance of our troops; 
let cach clearly report the amount of their con- 
tributions to this object, and we will furnish them 
with receipts, as security that hereafter the money 
shall be all re-paid. Should there be any bold 
and strong men or wise counsellors among you, 
let them with one heart and effort aid mala 
great design; and when tranquillity is restored, 
we will have them promoted and rewarded ac- 
cording to their merit, All the officers of pre- 
fectures and districts who resist us shall he be- 
headed; but those who are ready to comply with 
our requisitions, must forthwith send in to us their 
seals of office, and then they may retire to their 
native villages; with regard to the rabble of wolf- 
* Prom the allusion to the capture of Chang-sha in 
the body of the proclamation, we may conciude the date 
to be about the end of January. 5 


ish policemen, we shall, as soon as we succeed, 
hang up their heads as a warning to all. Being 
now apprehensive lest local banditti should take 
occasion from our movements to breed distur- 
bances, we wish you people clearly to report the 
same, and we will immediately exterminate them. 
If any of the citizens or villagers dare to assist the 
marauding imandarins in their tyranny, and resist 
our troops and adherents, no matter whether they 
sreside ingreat or small places, we will sweep them 
from the face of the earth. Be careful. Do not 
‘oppose. A special proclamation. 
Given in the second year of T’héen-tih, on such 
a month and such a day, 
The following couplet is appended to the above 
proclamation. 
“Our valiant armies by thousands are prepar- 
ing to advance on the region of Peking. 
‘* And our august monarch, once seated in the 
deep recesses of his palace, will revive the days of 
Yaou and Shun," 


W. H. M. 


ANOTHER PROCLAMATION, 


Issued by one of the persons to whom the religions 
proclamation is ascribed. 


; PL Isiht Yang-seu-ts'hing, expectally-ap- 


inted general of the grand army, engaged in 
nae the Tartars and establishing Uie new 
dynasty, issues this second proclamation. 

I, the general, in obedience to the royal com- 
mands, have pat in motion the troops for the 
punishment of the oppressor, and in every place 
to which I have come, the enemy at the first report 
have dispersed like scattered rubbish; as soon ax 
a city has been captured, I have put to death 
the rapacious mandarins and corrupt magistrates 
therein, but have not injured a single individual 
of the people, so that all of you may take care of 
your families and attend to your business, without 
alarn: and trepidation, I have already issued pro- 
clamations to this effect, with which I presume 
you are acquainted, I have heard, however, that 
throughout the villages there are numbers of law- 
Jess vagabonds, who, previous to the arrival of our 
troops, take advantage of the disturbed state of the 
country, to defile men’s wives and daughters, and 

junder or burn the ty of honest people: 
, the general, have already apprehended some of 
these, and decapitated about a score of them; now, 
because their localities are somewhat removed 
from the provincial capital (Gnan-hwuy),* these 
persons flatter themselves that I, the general, am 


r not aware of their pevseetiney, which is very 


much to be detested ; 
officer named 


have therefore sent a great 


oa Yuen, as a special messenger, 
with some hundreds of soldiers, to go through the 
vi SRALsaTseniaer he Sida ahy ‘at shone 
vagal he is commissioned forthwith to de- 


eapitate them; while the honest inhabitants have 

* From the circumstance of Gnan-hwuy being men- 
tioned as the head-quarters of the General at the time 
when the proclamation was issued, the date must be 
somewhere about the end of February 


nothing more to do than to stick up the word 
Shun, obedient, over their doors, and then 


they have nothing to fear. I would wish to ask 
those of you, who have given of your money, and 
aided with your provisions (the former govern- 
ment), in order to purchase titles and official 
dignities, whatis the g 
even those literary honours, which the Manchow 
robbers have conferred at the literary examinations, 
of what use are they? I, and my followers are 
all subjects of the Grest Chinese Empire, and 
students of the books handed down by the great 
sages of antiquity, how then could we stoop to 


receive rank and emolument from these WHR 


Mwan-e, Manchow barbarians.+ Do you, there- 
fore, each one throw away the diplomas which you 
have received, and deceive yourselves no longer 
with them. As soon as I have taken Nanking, I 
will consult about arrangements for the literary 
examinations, and after having weighed the merits 

+ It is worthy of remark that the term E, barbarian, 
which has been so indus' 9 


of the ive candidates, I will select the most 
worthy rs, and settle the degrees of literary 
rank to which they are entitled. With regard to 
the temples and monasteries, which belong to the 
priests of Buddha and Taou, together with the 
by the brothels and gambling 
ara eter aa it a Id be distributed 
among le ¢ villages. Atpresent 
we are ned ney thee priests of Buddha and Taou 
throughout the country and putting them to death, 
and we are enquiring into those who have been 
foremost in the building and repair of the Buddhist 
temples, that we may have them apprehended 
likewise. When I, the General, have a forward 
my to the destruction of the Manchows, 
I will deliberate further about the examinations, 
in which every thing shall be re-arranged according 
to the original customs of the Chinese. Should 
any disobey our injunctions, as soon as our grand 
army arrives, we will not leave them a dog or a 
fowl remaining. A special proclamation, 
W. H. M. 


Copied at cars piag Ning-kwo-foo, (Lat, 


3° eye Long. 118° 40’ E.) about 180 miles 
king. 


and 100 miles south of Nan- 


a ee ee ee ee eee ee 


A PROCLAMATION FROM THE 
INSURGENTS. 

%3| Lew, the lord who founds the dynasty and 
tranquillizes distant regions, being especially com- 
missioned to publish peace throughout the region 
of Keang-nan, issues the following proclamation: 

I, the Commissioner, having respectfully re- 
ceived the imperial commands, in conjunction 
with the Captain-General Yang, to console the 
people and punish offenders, have found our cause 


in every place rapidly advancing, with irresistible - 


energy: but whilst we have beheaded the avari- 
cious magistrates and abandoned officers, we have 
not injured any honest people. It is to be it~ 
ted, however, that the salt-smugglers and local 
banditti, previous to the arrival of our army have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to rob and 
plunder, and defile men’s wives and daughters. 
Our general in chief has already sent an especial 
messenger to search for and seize these vagabonds, 
and cut off their heads as a warning to others, to 
the extent of a thousand or more. Now hearing 
that in the region of Keang-nan there are still « 
nuntber of these plunderers scattered throughout 
the villages, wha.taking advantage of the citizens’ 
removing to the hamlets and fermsteads around, 
have assembled for the purpose of plundering 
them, thus distressing our faithful subjects, which 
is conduct of a most detestable ind we have 
therefore sent forward some well-disciplined troops, 
who are charged to make thorough enquiry in all 
places both far and near, wherever our army is 
expected to come, and if they meet with any cases 
of robbery and plunder, they are to take a note of 
the names and surnames of all parties thus engag- 
ed; and as soon as the chief city of the given 
region is taken, another notice will be issued to 
enquire into the truth of the allegations; and in 
case of their proving correct, both male and female 
of the village in question will be exterminated, 
without leaving a dog or a fowl remaining. I, 
the Commissioner, being actuated by benevolent 
feelings, cannot allow myself to put any one to 
death without giving them due warning, on which 
account I issue this proclamation 
desiring that each one would look well to his 
doings, and not allow covetous desires to arise, 
lest they be indiscriminately slaughtered, as were 
two villages to the north and west of He Pai} 
Woo-hoo. You people living in cities should not 
remove in disorder, 80 as to expose yourselves to 
these plunderings: but as soon as our army ar- 
rives you have only to write the word “‘obedient’* 
over your doors, and if any of our soldiers dis- 
turb you, they shall be instantly decapitated, as 
a warning to all. Let each one tremblingly obey. 
A special proclamation. ; ce 
Given in the 4th year of K FEAT heen-tih, 
2nd moon, (latter end of March.) o>. 


Stuck up on the walls of cI) R Keu-yung, 


Lat. 31° 68’ N., Long, 119° 9’ E., about 35 miles 
E. by 8, of Nan-king. 


W. HM, 


PROCLAMATION BY THE 
INSURGENTS, 

HE Lo, commander of the land and sea 
forces, and the general in charge of paci- 
ficating the eastern region and subduing 
the Manchows, | at 

et Hwang, commissary-general, and 
member of the council of war, together 
issue the following proclamation :— 

“ Our emperor on the 22nd day of the 
present moon (March 8Ist), established 
the seat of his government at Nan-king, 
having thoroughly slaughtered the Man- 
chow. thieves, without leaving a dog or a 
fowl remaining. The Chinese officers, 
Luh-kéen-ying* and his fellows, having 
all submitted to our rule, our emperor has 
not improperly injured a single individual 
of the people. At present our grand 
army will in a few days arrive at Soo- 
chow, Sung-keang, Chang-chow, and 


Chin-keang ; let all the people of the va-_ 


rious districts in those prefectures be in- 
formed, that our great officers are deeply 
versed in astrology, and know that Ursa 
Major is now in the ascendant over 


Keang-nan, and the KA T’hae-pih 
star (Venus) has arrived at Sung-keang. 
The stinking foreigners at Shang-hae are 
not worthy to be considered men, and it 
will be difficult to secure that there shull 
be no fighting at Shang-hae. Now the* 
inhabitants of Chang-chow & Chin-keang 
need not be under any alarm; but the 
honest people of Soo-chow and Sung- 
keang should get out of the way some 
hundred de among the villages, when they 
may ensure their safety. The subjects 
of the former dynasty are the children of 
the new emperor, and therefore it is ne- 
cessary that we should advise them to take 
care of themselves. When our emperor 
has finally settled his government, we will 
issue a proclamation recalling the people 
to their homes, that they may peaceably 
follow their usual occupations, and attend 


to the li examinations. Let every 
one make himself acquainted with these 
our commands.” 

Stuck up at the gate of Soo-chow on 
the 24th day of the 2nd moon, (April 
2nd.) % a 

* Late viceroy of Nan-king. 
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Procress or tne INsurcents. 


Tux following statement has been handed 
to us, as coming through the medium of 
the persons employed about the military 
commandant, and connected with the 
conveyance of official despatches to and 
from Shanghae. 


On the IIth February they entered 
PA Han-k*how ; on the Mth occurred 
the battle of Rw Hwang-chow; on the 
16th they took jE Ey Woo-ch’hang : the 
18th marked the fall of JL/T Kew- 
keang; on the 20th they arrived at ay 
PAY Seaou-koo-san ; and the next day 


they reached HOHE Tung-lew ; RB 
Gnan-k'bing fell on the 24th; Fi 
Ta-t’hung (about 30 miles to the north- 
east of the latter place) was passed on 


the 25th; RE Woo-hoo fell on the 


3rd March; the pies Tung-se- 


leang-san (two hills, one on each side the 
river, about ten miles from Woo-hoo) 


were reached on the 6th March; JR4™ 
T'hae-ping was taken the next day; and 
on the 8th of March the insurgents ar- 
rived opposite Nan-king: which is said 
to have fallen on the 2Ist, though this 
latter report has been contradicted. 

If the above be true, and there is little 
reason to doubt the general facts narrated, 
the insurgents must have made a most 
rapid progress, and the imperialists dis- 
played a pusillanimity indicative of the 
approaching downfall of their dynasty. 
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PROCLAMATION BY THE INSURGENTS, 
Pasted up on the walls of Nanking ; 
IN PORTRY. 
This proclamation is for the purpose of pacifying 


you peop: 

And to prevent your fleeing to the cast and run- 
ning to the west, 

It is simply nes bes hearths and altars of the 


Have been used ity the the Manchows up to the 


But now WE WE cee to subvert the Tartar and 
restore the Chinese rule. 

The covetous officers and rapacious mandarins 
shall not be spared. 

We are about to ‘ice virtue in obedience to 

leaven, 

Do not fen peor people therefore be agitated by alarm- 


From the tine that ou ret army has entered 


ion, 
We have SF ea Mecerbed or injured a single honest 
subject. 
Moreover the graves of our ancestors are in your 
neighbourhood, 
And we, as they did, intend to protect the upright 
sincere. 
You must however be particularly careful of the 
local banditti, 
And do not shew your bravery by joining the 
eee ranks hohe Le " 
t Hwang-chow * and Han-yang there were many 
slaughtered, ars 
Solely because the village braves mixed in the 
strife, 


Bat if there were hundreds of myriads of opposing 
_ soldiers, 
In a moment of time they would be scattered like 
~~ dust and asl 
As soon, however, as Keang-nan and Shan-tung 
are reduced to subjection, 
‘You will then enjoy great peace and tranquillity. 
These few words of caution are impressively in- 
culeated, 
Do not therefore on any account be alarmed or 
disobey. 


W. H. M. 


* Hwang-chow is situated in Lat, 30° 26’ 24” N,, 
Long. 114° 48’ 55" E., and is about 30 or 40 miles to 
the E.S.E. of Woo-ch’hang; at this place, as well as 
Han-yang, there seems to have been much fighting. 
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FROM THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 
Tome Quinzieme, 15th August, 1852. 
By M. LEON FAUCHER, 
ON THE PRODUCTION AND DECURRENCY OF GOLD. 
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Ever since the commencement of the present 
century, Gold has been in high favour throughout 
Europe in preference to Silver. ‘The Market value 
of this metal ce ued ata mean rate of about 
one per cent above its legal value. Gold no lon- 
ger circulated in England as a medium of cur- 
rency; in all countries that haye a double mone- 
tary standard, coins, new from the mint, returned 
into the marketable article and were withdrawn 
from circulation, Unexpected treasures were dis- 
covered without the working of these gold fields 
re-establishing the equilibrium between metallic 
values or glutting the market, Civilization, in 
developing itself in historical times, did not rea- 
lize the legends of the fabulous ages. Gold, by 
reason of the importance and constancy of its va- 
lue, appeared to possess the indefeasible right of 
being the symbol and principal agent of riches. 

In this current followed by the precious metals, 
a period of arrest or rather deviation ix apparent 
at the present time. Gold seems destined to be 


8 
the depreciation of silver was extr: 
ed; for the last eight months the depreciation 
of gold has excited excessive alarm. Some in- 
dividuals who had previously sought to obtain or 
hold it in circulation at heavy sacrifices have ex- 
hibited a feverish impatience to get rid of it. 
Holland was in 1 van; from the month of 
June 1850, she exiled from her currency her 
picces of ten florins as well as ber Williams. Por- 
tuga! half pursued the same course, by deciding 
that gold coins should cease to have currency in 
that Kingdom with the exception of English Sover- 
eigns. Belgium, which, in order to cause an a- 
bundance of the most precious metal in her mar- 
kets, had not only given currency to our pieces of 


twouty and forty francs, but had even coined, in ~ 


1847, an arbitrary coin badly alloyed, hastened 
to eject from her currency not only her 

but also her foreign pieces. By an ukase of 29th: 
December, 1850, Russia desirous of eis 
the equilibrium prohibited the exportation of 
ver. Even the French government itself, affect- 


ed by the novelty and suddenness of lech, 7x 
ps a a commission “for the diet the 


minister of finance in the resolution of 14th De- 
cember, 1850, of studying the question in con- 
nection with the simultaneous employment of the 
two precious metals, gold and silver, as the legal 
circulating medium.» 

From public authorities, the panic has passed 


at once into private interests, and the value of the 
precious metals has experienced, in the Ei 

market, a manifest derangement. In the space of 
some months, the premium of gold has disappear- 
ed to be replaced by a depreciation only limited 
by the legal tender. From the Ist July to 26th 
December, 1850, the price of English sovereigns 
had fallen about two per cent at Paris. At the 
Bourse of Amsterdam, the reduction of at- 
tained, the same year, towards the end of D = 
ber, the enormous rate of # per cent. At the same 


viz :—15} oz. of fine silver for 1 oz, of pure gold, 
dl in Eu- 
rope had raised to 153 oz., by the of Spain, 


in fact everywhere where gold 
rent simply to become a marketable article: this is 


nevitable event, that, under the combined influ- 
and the Rus- 


In the beginning of the year 1851, she raised the 
rate of discount from 2} to3 per cent, and also 
simultaneously exchange rose with it: the £ 
sterling, which had fallen at one time to 24ir. 70c. 
or 2 per cent, rose in a few days to 24fr. 95e, ; ani 
now it balances between 25fr. 35c. and 25fr, 45c., 
ort aH Me Fito Pper cent. This is not 
all, ‘int of Paris, which received gold by 
millions in December, 1850, and in January, 1851, 
has found this movement slacken since the spring 
of 1851, to that degree that it received not so 

‘much in one week as it had previously received in 
asingle day. At this period the fluctuations of 
the market seem to have attained their limit, 
opinions were sobered down, and monetary values 
approached: their legal level. The present mo- 
ment appears then more propitious to examine 
whether the crisis we have just passed through 
has arisen from transitory accidents or is the re- 
Sult of permanent causes. 

Under this difficulty, which at first it seeined 
dis to cut through without preparation and 
without delay, the French government soon com- 
prehigided that there was time and’ urgency to 
study the age more profoundly, We read, for 
instance, in Moniteur of iSth January, 1851, 
“the commission formed by the resolution of 
14th December, at which M. Fould, minister of 
finance, presided, in order to examine into the ques- 
tion of currency, has recognized that the recent 
depreciation of gold has been juced chiefly by 
accidental circumstances which already have be- 
gun to relax, that the influence that permanent 
causes would have exercised upon that deprecia- 
tion cannot at present be sufficiently ascertained, 
that under such a state of things it becomes neces- 
sary to concentrate exact mation upon the 
production of the precious metals, principally in 
California and Russia, Consequently, the com- 
mission has been of opinion that, after the facts 
verified, there was no necessity to make any altera- 
tion in our monetary administration,” 

‘This determination was prudent, and events have 
not delayed to justify it. In fuct on one side, the 

rice of gold, resuming very nearly its former 
evel, has again exceeded its legal value; on the 
other, the discovery made, towards the middle of 
1851, of the rich deposits of gold in the 
of South Australia, seems to come in time to re- 
new a& sus! 


and become daily more compli 
For want of off S 


ed Stores of Metals are complete. The Bank of 
England bas more than 500 millions, (20 millions 
£ sterling,) and the Bank of France about 600 
millions (24 millions £ sterling,) in its vaults, 
‘The importation of precious metals into Europe 
is effected slowly. Nothing then is opposed hence- 
forth to that patient and safe observation of facts 
which alone can legitimize the inductions of science. 
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The value which is attached to the precious 
metals in their use as money has nothing arbi- 
trary: it depends neither on governments nor on 
assemblies to fix it at the will of their convenience 
or necessity. Public authorities are in this mat- 
ter simply the exponents of facts, to which they 
are amenable and of which they publish the law. 
The impression of the sovereign engraved on 
Money raises it into a representative sign uf a 
fixed value, by declaring tat guaranteeing the 
Amount of its itrinsic worth ; but the legal price of 
gold and silver ought to be the precise expression 
of their commercial price. In this consists the 
solidity and regularity of etary circulation. 

‘The causes that determine the value of the pre- 
cious metals are the same that concur to fix the 
price of other merchandise: it'is especially the 
contiexion of supply aud demand; the relative 
abundance or searcity of gold in the market. The 
more the metallic wealth ofa people gocs on to 
increase, the less are gold and silver valuable in 
every one’s eyes. Their commercial power dimi- 
nishes in the same proportion that their quantity 
increases. The less specie on the contrary there 
is in cireulation, the more each fraction of the sum 
is valuable in exchange. One portion of this trea- 
sure then suffices to buy a large amount of pro- 
duce, and it is said at pleasure cither that goods, 
for example, are at a low price, or, what in reality 
comes to the same thing, that silver is dear. Thus 
silver, from the time of Charlemagne, possessed 
& power eleven times greater than to-day, that is 
to say that it was eleven times more in demand 
and eleven times more scarce. It is well known 
‘that the discovery of America, by intndating the 
monetary cireulation of Europe with the precious 
metals, caused a sudden and great depreciation of 
their value, which, though affected by slight va- 
Friations, sometimes elevated and sometimes de- 

jated, still exists at the present day. 

Not only does the state of the market act as the 
measure of the value of gold and silver in relation 
to other commodities, but, in order to fix the re- 
lative value, in order to determine the rate that 
Ought to exist, according to place and circum- 
stances, between the price of gold and that of sil- 
ver, there is.no other foundation than the abun- 
dance or scarcity of each of the precious metals, 
and the indifference or eagerness of the purcha- 
sers in td to one or the other, 

The pic iis between gold and silver is varia- 
ble in its nature. In vain does M. Garnier the 
commentator on Adam Smith, endeavour to esta- 
blish that the value of gold, in ancient times, 
did not essentially differ from the price that metal 
obtains in modern poe and that es represented 
already, according to Herodotus, under the rei; 
of Darius the Persian, as well as in the Goer 
Plato in Greece, weight for weight and of equal 


fineness, nearly fifteen times the value of silver, 
Criticism has quickly demolished, by comparison place in circulation, it maintains it 
of texts and facts, this hypothesis far more inge- greater constancy it 
nious than correct. Jt has been fally demonstrat- from which it is extracted, 
ed that silver did not hold, in the metallic wealth “fying within the bowels 
of the ancients, the important position it possesses inexhaustible, The result is that silter frequent- 
amongst us, and which makes it the necessary ly continues when there is nolonger gold ; whence 
agent of circulation. When one begins to reflect the oscillations that the past presents in regard to_ 
on one's position amidst monetary oscillations.and the precious metals, 
to seize « principle whereby to guide one’s obser- ‘The learned researches of Boeckh, M. Letronue, 
vation, one soon perceives that the difference that M. de Humboldt, Jacob and M. Dureau de tx 
xists between the value of gold and silver increa- Malle have thrown great Tight on the causes and 
ses in proportion as civilization and industry are importance of monetary oscillati " 
developed. It is not without reason that mytho- 
logy, carrying forward into the moral world the 
analogies of the physical world, causes the age of 
silver to succeed that of gold. Historically, in- 
deed, the discovery and working of gold dist 
ought to have preceeded the discovery and working of 
of silver mines. Gold is fonnd almost everywhere our era, everywhere except in India, the rela- 
in its native state, pure or alloyed with silver; by tive value must have been 6 or 8 to 1, as it was 
raking up the allwvia of rivers or brooks, one ob- jn China and Japan at the close of the Jast centuty. 
tains it by a simple washing. This labour is within In Greece in the time of Xenoplion it wns 10 tot, 
the capability of people the least advanced in three hundred and fifty years before Jesus Chri. 
mechanical arts or science: nature has spread A century later, the treaty between Romé and 
these treasures over the surface of the globe, /®tolia ordained a similar proportion. 
and has as it were thrown it under the feet ~ In our day, the discovery and working of new 
of the first settlers, Silver on the contrary, sources of metallic wealth are the only causes that 
hidden in primitive rocks, is rarely found except can inflaenceina durable manner the relative value 
at very great depths, The extraction of this metal of the precious metals,” In antiquity, conquest, 
requires powerful machines, all the ap of enriching one nation by. robbing another, or car- 
Chemistry, labour and capital, it is the work of ryiug off the deposits of those great monetary ro~ 
civilization already developed aud sure of itself, servoirs called public 1 ‘sod- 
Almost all the nations of antiquity, whatever their masses of gold and silver, 
social condition, have known the uses and value of 
gold. From India to Spain and from Ethiopia 
to the regions of the North, there is seareely a 
race, enearmped or settled on the soil, that has nor 
> begun its industriel labours by working these 
riches of their surface. What country has not came contemptible from their abun x 
ossessed its Pactolus? What Prince has not down into insignificance from their own weight: — 
een a treasures like Midas or Creesus? Theluxury After the ers Syracuse. by the Ron 
of the great monarchies that succeeded oneancther Silver forming the base of the treasures t 
in the ancient world denotes an abundance of me- appropriated, the value of this metal dec! 
tallic wealth that has not yet been equalled in our dently, to such an extent that seventeen pou 
own day; but the sources of that opuleuce have silver were given for one pound of gold. 
become dried up one after another. M. Dureau ater, the relative value was nearly 12 to 1, 
de la Malle observes that dating fromthe death C: ing for pillage the two thousand mil- 
of Alexander, the golden sands of Asia and Greece 
were exhausted ; those of Gaul and Spain seem to 
have been abandoned at the decline of the Roman 
Empire, Gold has for a long period disappeared 
from the surface of those countries most ancient- 
ly inhabited; it can come no longer, in quantities 
sufficiently appreciable to affect ciroulation, except 
from countries nearly closed against European 
conmerce, orthat have been discovered in modern 
times. eS 
In tracing back the course of history, one per- 
ceives that the employment of silver ‘in the 
of coin does not date from so remote 4 period, and 
that nations famous for their industry and com- 
inerce, and not those nations only renowned for — 
conquest, have introduced it into exchange It | 
stiffices to name the Pheenicians, those planters of 
Colonies, the Athenians and the Cards inians, 
On the discovery of America, silver m was 
found only amongst the two, nations which had 
founded civilized states, that is Peru and Mexico. — 


sult, the value of silver increased to such a point 


48 to offer those phenomena which mark the in- 
fancy of states. Not only the power of the nume- 
rary and of the metals must augment in 


that long dark night of the middle ages, but the 
relation that the progress of industrious labour 
had established between gold and silver quickly 
changed. Gold was better preserved on account 
ofits greater value and because it resisted injury 
“better; besides, there remained to feed the circula- 
tion of this metal the washings of the golden sands, 
a species of industry well adapted to the know- 
Jedge and tastes of a savage le. The work- 
ing of mines on the contrary being a scientific 
eration demanding the industry of civilized na- 
tions, must be interrupted and languish during an 
epoch of spoliation without limit and war with- 
outend. Hence, as one may suj the posi- 
tive scarcity and relative value of silver. The re- 


lation between gold and silver was maintained 
between 11 and 12 the IXth until towards 
the middle of the XVIth century. It required 


the excessive and sudden abut of the work- 

ing of the mines from Potosi to Peru and from 

Zacatecas to Mexico, to make the proportion de- 

cline to 14 and 15, the mean rate that prevailed 

until the end of the last century. r 
IL 


A-change in the relative production of the pre- 
cious metals does not necessarily alter the mone- 
tary value. In order that the relation between 


gold and silver become modified by the quantities ' 


annually extracted from the earth, this distur- 
bance must be deep-seated and possess the stamp 
of continuance. It must also be viewed with res- 
pect to its abundance, or in regard to its scarcity 
as to causes which may neutralize or vate 
these results, such as the expenses eee, the 
many wants of consumption and the more or less 
rapid loss of mot its constant wear, 

M. de Humboldt ol es (1) that, daring the 
ten years that elapsed from 1817 to 1827, there 
were coined, in Great Britain, more than 1,294,000 
marks of gold, or more than a milliard of francs 
and more than ten millions (francs) a year (2), 
without the influence of such considerable pur- 
chases disturbing the relation between gold and 
silver. The proportion. that was, as 1:14,97, 
did not exceed 1:15,60, which represents a rise of 
42/10ms. percent, At thisprice, England, which 
for twenty years possessed only money, was 
enabled to re-establish a metallic currency, and 
caused to flow back again to its coffers the coins 
and ingots of gold dispersed over all the markets 
of Europe. During these ten years, she absorbed, 
#8 near as may be, quantities equivalent to the 
entire pede of the globe, and very certainly, 
more than the importation of gold yielded in that 
interval to all the great commercial cities of the 
civilized world. It does not belong to our subject 
to examine all the difficulties and penalties Eng- 
Jand suffered in order to work out this moneta 


(1) Memoir on the prod) of gold and silver, 1838. 
(2) According to M. J: gold struck at the mint 


~ of London from 31st December 1815 to 1829 amounted 
to the sum of 44,224,490 £ sterling at the mean rate of 
Of 25fr. 20c.==1,114,457,148 francs, which is 

at the rate of 92,871,429fr. per annum. 


change; but the level being once established and 
the British Empire being at peace with the rest 
of Europe, it seems wonderfal that it should only 
have cost ita premium of four per cent in order 
to appropriate to itself a quantity of gold probably 
equal to the half ora third of what the whole con- 
tinent of Europe then possessed. This astonish- 
ment is redoubled, when one remembers that the 
Mint of London, which had not coined a single 
sovereign in 1814, or 1815 or even 1816, issued 
all at once in 1826 as much as 9,520,758 £ stg. 
{about 240 millions of francs), which in conse- 
uence must be asked for in a few months of trade. 
litical commotions cause very different fluctua- 
tions in the prices of the precious metals, It is 
known that gold rose 10 per cent at London in 
1815 on the news of the landing of Napoleon. 

Tn order to explain how that raffle for gold, ex- 
ecuted by Great Britain with so much perseverance 
and promptitude, did not terminate in a general 
crisis, much has been said, and not without rea- 
son, that the mass of precious metals employed as 
a circulating medium at the present day rendered 
the fluctuations of exchange much Jess sensible 
both in the production and furnishing of monetary 
supplies. It was recollected, that, if metallic values 
had been greatly depreciated by the importation 
that followed the discovery of America, that re- 
sulted from the state of Europe, exhausted at that 
time of both gold and silver. The distinction 
drawn between the two periods is correct; but it 
is not enough to account for the facility with which 
the circulation of money may increase in the pre- 
sent day, without causing much alteration in the 
yalue of gold and silver. It must be added that 
this movement, which carries life through the 
veins and arteries of commerce, is not fed alone, 
as it was in ancient times and during the middle 
ages, by the precious metals, Metallic currency 
now forms but a small part of it, if we take into. 
consideration the prominent part that Bank bills, 
bills of exchange, and money orders fill up in our 
exchanges. Thus, taken altogether, the total cir- 
culation is something enormous; it seems incapa- 
ble of calculation, and it may be said, that the in- 
crease in the importation of gold and silver ought 
not heticeforth to produce much more effect, than 
the accidental or periodic overflow of the waves 
produces on the usual level of the sea, 

At the same time that the depreciation of gold 
and silver, in a general way, became less probable, 
the new facility of communication and the trust- 
worthiness of the public in matters of credit rea- 
dered a merely local alteration in the power of 
money more and more difficult. When the pre- 
cious metals aresuperabundant in one country, the 
overplus has soon passed over jnto the neighbour- 
ing Kingdoms or States. Should a sudden dearth 
Or any other cause make specie to become export- 
ed immoderately, then the premium the precious 
metals will cominand will very shortly cause them 
to flow back again. The expense of transport and 
premium of insurance of gold limit the rate of ex- 
change, and theseexpenses daily become more 
simplified, thanks to/railroads and steam-naviga- 
tion. 

Before the wonderful progress accomplished in 
the sphere of industry since the commencement 
of the XIXth century, we may observe, at dif- 
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that aoss “4-3 , . 
ht cf goldimported'sr- tion. of 1 ta 50 that is to say, 15,300 Kilograms of 
Kee int of silver. — gold mentust 869,960 Kilograms of silver (Ja) M. 
Michel Chevalier, observing from the point of 
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ol general induction 
kind intear, when the working of the anriferous 
lity and fathom its depth? rodnets of the Oural and Altai was at its. apogee, 
monty ‘lay Beer AL Babel pcanrallay valued the annual produc- 
until the present day ina perfect manner. In the tien o! throughout the world at 50 
firs plase, the counties produgibg, gold aadsilver Kilograiys and that of silver at 875,000 Kilogeams 
~ are generally in a Very backward state of civiliza- (1b). This was 25,000 Kilograins of silver. tess 
tion, they no more understand the application of aud 30,000 Kilograms of gol more thon at the 
accompts in the administration. of the pebe fe-  commiericement of the century. _ By this calcula- 
venue than they comprehend og egg of .tidn of the quantities extracted, ould: have 
machines in the, industrial arts. en when seen I Kilogram of gold figure ngainst 14 Kilo- 
they register, as in Mexico under the Spanish rule, gtamsofsilver(2b), “The retary of auriferous pro- 
the money struck in the several mints, or when ducts seems in this case to have been greatly over- 
they measure tho treasures extracted from the rated beyond its actual production. I find ina 
impostadopt- table yublished by the Times in May 1852 (3) 
calenlations which seem based, as regards gold, 
pon data moréexact and which bring the pro- 
read _ duction of that metal to 42,800 Kilograms of due, 
“that is equivalent to 147,400,000 ‘francs. 
+ This ixcertainly a very remarkable result; The 
XWin century produced }-pound of gold for 60 


wounds of silver; in the XVILIth century the 
. tion was 1 to 30; in the beginning of the 
f i century, silver again abounded and pre- 


ie ruli ‘sented the relation of 50 to owurds the year 

are those commerci! 1847, gold once more predow and the tw« 
di from — met wmied, a3 far as the q' ies produced, 

from { rion of 1 to The develop- 


4,415,200 franes of gold and 193,324,444 francs 
9,644 franc 


her 412,277,000 francs. 

A iw his work on Currency published in 
‘estimates the production, at the time the gold dis- 
jes were thade fu California, at 71,850 Kilogram» 

47,500,000 francs In gold, and 975,470 Kilo- 
6,000,000 francs of silver, 
Bitkmyre, for the year 1546. 


value. Will the same result continue after the 
very extraordinary productions that California and 
Australia present us with? In order to resolve 
this question, we must first examine and note the 
present importance of the production of gold and 
silver in the world, 

Before entering into this research, it will be pro- 
per to dwell awhile on a recent episode in mone- 
tary history, that has caused some very lively pre- 
possessions, but which has not as yet been ac- 
counted for, I would speak of the fall of gold and 
corresponding rise of silver in Europe during the 
latter months of 1850 and the early months of 1861, 

Russia, in reality, had at that time a little leas 
gold to exchange against the products of the West, 
for since 1847 the productiveness of the sands of 
the Altai had diminished. In any case, the gov~ 
ernment was not desirous to allow gold to enter 
into the exchanges, for in 1848 and 1849 it had 
prohibited its exportation. In 1850 the state of 
exchange did not permit it, and it is known that 
one portion of the loan at 4) per cent contracted 
at this period at London by the eabinet of St. 
Petersburg, was paid for by direct transmission of 
gold and silver borrowed from the reserves of pre- 
cious metals which are habitually laid up in the 
British market, 

Notwithstanding its prohibition, there-can be 
no doubt that Russian gold had penetrated into 
Europe. It is reckoned that between 1849 and 
the first months of 1850, the great commercial 
marts of the West received to the amount of 60 or 
70 millions of francs; but this was not even the 
restitution of the considerable sums that the de- 
mand for grain had caused to be imported at 
Odessa and Riga during the dearth of 1846-47. 
This did not result then from any actual increase 
in the metallic supply of western Europe, 

The same observations should be applied to the 
gold that was imported from America in 1849 and 
1860. It only replaced in circulation the specie 
that had passed over the Atlantic two years pre- 
viously in payment for the wheat, the indian corn 
and the salt provisions of the United States. The 
proof of this is written in the extracts of the ac- 
counts of the American coinage. The mint ofthe 
United States, which, since the year 1834, that is 
to say since the working of the auriferous veins of 
Carolina, had struck] gold coin for them to the 
value of two millions and a-half of dollars per 
annum (more than 13 millious of franes or than} 
a million & sterling, ) issned for circulation in 1847, 
the sum of twenty millions of dollars (about 
104 millions of francs or 4,160,000 @ sterling.) 
At this time the California gold fields were neither 
in operation or even discovered: it was only in 
1848 that the discovery of those rich ‘s 
lighted up the gold fever of America in 
instance, and subsequently in Europe. 

California gold, before spreadi 
world, formed a staple in the Unit 


sutpaapert with the effigy of that conquering re- 
public. In 1848, the gold coi 

States did not amount to 4 millidfis of dollars, and 
did not exceed 9 millions of dollars in 1849, 


such sinall issues, the export could scarcely be 


any. In 1860, the California current 
fiow to the full, and the mint of the United 


first 
over the old — 
States. We 
receive it in the form of eagles and doable eagles — 


in the United thaw 


which had taken in exchange, in gold dust or in- 
gots, to the value of 40 millions of dollars, coined. 
to the amount of 32 millions (about 171 millions 
of franes or about 6,840,000 £ sterling.) In sup- 
posing that the greater part of this specie was ex- 
ported to the an markets, a similar su 
plement had only, as already shown, re-establish- 
ed the equilibrium in the circulation so thorough- 
ly and violently disturbed by the disastrous con- 
sequences of the harvest of 1846. We had™bar- 
tered our gold for grain, they gave it us back again 
for our wines, silk manufactures, and Parisian 
fashions and other Frcieiess ne is not then to an 
excessive importation tl the monetary distur- 
hance of 1850 must be attributed. The riches of 
Siberia and California could act at that period no 
otherwise than on the imagination; ome might be 
alarmed in perspective, but did not feel the con- 
tact. The true cause js to be found in the rash 
measures too hastily taken by several Govern- 
ments, In order to guard against the future, they 
disturbed the present time, and, desirous of taking 
precautions against the depreciation of gold, they 
actually produced it, 

The crisis of 1850, looked at on this side, ex- 
plains itself, On theone hand, the silver, that the 
circulation annually drew into the market, sud- 
denly failed to recruit its supplies; on the othar, 
gold, that several governments excluded from cir- 
culation, flowed back into those countries which 
still admitted this metal into currency, and thereby 
a momentary incumbrance was Hence 
the fall of # per cent in tlie price of gold and the 
rite of + cent in the price of silver, which 
ifference of 8 per cent between the two 


per- 
cious metals in Europe, had beheld the ea th 
pon. 


cs 
terli 108000: This deficit bore c! ry 
ainnee ss ‘remittances from India, w1 


ae 

ted to about 20,000,000 francs (£ 
Merling 800,000, had almostentirely failed ; those 
of sind Spain ‘had a 


abundance and depreciation of gold, principally steps of Prussia and Austria. The Dutch govern. 
in the market of Paris. “The blame cannot attach ment imagined that gold coins in losing the cha- 
to California the supply. from which country, did racter of a legal money, would remain still in 
not begin to feed our bullion:wntil about the end circulation as a commercial money and th 
of December 1850. ‘ab Shs only received one would be glad to receive them at a deprec 
silver from the: United States in 1850, and gold edovalue, This was to misunderstand the very 
that had arrived’ from California by the direct nature of money, which only enters as a sign anc 
route of Panama does not figure in the British substitute into exchanges on condition of repre- 
importations beyond the value of € sterling 682, senting a certain fixed value. As ought to have 
000 *(14,666,400 francs.) ‘The Mint of London been foreseen, gold no longer circulates in Ho!- 
‘in’ 1850 coined specie only to the value of €-ster- land, and, instead of gold, they now have paper 
ling 1,492,000 (37,598,400 francs), which pre- mont It is much to be doubted that the nation 
» ven! gained by the exchange. 
believe we have reduced to its intrinsic 


-preciation cer- The discovery of Gold-ficlds has been 
Sof gold in Holland, for pally developed in three great regions: the chain 
of anuulling, asa mo- of the Oural and Altai mountains; California with 


pieces 


drawn from the circulation and thrown back upon it has m carried ont on a grand for 
the market: how was it possible then forthe value moré than half a century, it has been nearly sta- 
of the precious metals not to be affected. The tionary during the past fifteen years. The yearly 
gold thrown out of circulation was equivalent to product, almost equally divided between the 
‘twice the anual production of the globe before crown and private individuals, barely exceeds 5,000 
the discovery of the California gold fields. The  Kilograms. 

_ mint of Paris alone, which only struck 27 mil- With the gold districts of the Altai it is dit- 
lions in the whole of 1549, struck 86 millions in ferent. Notwithstanding the severity of an inhos- 
1850 and 269 millions in 1851, me + pitable climate and the difficultics presented to 


Piedmont to pay the first instalments of the loan, . @ very rapid development. Cominenced in 1828 
or towards the Seitanese in payment of silks pur- after eight years’ exploration they yielded but 
‘chased for the manufactures of Lyons and St, 1,722 Kilograms; but subsequent to that period. 
Etienm ¢ very little understoodinltaly, they ‘seem to have augmented in geometric 1 
ou possess bank to-sim- portion: in 1840 they produced 4,000 Kilogr 
10,000 Kilograms in 1842, and in 1847 ex 
+ 20,000 Kilograms, 
p- ‘The year 1847 isthe culminating point in the 
duction of gold in Russia. The 
Hof mines preseuts the amount of 1,741 pood 
‘or 28,521 Kilograms'as the combined results of 
the Oural and Altai, Allowing that a fifth of the 


give but 1,726 poods (28,252 Kilograms) in 18 
592 poods (26,077 Kilograms) in 1849, 1,4 


ly op'the riches of Siberia both eastern and 
+ Not only has not the activity of extrac- 


tion not diminished in the Oural, but has slight- occupation. In any case, the tax, not bearing 
ly increased: the product of 1849 rose to 342 upon capital and being only a moderate sum, is 
poods (5,602 Kilograms), a rather larger quantity easily paid: a few day's work accomplishes the busi- 
by 244 Kilograms than that of 1845. ness; the remainder of the year with all its good 
» "The chief cause of diminution appears to have and evil chances belongs solely to the labourer. 

been an aggravation of impost, The working ofthe This is not the case in the regions of the Altai, 
gold districts of Siberia is divided between private where the aristocratic forms of this industrial 
individuals and the Crown, which, by reserving pperaives whether by the will of the State, or by 
for its share the western declivity of the chain, force of circumstances, have prevailed from 
hes given up the eastern side to the efforts of in- the earliest period of the gold working. By the 
dustry. By this act, the division has turned ina imperial regulations, concessions are only obtaina- 
most remarkable way to the detriment ofthe trea- ble by an express application for a term of twelve 
sury, for, whilst two-fifths of the produce of the years, The allotment assigned to each individual 
washings ofthe Ouralare derived fromthose regions never exceeds a breadth of 100 ee aee {about 
reserved for the State, the districts reserved in the 250 métres) by a maximum length of 5 wersts, or 
Altai yield but 5 or 6 per cent of the whole pro- 5,335 métres. Nevertheless the same may. 
duct. The Russian government has sought by possess several allotments, provided a distance of 
imposts to recover that which had escaped iteither at least 5 wersts separates them. 

by extraction or washing. It at first assumed only These headmen hire a certain number of In- 
the tythe of the net product; but the tax, soon bourers, whom. thi supply. with tackle and im- 
raised to 15 per cent has been renewed and aggra- arestoey board lodge them and also pay very 
vated some years ago. The new impost applies high wages. All these obligations involve the 
only to eastern and western Siberia. It is a advance of a very large capital, and when above 
progressive tax that includes ten classes, in such the risk of a scanty or sometimes none 
A manner as to deduct 5 per cent of the rough whatever is added the prospect of an exorbitant 
produce of the workings whence 1 to 2 poods of tax for the benefit of the State levied on the raw 
gold are extracted, and 32 per cent on those that produce, is it to be wondered at that the members 
extract 50 poods or nearly 820 Kilograms « year, of this association ory: united for a short period 
the whole without prejudice to the mining impost, in the gold fields of Siberia have thought fit to 
which is also progressive, and which varies, ac- diminish or conceal the extent of their under- 
cording to the classes, 


from 4 to 10 roubles the oe 
pound of gold. It is asserted that the Russian Government has 


This excessive impost may have acted intwo increased the tax in order to arrest or cramp the 
ways; there has resulted either encouragement for development of a species of industry that demora- 
fraud, or discouragement to produce. At the dis- lies the population, rather than with the object 


indefatigable searchers 
tracting and gold washings in the placers of Ca- after treasure, who discovered the hidden wealth 
Jifornia aud Australia. ‘There the first-coming of the depths of the Cordilleras, liad, mn of 
workman if he be provided with a pick-axe, a California during two centuries, In Sebas- 
wooden bowl or datée, a cradle and a supply .of tien Viseaino who founded Monterey, had been in- 


provisions, can, without other capital, set is formed by the scattered over the 
tent on a few square yards of pe mae tht tat beac ‘abounded in Gold and 


the soil until he meets with success, = 


is 
| 


of a patent, which costs him sixty shillings in of miners to dig up the soil, te sag sent 
Australia, and in California for a tax of twenty thither, and these even very ay of 
dollars a-year, he fixes himself anywhere that Missionaries who, whilst proclaiming 

seems likely to favour his pursuit, Tt is not the tian the natives the first elements 
Government that limits thes of ground he of agriculture and social life. In 1846, there were 
occupies, but the actual repal of miners, al- te Cantons piel a colonists of Spanish origin 
located along a flowing stream or at the foot ofa in C: whea some hundreds of adventurers 
hill, which does not allow any member of this started from the United States, under command 
community suddenly and acei drawn to- of General Taylor and invaded the country with 
gether, to appropriate a more space than. armed force, The Government of the Union, in 
what the labour of his hands can The the cession of this province of Mexico, 
miner, possessing nothing and not ing any aimed at an accession of territory. What it 
outlay of capital, needs not to calculate the profit or wanted was, yop aioli oe Pacific Ocean and 
loss. If the labour he undertakes doesnotanswer a rival colony to It little suspected that 
his expectations, he changes his quarters or his it was about to discover in the vailies that des- 


_ seended from the Sierra Nevada mines of gold that 
should prove the principal attraction to coloniza- 
tion, and the exuberant products of which, from 
_ its first harvest, would soon be spread over the 
markets of both America and Europe. 

‘The rapid increase of the population of Califor- 
nia is evidently due to the fabulous success of its 
first gold-washings. At first the Miners natural- 
___ ly seized upon the richest placers ; they culled the 

ground rather than regularly worked it. At that 

_ time they ently found nuggets weighing se- 
 veral pounds (1) and several ounces each. One 

_ Isbourer after some experience made a fortune in’ 
a few days. 
‘ In June 1548, Mr, Larkin, Consul of the United 
____ States at Monterey before its conquest, valued the 
y _ labour of a gold-secker at a mean rate of 25 to 50 
~~ dollars (133 francs 75 cents a 267 francs 50 cents) 
- wday, Colonel Mason, in a report dated August 
estimates the daily product, for four thousand 
- European and Indian miners, at from 30 to 40,000 
dollars, which would allow for each a mean rate 
of 10 dollars or 53 francs 50 cents. Captain Fol- 
son writes one month latter: “J do not believe 
there are any richer deposits in the world; I have 
seen myself an active labourer collect at 
self tive Jabo ect daily 
the rate of 25 to 40 dollars worth of.gold, valuing 
the metal at 16 dollars per oz.” Mr. Butler 
King, whose report is still later, only allows a 
mean rate of 16 dollars or one ounce of gold a-day. 
In the second period of discovery, when the 
miners swarmed on the and disputed each 
inch of the gold-fields, the yield diminished in a 
yery sensible proportion. A local and special 
journal, the Placer Times, of the 26th Oct,, 1850, 
resuming the details it had received on the labours 
of the season and which scraprebended the camp- 
ings from Feather river to the river Consumnes, — 
within a space of about a hundred miles occupied 
by sixty thousand gold seekers, estimated the mean 
daily rate at six dollars on Feather river, at four 
dollars on the Yuba and Bear rivers, and at five 
dollars on the American Fork. The documents 
of our Consuls, at the beginning of 1850, further 
_ indicate a result of one or two ounces a-day in the 
valley of Sacramento, and from one to four ounces 
the more recently explored’ district of San- 
oaquin, . 
otwithstanding this inferiority of results, ap- 
: parent from one year to another, has not oceurred 
without compensation. If the miner gained less, 
he did not expend so much. The enormous rise 
of all provisions and merelfandise, of clothing, 
implements and wages, had been brought back to 
_ more accessible limits to the means of each indi- 
vidual. No longer was a dollar paid for a Ib. of 
bread, 80 dollars for a coverlet, 50 dollars for the 
daily hire of a cart yoked with a couple of oxen, nor 
5,000 dollars for a cask of brandy. A labourer’s 
hire was no longer 16 dollars or an ounce of gold a- 
day. Europe, the United States and the Isles of 
the Pacific sent vessels loaded with wares, produce 
and merchandise to Cali , the superabundance 
—— a~ y — 
(1) The largest nugget that has hitherto been found 
in California weighed 33fbs.; It came from the placers 
‘One nugget weighing nearly 
found near San Diego, at the 
California, 


and competition of which lowered the price; roads 
were made between San Francisco and the placers ; 
bridges were thrown over the rivers; Stores for 
P ions and merchandise were formed at all the 
mining stations, Towns sprung up with a mar- 
vellous rapidity. At the close of 1850, San Fran- 
cisco reckoned 50,000 inhabitants. 

The production of Gold in California seems 
now to have arrived at its third period. The Mi- 
ners have acquired a certain amount of experi- 
ence; their gains by gold working are lcss, 
and more permanently fixed. The disorder of 
labour has diminished; at the same time the 
mean rate of produce scems to have augmented. 
The news received from San Francisco, in the 
month of April, mentioned placers in the valley of 
the Sacramento where a-day’s labour yielded 15 to 
20 dollars, and others on the frontiers of Oregon, 
where the mean varied from five to ten dollars, 
On the frontier of Sonora, the washing of clay 

roduced from 7 to 8 dollars a-day amongst the 
largest production; it is acknowledged that cight 
hours persevering labour should everywhere give 
6 to'8 dollars if the placer is a rich one, and as a 
miner can live easily on two or three dollars a-day, 
he has the prospect at this rate of obtaining a sur- 
plus of 4 to 500 dollars in the season. However, 
from the most recent accounts, the placers begin 
to show signs of exhaustion. A hundred thous- 
and miners, turning over an alluvial soil during a 
pace of three years already successfully explored 
by the first adventurers for gold in 1848 and 1849, 
ought not'to be a long while in gathering in the 
Yast fruits. There still remain the auriferous 
veins of quartz which ramify to the very heart of 
the Sierra Nevada.” This new work demands con- 
siderable capital and the combined efforts of large 
companies or united bands of workers; but the at- 
tempts of this nature have not hitherto met with 
great success, 

‘The golden wealth of the quartz, in California, 
more than suffices, in rich veins, to remunerate 
the labour, and fofeign capital abounds in San 
Francisco: how is it then that the quartz mines 
do not attract the spirit of enterprise? It is that 
capital does not meet with the previous and essen- 
tial condition of all industrial progress in Califor- 
nia. Property on the placers and mines yet wants 
its guarantee ; it is neither placed under the safe- 
guard of the law nor protected by a public force. 
The greatest anarchy.prevails in the new state. 
Not only must the miners protect their lives and 
property against the incursions of Indian tribes, 
not only are crimes and misdemeanours common 
amongst themselves, the terrible repression by 
Liynch-law taking the place of police and justice ; 


but their is no right of possession beyond what 


the first occupant assumes to himself, “The miner 
chooses a suitable situation; the strong arm anda 
rifle or revolver directed with unerring aim are 
the only authorities appealed to for their security. 
To usurp a rich placer from another miner too. 
weak to defend himself, is called in the slang of 
the placers, to jump a claim. Has not the Presi- 
dent of the United States declared, in his last 
mi e, that “the mineral districts should con- 
tinue open to the competition of all citizens,"’ and 
the Secretary of State of the Interior has he not 
added that “the occupation of it shall only be 


subject to the regulations that the miners them- of the value consigned as merchandise, andithus 
» selves shall see fit to adopt.” . he arrives at the really remarkable figure of 88 

In the meanwhile, notwithstanding the mis- millions of dollars, or more than 470 millions 
chances, ill-success and misery of individuals it of francs for « single year. At San Francisco, 
cannot be doubted, thatthe working ofthe Califor- where they can more exactly state from data 
nia gold mines has been profitable to the mass of that always present a conjectural aspect, they 
emigrants, for emigration does not pause and the only estimate at a-fourth the declared quantities 
eaten of the gold-fields has never stood still. of gold which travellers take eof them- | 
The results, without naming the fabulous sums selves, By this reckoning there still be 25 _ 
that enthusiasm or fear has assumed as realitics, million dollars, or more than 133 millions of 


a 


: 
greatly exceed the most magnificent that pasthis- francs to deduct; but it yet seems to me very Poe 
tory has ever recorded; let ws endeavour to de- “doubtful that the production of 1850 exceeded the fe 
termine them. figure of 329 million francs that the accounts col- 4 


Mr, Butler King, in the report he addressed to lected on the spot and also published bythe Minis- 
the Secretary of State of the interior in 1850, after ter of Commerce gave as applicable to the two 
4 conscientious examination of California, valued years 1850 and 1849. We have moreover a more _ 
the product of the washings and gold mines for certain criterion in the quantities of gold coined 
the years 1848 and 1849 at 40 millions of dollars, at the mint of the United States. ese are the 
The basis of this calculation, the first that was official figures— 


presented under official authority, was a produce z “"S 

$f 1,000 dollars. (5,360. franes ench minge Per ane Offered on Change. | Cotned at the Mint, 

num.) According to Mr. Butler King, American 1849,.. ..$12,243,175 < 
emigration did not flow into California until to- 1850,... $38,365,160 

wards the month of September 1849, and until that 1851,...-$56,867,2: ; 


time foreigners, arrived principally from Mexico 
and Oregon, must have reaped nearly all the be- 
nefit of the gold washings. . ’ 
The San Francisco Herald estimated, at the end All the gold offered on change did not come 
of 1850, the production of gold in California, for from California, one part of that sum consisted of — 
the twenty-one months elapsed from the Ist April specie sent from Europe to be exchanged for 
1549 to 31st Dec, 1860, at the sum of 68,587,591 American funds or in»payment of merchandise. — 
dollars, an amount nearly equivalent to 367 mil- ‘The treasure found in 1848 in the valley of the — 
lion francs. According to the documents publish- Sacramento belonged, as is well known, principal- 
ed in France by the Minister ef Commerce, the ly to In the month of March 1850 the 
details of which appear to have been collected on Mints of the United States had only received from 
the spot, the production would have been alittle 11 to 12 million’s worth of dollars in California 
less; from Ist April 1849 to the 31st March 1851, gold. At the end of the month of August of the 
in two years, it would have amounted to the sum Same year, the amount offered on change did not 
of 329 millions of franes (1). +y em 24 and a-half millions of dollars. One 
M. Emile Chevalier, who very recently filled a year later, the Mints had only received from that 
Government appointment at Panama, in a report source in gold, from the beginning, 80 millions 
that he addresses to the ministér of Foreign Af- of dollars, 
fairs, states much larger results. ‘The gold car- — The United ranean 


re ‘3 
| Total $107,475,555 


“$103,801,076 


which descends from the Sierra, Ne- 
Id be directed towards the Union. With- 


(1) That is to say >-— 


Gold exported under manifest or by passengers— 4 
Francs 215,019,000 about £ sterling 8,600,760 
Ditto exported to Chili or Peru— 
Francs 6,865,000 about £ sterling 


nufactures, or in the accumulated price of labour. 
scam fe Selecta Sarees 
ny : = si (a iy each year go to the 
Ditto exported er Iapatelcire 174,660 nies retetato: be coined, and that a-tenth of 
Ditto exported Coined at San Francisco + af o » without going either to New York 
Francs 7,851,000 about £ sterling = 314,040 pee a3 Orleans, is sent direct to Europe. . Thus, 


Ditto exported Overland to Mexico— os Inited States having received from oe 
Francs 37,500,000 about £ sterling 1,500,000 100 millions of dollars up to the end of 1861, the ~ 
Ditto ores ibent saaalet Hate seb total production of four years, including 1848, — 
nes 25,000,000 about £ sterling id not furnish anythi American 
Ditto deposited in the Banks, &e-— ee rere bleh ai ot os pear =e 


Francs 30,000,000 about £ sterling 1,200,000 Sints, m Rats have yb ot Ee Sc ae 

Ditto converted into money, Jewellery, &¢—- ‘The Gold A from California in 1851 is - 
Francs _1,113,000 aboot @ wei e1S0W06 172d Odie Castes bbecajet That MS et8) 

Total Francs $29,715,000 about £ sterling 13,188,500 million dollars, According to the calculations 


126,000 


ie 


2 ‘ 


published by the Sen Franciseo Herald, the first 
quarter of 1852 would have given, not for the sums 
seut forward, butfortotal production, the figure of 
14,656,142, or rather, by raising the value of the 
ounce of gold, of 15,572,151. By this account, 
the production of the year 1852 would not be less 
than 62 million dollars, The of the month 

of April is estimated at San Francisco at 3,422,000 

do}lars, or Cire 18 ee of geen 

production o} ie placers, although still al jant, 
_ was diminishing, according to the latest news. 
~ Nevertheless, if Australia does not draw away their 
most skilful and avaricious workmen, the Mines of 

California seem capable of yielding this year (1852) 

about 300 million francs. This is six times the 

produce of gold at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, in those countries of our globe that 
civilization could then attain. It is twice the 
amount of gold in 1847. It surely, therefore, is 
needless to te the figures, as several 
Writers have already done on both sides the Atlan- 
tic, in order to prove that a change ix about to 
take place in monetary values, and that the status 
que that has lasted for half a century is not on 
that account eternal. — 
ja rly. age 
Of the three great auriferous regions which now 
PERE feed the commerce of the precious inetals,- 
South Australia, is that the exploration of which 
as yet scarcely begun, has seized most forcibly on 
public attention. This country possesses man: 
advantages over the other continents. T 
“ is mild and perfectly healthy. » The soil ther 
oceupied by ferocious tribes of savages nor infest- 
ed by wild beasts. Ina country where dryness is 
7 the chief obstacle that opposes agriculture, the gold 
. region, situated on the two declivities of the hig! 
motintain chains at the origin of its water courses, 
, comprises the best watered districts. It seems to 
: extend from’ the northwest to the southwest, and 
+ follows the course of the river Murray, the most 
r considerable river of Australia, throughout a 
length of 1,400 miles (2,452 Kilometres) and a 
breadth of 400 miles (643 Kilometres). The 
surface of this immense country represents four 
times that of California and five times the area 
of the British Islands. ; 

The effects of California gold are chiefly felt 
far from the producing country. The vallies of 
San Joaquin and the Sacramento were not, before 
the wonderful diggings of 1847, anything byt a 
desert scarcel) by a few green spots of 
cultivation. California had neither population, 
agricultnre, commerce, nor industry. Some ran- 

half farmers, half hunters, raised there 
their buffaloes the flesh of which was disdained 


tion of European origin in the Australian group 
amounted to nearly 400,000 souls. Southern 
Australia jally, which comprises the district 
of Victoria, lately erected into a distinct colony, 
contains more than two-thirds of the whole popu- 
lation of New South Wales; it is the principal 
‘seat of its riches and industry. Its inhabitants of 
whom many are descended from the convicts of 


The the last century, have obtained since 1850, re- 


presentative institutions and are governed by 
their own laws. They have not less than 51 Jour- 
nals, schools and public banks. Their chief 
ports are magnificent and communicate with one 
another by excellent roads and regular steam- 
ers, The chief towns, amongst which Sydney 
with its 60,000 inhabitants deserves especial notice 
and Melbourne with its 35,000 inhabitants, are 
lighted with gas and have a regular police force 
likethatofLondon. The luxury exhibited in dress 
and furniture defies all comparison and pay hand- 
somely to the artisan and mechanic. Two rail- 
roads have been commenced. Australia has al- 
ready a commercial marine which competed for 
the supply of bread-stuffs to California in 1850, 
Its commerce with the metropolis is twice as im- 
ede as that of the American colonies of Eng- 
jand when they raised the standard of indepen- 
dence (1). The colonial revenue, without speak- 
ing of the land revenue appertaining to the crown, 
and which seems to form a fund for the encou- 
ragement of emigration, is nearly one million 
sterling. 

Australia produces wheat, maize and barley in 
abundance. The vine has been planted which 
produces excellent wine; Tobacco is cultivated 
with success and on a large scale; but the wealth 
of this colony is its wool, for the production of 
which the valley watered by the tributaries of the 
Murray promises to equal the fecundity of the 
Southern countries of the United States in the pro- 
duction of Cotton, Australia forms an advanced 

it of civilization in the midst of a pastoral life. 

tis one vast Arcadia, the poetic aspect of which 
is thrust into the shade by the labours of industry 
and somewhat altered by the corruption of manners, 
It has been very approptiately compared to 
a mine of wool and tallow. Twenty millions of 
sheep now wander over and crop its pastures. In 
the importations to England Australian wool has 
almost entirely displaced the wools of Germany 
aud Spain, and the manufactures of Yorkshire 
can no go on without them. In 1850, 
Australia exported 137,000 bales of wool and 
130,000 in 1851. The value of 130,000 bales of 
wool amounts to about 65 millions of francs (or 
about £& sterling 2,600,000.) ‘The metropolis re- 
ceives from Australia 3 millions Sterling of raw 
materials, in exchange for which 3 millions of 
goods are exported from the ports of 

the United Kingdom. The result therefore is an 
immense profit for capital and labour; it is this 
valuable and flourishing commerce that the gold 
mines have already compromised and threaten to 
interrupt, : 


(1) In 1848, the importations of Anstralia rose to 


L 2,578,442 £ sterling (about 65,000,000 Francs), and 


exports to 2,894,315 £ sterling (about 72,000,000 Frs.) 
‘The result in 1850 was yet more considerable. 


Alearned authority, Sir Robert Murehison, com- 
menting on the labours of Count Strelecki on the 
Orography of New South Wales, had stated, 
in 1845, that gold would be discovered on the 
sides of those great chains of mountains which 
have their Alps and Pyrénees. At various times, 
fragments of the precious metal were brought 
either to Sydney, or Melbourn, without convine- 
ing the public that they were the productions of 
the soil of the colony. In the month of March 
1851, one inhabitant less incredulous than the 
rest, Mr. Hargraves, who had returned from Ca- 
lifornia, struck with the resemblances that existed 
between the geological formations of the two 
countries, concluded that gold ought likewise to 
be found in New South Wales, and set hardily to 
work to dig the ground at the foot of the hills and 
to search the sides of the water courses. Havin; 
found some deposits, he pursued his labours until 
he had ascertained the presence of gold in a great 
many places. He went subsequently to Bathurst, 
an advanced post of civilization towards the West, 
called a public meeting, announced bis discovery 
to it, and to join example to precept, he conduct- 
ed several individuals to the scene of his labours, 
a small valley situated at the foot of mount Sum- 
mer, where he employed nine miners to dig labo- 
riously and wash the earth. Four ounces of the 
purest gold were placed before the eyes of the as- 
sistants being the produce of three days labour, 
Thus each man gained about £ sterling 2. 4s. 4d. 
about 61 francs) a-day; but this was not, said 

r. Hargraves, more than the half of the proba- 
ble gain for an experienced workman provided 
with better tools, 

This took place on the 8th May, 1851. The 
result of this explanation becoming known, three 
men set out for the washings from Bathurst and 
returned a few days afterwards, bringing back 
several pounds of gold. At the same time, a geo- 
logist, sent by the local government to verify, the 
assertions of Mr, Hargraves, attached to the ex- 
istence of the gold mines the seal of an official 
declaration. This news produced a lively sen- 
sation at Bathurst and even beyond the Blue- 
Mountains, in the capital of the colony. On 
the 19th May, six hundred laborers were at work 
on the placers, an enormous gathering in a dis- 
trict where the population is strewed over an un~ 
limited space of country. On the 24th, some of 
these wrote to their friends that they got 3 to 4 
pounds sterling a-day. One company of four 
miners had obtained in a single day 30 ounces of 

old and had found one nugget that weighed 1 Ib. 
Three weeks later, one workman amassed. 
1,600 & sterling. 

One observes, in overlooking the narrative of 
these first attempts, that the inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia foresaw at once the fatal ences of 
the revolution that was taking. place. colo- 
nial journals are filled from its commencement 
with lamentations and ominous forebodings; the 
auro-mania is declaimed against in prose and 
verse, The solitude of the towns, at the expense 
of which the desert became led, the abandon- 
ment of labour, flocks deserted by their shepherds 
and the harvest neglected and withering for want of 


hands to gather it, the augmen' ice of goods, 
the disturbance of the salociaon cl Reape all the 


calamities, in one word, that are experienced at 
the time, were foreshadowed in pay aes 
tive. The most greedy gold-seekers ought to have 
aghast with fear, Nevertheless the epide- 
mic was by no means arrested and gradually drew 
all parties into its vortex. The government set 
the example by munificently rewarding Mr. Har- 
graves, 3) whom was created the office of Ex- 

orator of the gold-fields. A proclamation in- 
fo the public that the precious metals belong- 
ed to the Crown, and that, to have a right to work 
the gold-mines, each miner must pay 30 shillings 
@ month. 5 

A fatal rivalry soon took ion of the 
monicipal authorities. From Newton bay to St. 
Vincent's gulf, throughout an extent about 
2,000 miles of coast, there was neither town nor 
village but must have placers within its precincts. 
In many districts, public assemblies were con- 
voked in order to rewards for the discovery 
of new gold-fields. 

The of the earliest operations, situate at 
the of two small valies, the waters of 
which flow into the Macquarrie river, an affluent 
of the river Murray, received the name of 


Ophir. The success obtained in these placers was 
soon forgotten by the brilliant result of the works 
undertaken on the river Turon and itstributaries. 
There they in dust or sand, 


cali Pasta 

but in lumps provincially nuggets. Whilst 
the miners at Ophir, tobe Ree fier on an 
average 15 to 20 shillings a-day, those at Turon 
reckoned their gains by ounces of gold. The 
much too Fina process of washings had been 
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as well as duration all that the public spirit of the 
nation has ever experienced. From our Queen 
‘on her throne down to the peasant who drives hi 
‘cart, there will be but a ery of surprise, astonish 
ment and wonder. From the P lace to the hut 
and from the drawing-room to the stable, amongst 
pupils as well as philosophers and. statesmen, 
nothing will be talked of but this mass of gold and 
the country that has produced it. From every 
ortin Great Britain end Ireland ships will set 
sail Jaden with passengers and merchandise, Po- 
pulation and riches will overspread Australia like 
a torrent, Port Jackson will soon become the 
most crowded harbour and the most flourishing in 
the world, and Sydney will take rank amongst the 
most opulent cities, New South Wales will be 
by England as the queen of Colonies.” 
Whilst awaiting the effect these News of the 
“Land of Gold,” as the Horsing Herald in its 
indaric invocation called it, would produce at the 
etropolis, the population of Sydney rushed to 
the placers; as many as 400 gs ese daily start- 
ed off; the sailors deserted the ships in the roads ; 
the government, on account of the dearness of 
necessaries of life, was obliged to double the sala- 
jes of the officials. On all sides, search was 
nade for new placers, and the districts to the West 
and South gf Sydney were dug by the miners to 
the distance of 200 miles. Gold-fields were dis- 
covered in the counties of St. Vincent, Argyle, 
Dampier, Wallace, Welles! well as in th 
basins of the Murrumbidgee, Shoal-haven, Hume 
river, Peel river and Snow river. Aft the northern 
extremity of Australia, in the district of Moreton 
ba the washings are in full activity on several 
affluents of the Condamine river. Nearer the ca- 
plat in New England, gold has been abundantly 
fonnd in the basin of MacDonald river. At two 
hundred miles South of Syduey, at Braidwood, 
one miner realized 80 £ sterling in five weeks ; 
another 42 & sterling in a fortnight, and a com- 
any of three got 200 £ sterling in one week. 
othing was more common than a product of two 
ounce: head daily; sometimes it amounted to 
alb. en women joined the bands of miners: 
mention is made of a widow and her two daughters 
who got by scratching over the ground a mean 
rate of two ounces a-day. The district of Turon 
had not lost its high repute. Such was the at- 
traction of those lueky chances, that a labourer, 
at Meroo, would not again engage to work for 
another, without heing fed and receiving wages of 
3 £ sterling a week. In October the government 
had issued 8,637 licenses. ‘Ten thousand fhiners 
were at work in the province of Sydney, and 
had already sent forward to England 215,866 
sterling (nearly 54 millions of francs.) In Dec- 
ember, ield of the 


first instance at Ballarat, where it was 
vl Atte obitne We Al 
; truck against ; 


Albury on the river Murray, and on the eastern 
coast at Gipp's land. It is said that chain which 
Separates the province of Victoria from the pro- 
vince of Sydney, known under the name of the 
Snowy mountains, is but one vast mine of gold. 
ach day brings forth some new discovery, and 
discovery of yesterday is almost always eclips- 
ed by that of the morrow. The mines of Mount 
Alexander extend about six miles, the earth ac- 
tually spouts out gold. The precious metal is 
found in a clay gravel and between the /amina of 
slate. It is enough to dig six inches below the 
surface. They have already counted at a single 
spot, in December 1851, 15,000 miners and the 
gold-field seemed inexhaustible. 

There is no need here of stating a mean ratio, a 
fortune is acquired by a dip of anet. They cite 
a8 Common Occurrences, sometimes seven labourers 
who haye collected 500 ounces of gold in three 
weeks, which, at three £ sterling per ounce, the 
current value of gold in the colony, gives each man 
about 260 francs (or 10 £ and 8 shillings sterling) 
a-day; sometimes two miners have got £00 ounces 
in the same time, or 735 francs a-piece daily. 
A wagoner who had never moved the ground 
collected together to the value of 1,500 £ sterling 
in five weeks: at the rate of above 800 francs per 
day. A convict just set at liberty got 150 £ 
sterling in sixteen days, or 235 francs for daily 
wages. An artisan who had no other employ- 
ment than shoeing horses was less fortunate, and 
nevertheless carried off after five weeks labour, 
100 £ sterling clear of all expenses. A boy of 14 
years old, in less time, gathered 400 £ sterling, 
and another of the same age 120 £ sterling; but 
the ambition of labourers went further: there was 
not one who, in digging a hole, did not expect to 
get out of it 40 or 50 £ sterling between sun- 
rise and sun-set. These hopes were supported by 
examples almost miraculous, and the recital of 
which, circulating from group to group amongst 
the gold-scekers, soon became a by-word. From 
@ Space some few feet square there have been 
taken in a few days as much as 45,000 francs (or 
1,800 £ sterling.) Four sailors, after six weeks 
labour, loaded a carriage with a package inclosing 
200 pounds of Gold value about 260,000 francs, 
Four other workmen, after two months labour, 
divided one million francs (40,000 £ sterling 
amongst them. One miner is stated to have got 

ether 25 lbs. in two or three weeks, another who 
collected 11 Ibs. in 48 hours, and finally one other 
who, in less than one hour, heaped up 30 lbs.* or 
the value of 38,000 francs (or 1,520 £ sterling.) 
It should here be observed that the miners do not 
lose their time in collecting small spangles and 
grains of gold; that is too insignificant, Any frag- 
ment less than a pin'’s head or small pea is ne- 
glected. There will be plenty of room to glean 
treasures after these disdainful and prodigal 
ren 

the placers of Mount Ophir and Turon, where 
the its of working were at first moderate, one 
might have easily induced amongst the miners 
aes safety and a certain decency of conduct. 


* It seems to us that an exaggerated value is set on 


Captain Erskine, R.N., who visited them about 
the end of July 1851, bears most favorable testi- 
mony. The miners received him everywhere with 
the utmost civility; order and goodwill reigned 
throtighout. Captain Erskine met but one tipsy 
man on the placers, The sale of spirituous liquors 
was prohibited, and the Sunday religiously Kepe 
There were still recognized some traces of regular 
industry. The placers in the neighbourhood of 
Port Phillip offer a very different state of things. 
There, the existence of the miner isa lottery where 
all chances are more or less favorable, ‘The re- 
suit, is for the coolest heads, an intoxication bor- 
dering on madness, The most violent passions 
and most extravagant follies are rampant. The 
consumption of wine, beer and spirits is enormous, 
Gambling, quarrelling and fighting for money oc- 
cur on Sunday, even during divine service. The 
population of the placers, they write from Mel~ 
bourne on the 2nd January, (1852) rolls in gold 
and even lies down upon it. One simpleton is 
said to have placed a 5 £ bank note (more 
than 126 frances) between two slices of bread 
and butter, and eaten it like a sandwich; an- 
other madman rolled up two 5 £ bank notes 
into a ball, and swallowed them as a pill; a third 
who had entered a pastry cook's to eat some tarts, 
threw down on the counter a 5 £ bank note, and 
refused to take change. The miners seem to be 
insensible to the value of money: they support 
their losses with perfect equanimity. One man 
who had been robbed of a drat for francs 3,760 
and who found it already paid into the bank when 
he went there, contented himself with saying: 
“Oh! the money is not missed.” 

A Placer, in the Colony of Victoria, presents to 
the eye an immense encampment, which contains 
thousands of tents of all sizes, of all colours and 
all forms. This bivouac at night-time, blazes 
with innamerable fires, and repose is disturbed by 
incessant firing of pistols and guns. Every miner 
is armed to the teeth and can only rely on himself 
for the preservation of his property and his life, 
Each one keeps bimself in camp as if he feared a 
surprise, and they push their precautions to unload- 
ing and reloading their fire-arms every day after six 
o'clock in the evening. The government trans- 
ports to Melbourne every week the gold harvested 
on the placers, for a charge of one percent; but as, 
notwithstanding this large commission, it does not 
make itself responsible for violence, the mines 
join together in well armed bands, when they be- 
come wearied of seeking a fortune, and escort their 
own property themselves. The bandits of Van 
Dieman's Land pounce like birds of prey on the 
miners, So great is their number and thelr audaci- 
ty, that the local police draws back Hag piset Be 
their attack, in the act of their murdering a clerk, 
and refuses to go to the rescue and ap; the 
murderers in the midst of them. 

The authorities at Melbourne are unable to send 
reinforcements, for the men of the urban police, ex- 
cept six, have in a body given up their commission 
and gonetoseek for gold at Mount Alexander. Acry 
of indignation and despair has been raised in the 
Colony. ‘The imbecility of our government, says 
the Argus, reduces us to the necessity of doing 
justice to ourselves and proclaiming -law 
with its direful horrors." The government must 


act with sonidos without loss of time, says the 
Morning He ; otherwise we shall present the 
ctacle of a second California, with rioting and 
ynch-law in permanence and crime bared in all 
its hideous deformity. ‘The Governor, Sir C. 
Fitzroy, replied to their appeal by asking for sol- 
diers the mother country and by recruiting 
his police with some retired soldiers, Will it suf- 
fice in order to preserve this newly formed society 
from the dissolution threatened it, to send a-man- 
of-war to be stationed at Port Jackson and another 
at Port Philip, and to re-inforce the garrisons of 
Australia, as Sir John Pakington proposes, with 
4 or 500 soldiers? 

Fortunately such disorders cannot become of 
regular occurrence. When the authority that 
ought to repress them, declares itself+powerless, 
Society, trembling for its existence, becomes a- 
“ans and, at Ae risk of a popular outbreak, 
gets rid of the malefactors in a summary way. 
What is much more to be feared, especially in a 
community of recent organisation, is the attrac- 
tion that fortunes made in the placers exercise 
on the imagination, Men, fascinated by this ir- 
resistible loadstone, abandon the most lucrative 
and most necessary occupations. No vocation, no 
duty can restrain them; no salary can compete 
with the varied chances a miner may hold at the 
point of his pick-axe, the trade of gold-seeking 
soon displaces all others trades. A whole people, 
bent to the earth, is absorbed in labour that 
brutalizes, leaving to others the care of sowing and 
mannfacturing. 

From the commencement of last November, 
(1851), the towns of Melbourne and Geen. vers 
abandoned ; of that numerous population, there no 
longer remained any but women. The proximi- 
ty of the placers, situated about two or three days 
walk, rendered the jou comparatively easy. 
It was not necessary as at Sydney, to equip one- 
self for a long voyi nor to make provision of 
food and money. en deserted their flocks in 
crowds, ships, workshops, the stall and the counter; 
they could not be restrained at a They 
went from Sydney, Van Dieman's Land, South- 
Australia and even from California. The 
in the harbour could not unload their 


the 17th Ja- 
nuary:—“In the banks and at the Post-Office 
the clerks have double work to do; the other de- 

rtments of the public service cannot get along 
Tor want of bands No male servants can be had 


at wages however exorbitant; women will not 
serve on much better conditions, I asked the boy, 


I 

was stayin, 
washerwoman ; they both told me that they could 
not find any one who would wash. I was thus 
compelled to go to the mercer’s and buy myself 
a pair of boots costs 50s, and a pair 
of stout shoes 20s.""—Another letter adds some 


Last night, two men 1 
the discovery of a gold district in Gipp’s land; they 
had brought ey the value of 10,000 £ sterling 
in gold, and said there was enough for all the 
world, What then will become of labour? Let 
us sup) that 100,000 emigrants, shall arrive 
in the Colony during the next year: who amongst 
them would remain in the towns or on the farms 
to gain a few shillings a week, when he can go to 
the gold mines and yet 50 & sterling in a single 
day? Atthis moment I cannot find in the 
of Melbourne a person to make or repair a f 
boots, at any price. I bread at Collingwood 
asa favor, but the baker will not undertake to 
serve me regularly. I pay 5s. for a cart-load of 
water, and 30s, for a horse-load of wood. One 
can with much difficulty get a very siall cart to 
carry a trunk, and the price asked is unlimited, 
‘The servants of the Judge have all gone away; 
he can no longer make use of his carriage. His 
sons cleaned the k: nd boots, and drew their 
invalid father to his tribunal in th-ch. 

One inhabitant of Melbourne, who is compelled 
to groom his own horse whilst his wife attends the 
kitchen, writes: —‘One of the members of our 
Club, a large owner of flock: 
know how to harvest his wool, 


reece of price often double and sometimes 
le? France and England experienced it in 
1846. Tt may even be affirmed tnat, without fa- 
cility of communication and cheap carriage, the 
consequences of the dearth would have then been 
far more fatal. Can one be astonished, therefore, 
that in countries where civilization has scarcely 
been implanted, without good roads, canals or 
rail-roads, the evil attains, from the every outset, 
gigantic proportions? 

Another cause is the actual abundance of pre- 
cious metals. Gold, when it is gathered by hand- 
fuls, instead of acquiring it in small quantities 
and with difficulty, invariably dépreciates in price. 
Nevertheless, with gold as with silver, the loss of 
value is only manifested by the increase of price 
of other things, The nominal value of the monetary 
token still remains the same; but its power de- 
creases in proportion to the increase of its quantity, 
unless external causes, such as a superabundant 
importation of merchandise, momentarily re-esta- 
blishes the equilibrium. 

At present each stage of increase in gold-dig- 
ging in Australia, operates detrimentally upon the 
culture of the soil or the rearing of flocks. Van 
Dieman'’s Land, which nourished the other dis- 
triets of Australia, may very well, this year, be 
wanting in corn itself. The harvest, it is true, 
exhibited most magnificent promise at the end of 
1851; but how to reap it and sow the corn again 
in an island that has no more labourers and is 
daily becoming more depopulated ? 

‘This position is critical; with any other people 
than the Anglo-Saxon race, it would be looked 
upon as desperate. A few more months’ neglect, 
will lose them much more than their wool, forthe 
flocks without proper care will perish. In order 
to form that capital on which depended the future 
success of Australian agriculture, had already 
taken up a quarter of a century. Without a large 


they immigration not of gold seckers but of men 


shall want a cook; if the place suits you, we will 
give you I & sterling per day. 

On the placers, a workman is worth at least 1 
£ sterling per day. The men who return to the 


towns with some sul ce will no longer work, 
and imagine that they have acquired a right to live 
without doing anything. are also very dear, 
At Mount Alexander, flour is 5d. a Ib., (nearly 60 
centimes the § kilogram :) Ham and Butter 2s. 6d. 
(about 3fr. 45 cents the } kilogram); oats are sold 
a 18s, the bushel (64 francs the litre.) In 
the month of August, flour was worth only 3d. 
the 1b., and oats 4s. the bushel at S; market, 
and were then a much higher price t! of the 

in the markets of Europe. 

causes have concurred, in all 


brought up to a pastoral life, before the close of 
1852, it will beirrecoverably be destroyed. Eng- 
land is aroused somewhat tardily to the danger; 
but she spares nothing now to prevent that cala- 
mity. The governor of Australia beholds the ar- 
rival of emigrants with terror, so long as they 
form only new recruits to the crowds of miners 
and aid, by their addition, to make provisions still 
dearer. He had even urged the secretary of state 
for the colonies to direct the superabundant po- 
pulation to other countries. But in all cases, if 
there were no governmental emigration, voluntary 
emigration did not cease. From Liverpool alone 
2,000 took passage each month for either 
Sydney or Melbourne. In England, Scotland, 
and there were not ships enough for the 
emigrants; never was there greater activity in the 


yards, 

Be it however well understood the deficiency of 
Australia, is an agricultural ppeeslatien. The 
islands situate at the North of Great Britain and 
the highlands of Scotland contain a large surplus 
population, which, notwithstanding hard labour, 


the too often die of hunger on an almost barren soil. 


Twenty or thirty thousand of these industrious 
households, hired to cultivate the fields of Van 
Dieman’s Land or to tend the flocks of New South 
Wales, would cease to be a burthen on British 


charity and would save Australia from ruin. Sub- Victoria will produce a mean rate of 10 or 12s. a 
scription lists have already been opened in Eng- day to each labourer. Reckoning 200 work-days, 
Jand for this purpose, and the colony itselfis about it is about 3,000 francs a-head or 120 millions a 
to take part in the same undertaking, for SirJohn year, has the gold-fields of Australia would 
Pakingtou has informed Sir C. Fitzroy, that the produce, in 1852, say 40 millions for the province 
government had placed at the disposal of the of Sydney and 120 millions for that of Victoria, a 
local legislature, the revenue that might accrue total yield of say 160 millions of francs, (or £ 


from the licenses and crown rights leviable on the Ste 6,400,000). Pursuing the ive 
working of the gold-fields, At this moment, California, these results might bled 
(August 1852,) the port of London incloses a the year: but it is well to ol e that in 
whole fleet of merchant-ships ready to set sail for h last, in the extent of the gold-field worked 


Australia, and which will transport 23,000 per- for nearly a year about Sydney, and for six months 
sons, besides carrying out 30,000 tons of bax in fortunate South Australia, the colony had only 
chandise, sent away, of all the it had gathered, but 

In the meantime, the British government by Sterling 819,000 (20,537,000 fr.) to England. 
yielding up the rights of the Crown on all pre- In reuniting the produce of the three erent gold 
cious metals, has saved Australia. ‘The colonial regions, we find that Sibiria, California and Aus- 
revenues are nearly doubled by this timely mea- tralia have been called on to pour into the markets 
sure. In truth, the tax of 30s. a month, suppos- of precious metals in 1852, about 600 millions 
ing it to be levied on sixty thousand miners work- of francs or £ Sterling 24,000,000, a mass of gold 
ing eight months in the year, would yield 18,000, bc ie in weight to 175 tons, Observe well that 
000 francs or 720,000 & sterling. A tax of sixty China and Japan have and silver mines in 
shillings, that is sought to be established but is full work, the produce ich is only distributed 
opposed by the miners would therefore produce in the interior of these Empires —The chain of the 
1,410,000 £ sterling. In the absence of English Himalaya ought to contain riches that should not 
cultivatiors, whose good-will is uncertain, and be surpassed by those of the Cordilleras which 
who, coming from far, cost a great deal, there are forms the back-bone of America from Chili to 
ample means to importa population of Hindoos or Oregon. It appears also that even the inhabitants 
Chinese. of Tibet have begun to wash the gold-sands that are 

The production of the gold-fields of Australia, washed down, All the mines of gala there are 
which we must now endeavour to determine, does not yet given ee to the current of industry (1), 
hot appear to have exceeded a million anda half and the earth still keeps back some of her treasures 
sterling in 185! from all the working grounds; for the use of future generations. 


the end of September, In the month of January icas, Hungary is the only country in Pen od > 


oO 
the numerous gold-fields, connected with Sydney; appreciable geantiy 8 derived now-a-days from 
4, 


price of gold in the colony, and 35 millions at the these sources put together, an approximative valne — 


rate of English money, but the population of the of 40 to 50 millions of francs would be obtained. 
placers will increase in 1852, and a moderate cal- In summing up, the product of the washings of Call- 
culation would give 40 to 50 millions of francs a8 fornia seems likely to be in 1852— 
the year’s production of gold in that province 300,000,000 francs or £ sterlings 12,000,000 
alone, Australia, say— 

In the province of Victoria, 30,000 ininers were BU hes francs or £ sterlings 6,400,000 
at work on the placers at the end of December Dural and Altai, say— 
(1851). The teabare increased daily. It may 80,000,000 francs or © sterlings:. 3,600,000 
te estimated that in the spring of this year, they ther parts of the Globe, say ak 
had received a reinforcement of 10,000) gold= ge, bees: phew 


seekers. The labour at the mines is a lottery in Total,. .600,000,000 franes or £ sterlings 24,000,000 


which but few obtain hi; rizes. A letter from 
Sydney, of the 4th 3 ae thus resumes the | We have already seen that California had yielded 
results of this industry, results that interest by 750 millions (francs) during the four years 1848, 
their uncertainty and even by their terepaoO aE te 1850, and 1851. Russia had aa af 
“Tt is calculated that, for ten speculators who the rate of 100 millions a year, or 400 millions, 
cauploy labourers to wash the gold-sands, only one ~ and all mines 200 
makes his expenses, Amongst the work-people thzend of 1852, the production of this ial 
who labour on their own account, the proportion of period will have approached the figure of nearly 
success is but one in five.” One must not, there- ——— * io 
by F sti (1) The of the in the Queen 
fore, be astonished if the quantities of gold ex~ Chark prretind ‘pel Gold deposits 


tracted from the soil by so many miners does not hardly doubtful that irbera ee 


realise the high hopes that the extraordinary gains New Zealand. Mr. Cargill, commissioner of crown-lands, 


a z 


2 milliards, (2,000,000,000 francs or £ sterli 
$0,000,000), a result ¥y to this time unexampl 
in history, for never ha Id flowed from so pro- 
lifie a source nor through so many channels at 
one time, 

¥. 


What will be the probable effects of this spread 
of gold over the countries where mines are dis- 
covered and on the great marts of wealth and in- 
dustry whither competition tends and where in 
some di the value of thi Li general is fix- 
ed? Let us first speak of oe 
colonies, It is certain that the all absorbing at- 
traction of the gold districts retards and throws 
back truly productive labour at the outset, that 
which fertilizes the fields, but this demoralising 
influence will not be of long continuance. The 
placers will become exhausted. ‘The gold of the 
alluvial soil, that which the rains and overflow- 
ings have spread nearly on the surface of the ground, 


is the princi ly of the first gatherings, 
The hoon 1 ani who pursue its veins 
by dint of t ‘the soil over and over again, 
will soon have ¢ ted the smallest particles of 
the precious ~ There will remain the gold 


inclosed in quartz, which is only obtainable b; 
scientifice processes, and the working of which 
will not be attem until by the means of we- 
cumulated capital, powerful companies are formed 
for the extraction of the metal. By this time, 
individual exertions being shut out or defeated, will 
return to the cultivation of the soil. Of the 
crowds of emigrants that hasten to California or 
Australia in search of gold, a sufficiently large pro- 
portion will remain to colonise the country. Along 
with the adventurers who expatriate themselves 
to incur the chances and agitations of a rapid 
fortune, modern society contains a multitude of 
poor families who will deem themselves happy to 
find in a distant Jand remunerative labour or a 
small property with an easy competence. 

The Spaniards began, likewise, in the conquest 
of the New World, by ransacking the country for 
the precious metals and disdaining all that 2s 
not cither gold or silver: they ended, however, by 

* building cities, constructing consecrating 
churches, sowing grain, and raising flocks. After 
the soldiers came the miners, and after the miners 
the colonists; the pike opened the road to the 
plough. That which occurred in the XVIIth 
century will as meet Ae reproduced in the 
XXth. Australia, California, and the northern 

ions of the Altai will become covered with 
inhabitants. It is allowable to believe that Provi- 
dence, accumulating treasures as a loadstone 
in the sides of their mountains and in the depths 
of their vallies, bas intended to draw thither the 
superabounding population and the colonising 
genius of Europe, So far for the producing 
countries, Let us now come to the influence that 
this extraordinary abundance of gold must ex- 
ercise on the importing markets. i first ques- 
tion that arises and assuredly the most important 
is to know whether the relative value of gold and 
silver will be exposed to very deep disturbance. 
We have sought to fix the actual production of 
py Tees na pee. what i chelpestent:prodhic- 


M. de Humboldt estimates it at 780,000 Kilo- 
8, the value of 193 millions of francs, at the 
inning of the present century. In 1847 M. 
ichel Chevalier stated, for the annual produc- 
tion, the figure of 775,000 Kilograms, value 172 
million francs; but there is reason to believe that 
Writer estimated at too low a rate the production 
of the mines of Mexico, stated in his calculations 
of Silver at 18 and-a-half millions of dollars. In 
a later work on money, M. Chevalier values the 
| agpameae at 900,000 Kilograms. -One partien- 
journal, the Economist, in December, 1851, 
calculates the yield of 1850 at 191,772,000 francs, 
The production at present appears to be much 
great Tt can scarcely be estimated at less than 
one million Kilograms for the year 1851, or ree- 
Koning fractions value 230 millions francs. Here 
is the table of approximative quantities. 
«Francs 133,000,000 
-(1) 22,000,000 
25,000,000 
12,000,000 


Peru, .... .. 
Bolivia and New Granada, 


Russia and Norway, ..... ~5,000,000 
Saxony, Bohemia, &c., . ~5,000,000 
Hungary,....... 000,000 
Spain, .......... 16,000,000 


000,000 


Total Francs 230,000,000 

We donot think we shall exaggerate in supposing 
the production of 1852 will amoaut to 250,000,000 
franes, and that it will exceed 1,100,000 kilograms. 
By this estimate, the accumulated value of the 

recious metals extracted from the earth dur- 
ing the year (1852) will attain the figures of 850 
millions, in which Silver will represent the ratio 
of nearly thirty percent. The weight of gold will 
be in the ratio of 1:63tenths to that of silver, 

Tn admitting a gradual increase in the produc- 
tion of silver, we do not set out from a gratuitous 
hypothesis. In 1843, it wax barely 16 millions 
of dollars in Mexico, In 1849, the silver struck 
in the mints of the republic of Mexico amounted 
to 20 million dollars, without taking into ac- 
count snuggling, which was at least 3 or 4 mil- 
lion dollars. We are, to all appearance, much 
below the truth; it is more probable that the pro- 
duction this year (1862) will again amount to the 
value of 27 million dollars which it had already 
attained in 1805, under the Spanish rule. At 
Chili, the progression has been still more rapid, 
the mines which had given 821,000 dollars in 
1841 and 1,534,000 in 1845, had yielded 3,543, 
009 dollars in 1849 and 4,070,000 in 1850, 

A purely local cause will effectually contribute 
to this progress. It is known that the process of 
amalgamation employed by the miners for the ex- 
traction of silver, is nearly the same at Chili, Peru, 
and Mexico. In order to obtain a quintal of sil- 
Yer, a quintal and-a-half of mercury must be ex- 
pended. It is therefore clear that the price of 
mercury has a great influence on the extractions. 
When it is too high, the working is confined to thé 
richest silver mines; when jt is low, the working 
may be brought down to the less productive mines. 


(1) According to the official docments which M. Ro- 
sales, Chilian representative at Paris, very kindly com- 
municated to us, the production of 1850 must have 
reached 4,070,000 dollars. 


Pa eee eee 
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Before the war of independence, the Crown of 
Spain, which monopolised the sale of mercury, 
delivered it, at all the dépéts in Mexico, at 35 to 
40 dollars the quintal; hence the immense deve- 
lopment that had taken place, notwithstanding the 
rudeness of the process, in the working of the sil- 
ver mines. Since the Spanish government, bar- 
assed by the exhausted condition of its finances, 
farms the products of the mines of Almaden, the 
farmers, who pay a very heavy rent, and who have 
not for a long time had any rivalry to fear, have 
raised the price of mercury beyond all reason. 
Por some years past, it has been sold at Guanax- 
uato as high as 150 dollars the quintal, In 1850, 
the agent of M. Rothschild’s house charged it, 
delivered at Vera Cruz, 103 to 105 dollars in the 
dépit of Mexico, At the sametime it was worth 
120 dollars at Mazatlan, The price of the return 
of mercury, at Almaden, is 18 dollars the quintal, 
and it is supplied at 45 dollars for extracting sil- 
ver in Spain. 

Dearness will cease with its monopoly. Spain 
no longer retains the privilege of supplying mer- 
cury tothe miners of the New World. Califor- 
nia possesses very abundant mines of Cinnabar 
and the working of which is now in full activity. 
Those of New Almaden, situate a few leagues from 
San Francisco, yield 400 Kilograms per day. 
Reckoning 300 working days; to the year, this 
will give 120,000 Kilograms, with which they 
can produce at least 80,000 Kilograms of silver. 
At the mine itself the mercury is sold at 25 dol- 
lars the quintal; but delivered at Fresnillo, near 
the rich mine of Sombrerete, and on condition of 
transporting it on the backs of mules from the 
port of Mazatlan, it has been sold at 93 dollars in 
1850, ‘The proprietors of New Almaden have 
promised to lower their price provided the price of 
Spanish mercury is reduced. ‘They have sent it 
as far as Chili, where the extraction of silver has 
taken fresh activity. They can supply Peru with 
advantage, for the mercury of Huancavelica cost 
at Pasco, in August 1850, 104 dollars the quintal. 
The Mine of New Almaden is not the only ‘one 
worked in California. They meet there on seve- 
ral points the extremities of veins of Cinnabar, 
hut at present, and before science has explored all 
the riches of that country, California is prepared 
to produce mercury as well as gold. 

The news of the discovery of mines of Cinnabar 
in Mexico, in the neighbourhood of San Luis de 
Potosi, was confirmed in London in March last 
(185 Are these the old workings that had 
been abandoned on account of their poverty, or 
haye they really found a mineral that will yield, 
like that of the New Almaden, 50 per cent of 
mercury? This is the point that requires to be 
cleared up. In the meantime, the price of mer- 
cury has fallen, in the district of Guanaxuato, to 
40 dollars the quintal, and it maintains itself at a 
mean-rate between 55 and 56 dollars. Inaword, 
the conditions of working the silver mines are 
henceforth changed. A saving of 60 to 70 dol- 
lars  quintal in the expense of amalgamation 
cannot fail to awaken the spirit of enterprise. 

‘There is another cause that must necessarily in- 
fluence the extraction of silver, and this cause is 
no other than the abundance of gold. However 
slight the rise that is caused by the rebound, it 


will act like a lever on the labour of the mines. 
When they find that silver is more in demand, 
they will re-open the deserted galleries, and will 
prosecute more actively the working of those that 
continued productive. If the mines that fed the 
circulation of silver were to be exhausted to-day, 
and the supplies required could not be found in 
other quarters, silver in a few years would attain 
to the price of gold, or at least the value of gold 
would find the level of the price of silver; but, so 
long as the extraction of silver has no other limita- 
tion than the price of labour, the power of ma- 
chinery and the economy of scientific processes, 
all augmentation in the production of gold that is 
not fixed by accidental and extraordinary demands 
ought to produce a correspondent increase in 
the production of silver. Is not this what we have 
beheld ever since 18502 Who so bold as to affirm 
that the gold of California has not accelerated an 
increase of activity in the working of silver in 
Mexico and Chili? 

Besides, the extraction even of gold adds to the 
mass of silver. The mines of silver are not alwa 
auriferous, and the richest in gold contain but 
very little. aed mines of corse bc aed 

tiferous. ¢ pi of silver in a nug- 
el gold is one ei; mrivta Californie, one-tenth 25 

‘iberia and one-fifth in New South Wales. Thus, 
for + kilograms of gold, Australia gives 1 
of silver. This is an important fact just brought 
to light by chymical analysis. 

‘The production of silver isin a fair way of increase, 
will goldcontinueto beso? It may reasonably be 
doubted. In Siberia it has been seen to retrograde 
since 1847 in its yield from the gold mines. The 
extraction is stationary, perhaps on the decreaes 
in California, Australia alone which still pre- 
sents unexplored placers, seems likely to yield 
more than it has yet produced. lew gold 
fields may be discovered in other countries, and 
their results have to be taken into account. In 
combining these different circumstances, one is 
naturally inclined to think that the ies 
which at this period ake up the annual harvest 
of gold will not diminish for a certain number of 
years; but, when the miners shall have ransacked 
the alluvial soil and it becomes necessary to get 
at the matrix itself in which, during the succes- 
sive revolutions of the globe, nature has formed 
and deposited gold, then the working of mines, 
Suutiag aiken) will require the economy that 


results from the application of capital and scienti- _ 


fic processes, 
memoir read in 1848 at the Royal Society 
of Londen, Sir Roderick Murchison observed thet 


not be to attend the working the veins 
that in the quartz rocks, The results as- 
mccactelaes’ iat what 
firmed these fere at 
is written by an engineer of mines from San Fran- 
cisco, the April 1852, after an excursion in 
the iets occupied by the gold — 


“T send you the result of the experiments that have 
‘been made on fragments of rock. In each the experi- 
ment has been made upon three tons of quarts, which 
have been reduced to powder and carefully treated by 
amalgamation. 


— 


nts have been made in the county of 


“ Five experimer 
Bath, situated between the river Yuba and Feather ri- 
¥er, upon as many veins, No. } yielded $3:53 per ton; 
No. 2 $9:50; Nos. 3 and 4 each $11; and No. 5 $17. 
“In the county of Nevada, trials were made on four 


different points. No. 1 gave $15 per ton; No. 2 scarce- 
ly a few fragments of gold; No. 3 314 per ton: this 
mine on which a company had established its apparatus, 
has just been abandoned ; Ne. 4 yielded $59; the vein 
was remarkably rich and made the proprictors a hand- 
some return. 

“In the county Eldorado, three distinct veins do not 
offer more than $17 per ton; a fourth equalled No. 4 of 
the preceding county. 

“In the county of Mariposa, with eight experiments, 
three veins hardly gave from $3 to $7 per ton; three, 
from $7 a $20; one only $28, and another $38; the two 
last had attracted some miners who were inclined to work 
them. 

“No enterprise requires more attentive study nor 
‘more expensive outlay than the working of gold-bearing 
quurtz. One good vein, that will yield $36 worth of 
mineral per ton, may be looked on by moderate men as 
@ satisfactory business, Sometimes they find much 
richer; but, of all the mills for crushing the quartz which 
have been established in California, I do not think one 
third is employed on mines that yield $30 a ton for any 
length of time. Thus a-half of the works of this kind 
is broken up.” 


After the species of proces-verbal we have just 
cited, a vein of quartz, in order to be productive, 
ought to yield $36, or 192 franes 60 cents per ton. 
In ht, this sum represents 55 grams out of 
1, lograms, or five a-half parts of gold in 
100,000 of quartz. Iron ore gives 10 a 15 for 
100 of metal, and the production of the fount re- 
quires infinitely less labour and expence than the 
extraction of gold. In° Australia, it is true, it 
was at first supposed, after the analysis of some 
ounces of quartz collected in Mount Ophir, that 
the ton ought to yield more than 1,100 & sterling ; 
but these experiments made on a very small scale, 
are not worthy of c ce. It is not probable 
that Australia, when miners are reduced to 
the working of auriferous qnartz, will give much 
more encouraging results than those of California. 

‘The extraordinary abundance of gold does not 
then present indications of long, continuance. It 
is a sudden invasion we have to deal with; itis 
not, as far as we can judge at present, the reign 
of one metal that is about to dethrone another. 
Nevertheless a very decided fall in the value of 
gold in to that of silver must infallibly 
result, without the activity that ap to have 
taken place in the silver mines. Other causes of 
a secondary nature have combined and may still 
concur to neutralise the effect of this inundation. 

It is of little avail to ascertain to what a- 
mount the annual production of the precious me- 
tals will rise, if we do not examine also the pro- 
portions in which they are distributed between the 
two hemispheres. Silver occupies a regular traf- 
fic, and, issuing from long continued sources, it is 
almost exclusively exchanged in Europe for the 
sere of the soil and of industry. The of 

alifornia, on the contrary, an unexpected trea- 
sure that has started up in a new country, was 
necessarily absorbed in the first instance by the 
wants of the local circulation ; a new society form- 
ing itself in the midst of a desert country, it was 
imperative that it should create means of exchange, 


& currency in fact. Afler the necessities of Calj- 
fornia, those of the United States were the first to be 
imposed. The United States had laboured for some 
years to make the precious metals re-enter their 
monetary circulation. The gold imported from 
California has powerfully contributed to operate 
this reflux. Silver money circulates in very small 
quantities in the American Union. They coin 
ae there in pieces of 20, 10, or 5 and even 1 

jollar, Out of 4 to 500 millions harvested in 
the three first years scarcely 70 to 75 millions 
have been sent to Europe, The movement of im- 
portation in 1851 began to be more sensible. Ac- 
cording to the accounts publishedin the American 
bef of the quantities of gold despatched from 
the ports of New York and New Orleans, Europe 
should have received last year (1851) 200 mil- 
lions of francs or 8,000,000 & sterlings. 

The same result is obtained by starting from 
other data. The mint of London, that strikes 
usually 2 millions sterling of gold pieces, and which 
in 1850 struck only 1,492,000 £ sterling, aug- 
mented its operations in 1851, coining 4,200,000 
£ sterling (more than 105 millions of francs). 
One half this value must have been from Cali- 
fornia Gold, Inthe same year, the mint of Paris 
struck gold pieces to the value of 269,709,570 
francs, nearly 100 millions of which was from 
the conversion of Dutch Williams into French 
money, In considering the German coinage, 
which is restricted within sums of small im- 
portance, we again find the approximative figure 
of 200 millions for the gold received from Cali- 
fornia. If we can judge by the activity of our 
own mint, the importation of 1852 will be lower 
so far than that of 1851, for we have only struck 
14 millions in gold pieces during the first three 
months. 

Australia regularly sends sufficiently large quan- 
tities of Gold to England; but one part of what 
that producing country exports in gold dust and 
nuggets returns thither in the form of money. 
Several vessels have recently sailed from London 
freighted with 200,000 & sterling, at a time too 
when England had hardly received 800,000 £ 
sterling both from Sydney and Melbourne, Large 
sums will be imported there in the form of plate 
and jewellery. The more the riches of that Colony 
augment, the more will it employ gold in its 
monetary circulation as well as in articles of 
luxury. The country of production will undoubt- 
edly be the chief country also of its consumption. 

ides, although the precious metals abound in 
the London Market, Australian gold sold there 
towards the month of June, for 4 £ sterling 2 
shillings the ounce. This high price is explained 
by the exigencies of the continent of Europe. Eu- 
rope contains two hundred millions of inhabitants, 
scarcely one half of which is adequately provided 
with metallic currency. It will certainly require 
an addition of several million francs to the quanti- 
ties now circulating amongst civilized nations in 
order to place the medium of exchange amongst 
the greater part of them on the same footing that 
is uow participated by France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Great Britain. We know that 
only industrious nations require a great deal of 
gold and silver because they only transact busi- 
ness, Abundance of production precedes and soli- 


cits that of money. Riches should exist in a State 
before the sign that manifests them and which 
renders thein saleable, but it cannot be denied at 
the same time that the circulation of the 

metals stimulates in a high degree the creation of 
riches: itacts in like manner with the means of 
transport which, by opening up opportunities and 
extending the circle of sale, gives value to produce. 
One half of Europe has but an unimportant com- 
merce and draws forth but a small part of the 
natural Tesources of the soil; it has neither indus- 
try nor credit. Gold and silver are replaced, in 
those half-civilized countries, by a paper money 
often without credit or value, in every case, be- 
yond its frontier. : 

Ajstria has just concluded, partly at Frankfort 
partly at London, a loan for 3 millions and a half 
£ sterling, which is chiefly intended to raise its 
faper mouey from the discredit it has sunk into, 
ly affording the means of resuming its payments 
in specie, This will be the first step towards the 
restoration of a metallic currency, which had dis- 
appeared to such an extent from the circulation that 
they divided into four pieces the inferior bank bills 
in order to make payments. Prussia, Poland, 
Russia and Turkey, experience in various degrees 
the sume difficulties as Austria. Before all these 
liungry markets are thoroughly provided with 
gold aud silver, it will be needful to pour out the 
treasures of Siberia, Australia, and the two Amer- 
icus for many years into the continent of Europe. 

‘he scarcity of gold had restricted its use, in 
France especially, even to payments of a pretty 
high amount, ite it has become more com- 
mon, it has been coined in pieces of 10 francs, 
which are much sought for as they are-very con- 
venient. These coins seem destined to replace 
part of the silver which uselessly encumbers cir- 
culation. It is calculated that Bank bills of 200 
and 100 francs had economised several hundred 
millions in the use of the precious metals. Ten 
francs pieces in gold, by entering into circulation, 
snplies a portion of the superabundant gold 
and consequeytly will liberate a considerable por- 
tion of silver. The demand for silver will dimi- 
nish then by all the quantity that the circulation 
is augmented in gold. Daily payments will gain 
both facility and safety. Silver makes up the odd 
paytnents in gold, as gold doesin bank bills. This 
takes place in England, where silver circulates in 
so small quantities, that the mint of London, 
which struck in 1850 to the amount of 1,492,000 
£ sterling in gold coi, only issued 130,000 € 
sterling (3,260,000 francs) in silver money. The 
Same year, 86 millions in silver pieces were insu- 
ed by the Fréneh mint. 

It must not be forgotten that nations not he- 
longing to Cliristian civilization claim also their 
share in the distribution of the précious imetals, 
‘The Chinese take dollars from Peru Mexico 
i ye for their silks; they attract by their 

nd their works the gold produced in 
of la Sonde, This industrious peaple 


to the placers of California and Austratia. A 

rtion of Californian gold has already winged 
its flight to China; but Australia seenis better 
situated to provide the precious metals for the 
eastern countries as weil as the southern portion 
of Asia. Australian gold will there be placed 


i their contingent of traders and miners — 


those ans alarmed by the abundance of gold 
than the almost illimitable extent of the market» 
What people civilized or uncivilized, pela 
or industrial, does not take part at the present 
time in the movement of commerce? at are 
the millions that can be extracted from the sides 


ction equal to Whee the united 
washings of the Altai, of Culifornia and New - 
South Wales, in order to heap soa ‘sum of 
gold equal to the annual revenue of England ajone. 
The unexpected harvest of the precious metals is 
now eaaal @raleonnene Stock which is no longer 
poverty, but wealth; it cannot luce any deep 
or lasting impression on the incalculable mass 
riches existing in the World, . 
After ni aroge herself does not keep gold 
and silver as relics. Money wears so much away 
by the friction of constant use, that it must 
be sent from tinie to time to be re-minted, and 
the loss resulting therefrom is put to the cost of 


society. The use of vessels gold and silver, 
gold and silver ornaments and jewellery, increases 
the middle 


continually, along with the extension I 
classes. The workshops of France, England and 
Switzerland fabricate them for the whole world. 
English statisticians hate valued the loss caused 
by wear and tear, aecidenfs by sea and exportation 
without hope of return in the supply of the pre-— 
cious metals to “Europe and the United States=- 
at more than 125 millions of francs (5,000,000, 
£ Sterling) a year. A more moderate valuation 
would restrict this loss to 75 millions. As to the 
industrial employment for articles of Luxury, the 
sums of gold and silver annually in use are esti- 
mated by M. Jacob at 148 million francs, without 
reckoning the consumption of the American Union. 
Mr, M'Culloch who comprises the United Statel 
in his calculations, makes it only 150 millions. 
France alone employing more than 30 millions, 
‘one may adinit, without fear of fey: hs 
sum of 125 millions for the gold and silver applied 
todomestic uses. Here then is an annual cousunrp- 
tion of 200 millions to defray. “The place that 
id takes in this absurption of the precious metals 
Leena daily of greater importance. 3 
Whit remains iv Europe at the t day of 
the enorvons mass of ametals that Mexico. 
aud Pera have into it during three cen- 


-turies? The gold aud silver wow figuring in the 


circulation hardly represent the quantities that 
the mines fave produced for the last fifty years, 
‘The thiny milliards that America hid seat to 
Europe, since the Spaaish conquest until the con- 
mencement of the XIXth century; heve almost 


_ entirely disappeared, — One would xay thatindustry, 


by handling gold and silver volatilized it, Prance 
auitits a very large quantity off precious wotals: 
but the gold struck there does nut abide, ard -ex- 
portation ‘constently tends to drive it out of the 
country, Thus froin 18H? to 1852, in twelve 


a remains the decarrency of gold. 
ibtedly, moré reasonable more 

circulation than a single monetary 
~ In fact, in all countries which give to 


surpassed tic exporta without 
3 but the results of 1861 met iY ving to both anctals the part of moucy. By 
‘exceptional case. liven nuw we sh iating from this principle, it would still Dave 
> wnat reniaintier, to be excertained which of the two thetals offers, 
: she] marks at a given time, the least variable value, Before 

a, uietallle stores of which 


the diseavery of the California Placers, silver pos- 

Nth Ce of feancs in a sesserl but small attraction. Eyer at the present 
Wore tun $5 a 20 millious old 
still fulcnough at Paris, is 


day, the question seems to me not to lave changed 
its aspect, so mines coummionly sipposed, 
the provinces. « We must ad, that it is not equally easy to all 
Nations which hare adopted the double standard, 
to lé withoat inconvenience one of the two 
Ree meals from their motietary cireulstion. 
exaaple of Holland has pee that Gold, by 
Ipsing the character of a logal tender, retained not 
the Teast chatice of being admitted as a conven 
tional money. By ilegalising gold you driv 
out of the market. For a conimercial nation like 
‘Holland, that is nourished by liberty and is ac- 
customed to transport over every sea, not onl 


en, 
by ing them to a double uncertainty liy 
tes 


© Gun productions, but also those of other eon! 
portation of to give up one of its media of exchauge, do 
~ = portation nntal quantity equal to 200 entail great danger to her, England, w 
ue iidns OF francs, with this accumulated reserve’ is uot disposed at the present time to im 


par ate iiohs and-with an amneal excess of 80° Dutch, is able alone, having the commer 
16 96 inillious of francs over the importation and 
above the consumption of silver, it will take at 
Jenst teil yours to se-establish the equilibtiunr be- suet, iiher present state, Wexalize gold, without 
twoen thé two imetals such us it existed in 1840. salijetting Werself to.a toial revalution of her ex- 
-T fiiow nothing more rash than the predictions ternal relations aud her niost vitnl jmterests, 
oreven the fortnight how little decisive soever iv Otir commerce ix houid up in the brails of & 
all dtiat yelstes to the traffic of gold and silver) protective system.” Without mentionning the po- 
‘The yrecision that econumical science brings Wie prohiditions that Wikfgure Dor Custon's 
“the ebservation of facts and the exactiess affiost all dhities that weigh, down articles 
«lation have no hold on pli f large consuipption ace prohibitions in disguise; 
exchange for Freuch productions tliat are sold 
to the stranger, our merchouts can seldom bring 
Obtain a premiins, wotwihstanding the prowing back any but the raw wasterial, Even pig and 
© gbiiuldves of importation, and stier several mations — bur iron, that first jeevssity of oll industry, are 
live expelled it trom theit comage, that the pro- charged above i00 per cent on their value. In 
portiin extnblistied by the laws of different nations © countries which possess 4 really conmercial legisla- 
hetwoen gold and silver will nut he distarbed, if ~ tion, and Where Customs are hut au impost, im 
it isto tie, lefore some years ations and exportations balance one another. 
© More or tess radical measures have been pro- Tear foutitry where it has been sought to form 
posed to niect the wide: ead alanine that Cal a barrier to atrest. exchanges, the merchandise 
farnia had given to. Some desired that Gov-_ exportéd’is always more Viduable than that which 
ert! should iimit the quantities of gol thatit is tinposted In 185, for example, our impertas 
Would allow to be “comed cach year, This ex” tou represeiiting 790 milli of francs andthe 
iit the case of a depreciation, would heves exportation 068 millions, the diference amounts 
raved 3 very insciicient barries, for the ti-- to the larke sunt of 278 millions of fraucs (or 
tol anil preserved in ingots woo abhomt VAZO000 L Sterli England aud the 
fille tisk have gigmented the ieréase andbborne United States together receive our productions to 
= don the tiarket, Others had thought of ma. a value above 236 millions of francs over the pro= 
+ difying the Tegal” proponion; but this measure detions they send to us. Aud as the nations 
) hail ts chief object an oltaining &-prenvinms If that trade-with us cannot pay us in merehauiise, 
Bet shunid he depréviated, it wouit be dangerous” they must payous either in gold or silver, This 
is the reason that we tind in the statistical table of 
1850, which, however, docs vot present the frets 
1 tivir fail extentan importation of 220 millious 
ef fones eimmented. 


world in ter Hatids, to do'so without much injury, 
Bar Fratee; unlee< under pressing wecessity, cat- 


So long as the ‘protective system shall) 
France, it seems impossible to Sprite 
character as money. It would be totske. 
from our commerce an indispensable medivar 


exchange. It would likewise prevent all inter- ef 


for gold-but where that metal is at the same 
merchandise and money. A 
cent, is enough in the present day to tum the eur= 
rent of the precions metals. One ought therefore 
never to lose sight of this consideration when le- 
gislating upon money, $i 

Tn fine, the exchange that was announced with 
so inuch clamour in the relative value of gold and 
silver appears nothing less than imminent at this 
time, If some revolution threatens us_on this 
side, it is vather a simultaneous depreciation com- 
mon to both metals... Clear-sighted minds are not 
content with simply expressing their fear; they 
take precautions already against the unfavourable 
chances that the future may have in store for as, 
‘This is one cause that shares in Railroads and 
funded property are now so much more sought 
for... This explains. the relative neglect with 
which, I do not say speculation, but unemployed 
capital leaves the public fands, One is alarm- 
ed at placing (money) where all remains fixed, 
both capital and income. - Such would, in reality, 
be most liable to loss, in the case wherein money 
should be depreciated, whilst railway stock-holdérs 
would retain the ehance of seeing their income 
increase, and “proprietors, that of seeing their 
capital augment.according to the same proportion 
as\money would be depreciated. 

In taking advantage of these facts, I by no 
means pretend to exalt myself into a prophet, I 
ouly desire tovindicate oné of the symptoms of the 
sitnation, Danger, if it exist, is certainly not 
near. We h@e already seen the use of Bank- 
bills assume’a development in France ‘which, 
thanksto the credit of these bills, prodticed tn the 
circulation the same effect’ as # considerable in~ 
crease of ready money. Nevertheless the value 
of things has not at all changed. —_It is reasonable 


away 


ein of a alt per 


a é 


every. where halted between the 
iy and-to-day. Business was 


ll of vi rithe opass- 
We Pa A o aa aud. 
barrassment whi tke the. fitst steps of » 


ein Society. 1 lic currency, circulating 
tide, oui bfecdge BE the snore: 
P heat. Is a proof of this req 


should fe proportional 


to runny 

So that 600 uiillions Siena ¢rowns enconibers 

how, without profit tu the country, the vaults of 
the Bank.of France, capital is only empluyeibin” ~ 
tle market of the public funds, and the revival of 
Jabouy on a large scale dogs vot yet leave the 
reelin of hope to enter into that of realities; hut 
Jet confidence reassure industry in the future, aiid 
the ietallic reserve of the Bank will be found tw 

‘diminish, By a natural consequence, ouranarket 
will attract the precions metals from without. “Tn 
fact, gold and silver are in demand; the condi- 
tions of labour are improving, they cajnotbut be 
still further sought for. ft toyed ele 
_ Do not let as then be either depresked or 
elevated; the world is not in, the present day 
either on the threshold of an Eldorado sor on 0 
eve of a cataclysm, Those age, who wike ‘Be d= 
or silver. for absolute wealth, who confound an 
abundance of coin with that of capital Who 


Affirms that the gold imported from Catton 


to suppose that the abundance of gold andy silyer of, 


Will not cause any great stenggle, at least not ina 
sy that which ie abundance of ba paper did 
not produce. J 

The affluence of the precious metal 


an event in some meastre providential ip t 
Yolutionary state of Europe, Credit chad apa 
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